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The  Campaign  against  Paganism 

A.D.  324 

^PHE  'establishment  of  the  Christian  religion  and  the  founda- 
L  tion  of  Constantinople '  are  spoken  of  by  Gibbon  as  the  results 
of  the  short  campaign  of  324  between  Constantine  and  Licinius. 
A  campaign  productive  of  such  results  merits  more  attention  than 
it  has  hitherto  received. 

The  facts  which  led  to  the  campaign  are  the  following :  Con- 
stantine, proclaimed  emperor  at  York  in  306,  defeated  Maxontius 
in  81*2  at  the  battle  of  the  Milvian  Bridge  and  became  master  in 
the  western  portion  of  the  empire.  Licinius  and  Maximin  Daia 
held  the  eastern  portion,  Maximin  holding  sway  over  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  and  Egypt,  while  Licinius  was  ruler  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
and  Pannonia,  the  south-western  portion  of  what  is  now  Hungary. 
The  sea  of  Marmora  with  the  Bosporus  and  the  Dardanelles  was 
the  l>oundary  between  their  respective  territories.  In  313  Maximin 
invaded  the  territory  of  Licinius,  captured  Byzantium  and  Ileraclia, 
but  was  defeated  at  Chirallum,  the  present  Chorlu,  fled  to  Nico- 
inedia,  now  Ismid,  and  was  pursued  by  Licinius  into  the  Taurus 
mountains,  where  shortly  afterwards  he  died.  Licinius  thereupon 
added  the  territories  over  which  his  rival  had  ruled  to  those  held 
by  him  in  south-eastern  Europe.  When  in  the  same  year  Con- 
stantine gave  his  sister  Constantia  in  marriage  to  Licinius  he 
sfK^ke  of  him  as  his  '  friend  and  brother.*  In  the  following  year 
(314)  however  Licinius  chose  to  take  offence  with  Constantine,  and 
a  campaign  followed,  in  which  Licinius  was  beaten  at  Cibalis,  in 
Pannonia,  about  a   hundred    miles   north-west  of  Belgrade,  and 
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subseqnently  at  Mardia,  in  Thrace.  Then  peace  was  made,  bat 
Licinias  had  to  sabmit  to  lose  hia  territories  in  ^Xacedonia,  Ulyria, 
Greece,  and  a  part  of  Hjaia  or  Bulgaria.'^  It  seems  reasonably 
certain  that  neither  emperor  afterwards  trusted  the  other. 

In  314  the  Roman  empire  was  thns  diTided  between  Constantine 
and  Licinios.  Daring  the  ten  years  between  314  and  324  these 
emperors  drifted  apart.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  onderstand  why  they 
did  so.  Each  desired  to  become  sole  emperor.  Licinins,  elated  by 
the  acquisition  in  313  of  the  territories  of  llaximin,  was  depressed 
in  314  at  having  lost  Macedonia  and  Greece,  and  in  the  campaign  in 
Pannonia  and  Thrace,  a  campaign  which  had  set  back  his  chances 
of  defeating  hia  rivaL  The  different  environment  and  personal 
disposition  of  the  two  emperors  prevented  or  extinguished  all 
sympathy  between  them-  Constantine  was  a  clean  liver ;  Licinius 
the  most  selfish  of  libertines.  Constantine  was  the  younger  man, 
had  steadily  advanced  untQ  he  had  become  lord  of  every  country 
in  the  empire  from  Britain  to  the  Aegean  Sea.  He  was  seeking, 
says  Eutropiua,  with  whom  it  is  difficult  to  disagree,  to  make 
himself  ruler  of  the  whole  world.  Hia  strength  and  territory  were 
increasing  aa  each  year  passed.  Licinius  on  his  part  was  every 
day  (becoming  less  popular  with  his  own  subjects.  He  had  nothing 
bat  his  skill  as  a  soldier  to  recommend  him,  unless  it  were  his  zeal 
for  paganism.  But  he  was  unpopular  even  among  his  pagan 
aubjecta.  Hia  violence,  profligacy,  utter  disregard  of  the  rights  of 
others,  and  tyranny  made  him  generally  hated.  The  success  of 
hia  rival  rankled  in  the  mind  of  the  elder  man.  Old  age  was 
coming  on  him,  and  he  might  well  conclude  that,  as  a  struggle  was 
inevitable,  the  sooner  it  came  the  better. 

But  the  great  cause  of  estrangement  was  the  attitude  which 
each  had  adopted  towards  the  Christians.  Constantine  had  com* 
menced  his  reign  by  following  the  example  of  his  father  in  tolerat- 
ing them.  He  had  gone  further  and  had  already  thrown  in  his  lot 
with  them,  because  he  had  found  that  they  were  loyal  to  him, 
because  he  recognised  that  they  were  tenacious,  zealous,  firm 
believers,  who  would  do  anything,  including  going  to  death  for 
their  faith  and  for  him  aa  its  defender,  and  because  he  believed 
that  they  would  ultimately  prove  the  stronger  party.  Licinius,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  never  liked  the  Christians.    He  was  intolerant 

*  The  caaaea  of  the  war  in  314  are  not  clear.  Gibbon  (ch.  xiv.)  adopts  and  accen- 
toates  a  itory  bj  the  anonymous  aathor  of  the  Fragmentum  VaUsianum  to  the  effect 
that  Baasianoa,  who  had  married  Anadtasia,  a  sister  of  Constantine,  was  made  Caesar 
with  the  eonaent  of  Licinins ;  bnt  that  delaj  having  occurred  in  installing  him  in 
Italj,  Lieinraa  employed  the  brother  of  Bassianns  to  urge  him  to  declare  against 
Constantine.  The  plot  however  was  discovered  and  Constantine  demanded  the  sor- 
render  of  those  implicated  in  it  from  Licinios,  liho  haughtily  refused.  Remembering 
the  perfidious  character  of  Licinius,  the  story  may  well  be  true,  though  the  version 
of  the  aooojmoof  aotbor  itself  foggests  thai  there  were  other  causes. 
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Licinios  had  been  equally  active  during  the  period  of  probably 
about  fifteen  months  since  Uie  attack  upon  the  Goths  in  323.  He 
had  gathered  a  formidable  army  at  Adrianople.  A  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  infiantry  and  fifteen  thousand  cavalry  were  ready  to 
oppose  the  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  under  Constantine. 
These  troops  were  mostly  firom  Phrygia  and  Cappadocia.'  His 
numerical  superiority  at  sea  was  still  more  marked.  Egypt 
had  furnished  130  ships,  Cyprus  and  Lycia  110.  These,  with 
others  from  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  made  up  a  fleet  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  fighting  vessels,  which  Zosimus  calls  triremes. 
They  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Amandus,  a  leader  of 
proved  capacity.  Not  for  upwards  of  a  century — not  indeed  since 
the  death  of  Severus  in  211 — had  the  empire  seen  such  large 
armies  collected  for  civil  warfare  nor  learned  of  the  assembly  of 
such  powerful  fleets.  All  preparations  gave  promise  of  an  ardent 
struggle  both  on  land  and  sea.  Every  one  was  ready  by  May  324 
for  the  opening  of  the  campaign  which  put  the  causes  in  dispute 
to  the  arbitrament  of  war. 

Licinius  seems  to  have  believed  that  his  Asiatic  subjects  would 
flock  to  him  in  great  numbers ;  for  although  his  private  conduct 
had  made  him  generally  unpopular  he  had  energetically  supported 
the  pagan  party,  represented  their  cause,  and  might  reasonably 
look  for  their  assistance  in  return.  He  made  his  appeal  to  them 
in  a  remarkable  manner.  He  publicly  professed  his  trust  in  the 
pagan  gods ;  he  sent  for  Egyptian  and  other  soothsayers,  collected 
magicians  and  pagan  priests  of  diverse  cults,  and  called  upon 
some  of  them  to  learn  by  divination  what  would  be  the  result  of  his 
struggle  with  Constantine.  Their  answer  was  that  he  would  suc- 
ceed. The  augurs,  from  the  flight  of  birds,  confirmed  the  state- 
ment of  the  priests.  All  predicted  by  their  charms  and 
incantations  that  he  would  be  victorious  and  happy.  Licinius 
scoffed  and  derided  the  laharum,  or  banner  surmounted  by  a  crown 
and  the  monogram  of  Christ,  which  was  carried  by  Constantine^s 
army  and  was  regarded  by  the  Christians  as  a  miraculous  symbol 
and  perhaps  by  his  non-Christian  soldiers  as  a  magical  charm. 
Yet  Licinius  himself  appears  to  have  feared  it  as  a  dangerous 
talisman,  for  he  advised  his  troops  to  avoid  directing  their  attack 
upon  the  fifty  strong  and  virtuous  men  whom  Constantine  had 
appointed  to  guard  it.  Then,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  account  given 
by  Bishop  Eusebius  * — and  it  can  hardly  be  pure  invention — he 
made  elaborate  preparations  for  a  great  pagan  demonstration.  A 
sacred  grove  was  selected,  a  thick  forest  watered  with  cool  streams. 
Statues  of  the  gods  were  placed  in  the  grove  and  libations  were 
offered  to  the  ancient  gods.    In  the  midst  of  this  pagan  display 

*  Zosimas,  ii.  22.    The  Fragmentum  Valesianutn  says  that  Licinios  had  only  115,000 
Boldiers.  *  Vita  Ccm^^  U* 
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CnmfrfjLutine^fi  troops  irare  mosthr  DafanatiaiiB,  bat  amongst 
tbem,  mooarding  to  Jordanes,  wete  Goths."  Ss  army,  wdl  dis- 
c^ilizied  and  largehr  eompoBed  of  vetoraos,  was  more  Umn  a  match 
for  the  men  of  Asia  IGnor  mider  LioiiuiB,  idio,  though  more 
nimierons,  were  iIL^[2Bd|£Ded.*  Ner^otheleBB  the  battle  was  hotly 
ooaiteBtBd  and  oontmoed  dnring  tiie  whole  of  the  long  July  day.  It 
was  towards  sonset  when  the  CMxap  itself  was  captured.  Socm  the 
stnigg^  became  a  aattr^  gvi  pemL  Thirty-four  thousand  of  the 
anoT  of  lidmiis  were  slain.  On  the  following  days  many  who 
bad  escaped  from  the  battle  fidd  sorrend^ed  and  on  the  inTitation 
of  Constantine  *  joined  his  army ;  others  he  pardoned  and  per- 
mitted to  go  to  their  homes.  The  remainder  fled  with  Lidnios 
hrmBplf  to  ^rzantiDm.  Thoa^  Gmstanline  had  rec^Ted  a  slight 
wound  he  had  gained  a  notable  lietory.  The  first  act  in  the 
drama  had  ended  uifaTooraUy  for  the  pagan  caose.  Eusdnns 
states  that  Gonstantine  gave  orders  not  to  pursue  Liciniiis,beIkYing 
that  be  would  be  willing  to  come  to  terms ;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  Constantine^s  woimd  and  the  £act  that  Bvrantimn  was  his 
enemy's  strongest  position  in  Enrc^  made  him  advance  cautiously. 
Lidmus  may  hare  proposed  tenns,  but  such  ^ropoBBl  did  not 
delay  his  own  flight  to  Byzantium,  nor,  once  that  Constantine  was 
ready  to  fcdlow,  did  negotiatians  diminish  the  steady  tenacity  of  his 
puisuer.'^' 

Lidnius  had  suffered  a  severe  defeat,  but  his  cause  was  far 
from  being  lost,  because  he  was  sbU  master  of  the  sea  as  well  as  of 
Byzantium  and  Aaa  Minor.  So  long  as  his  fleet  held  the  Straits 
at  eadi  end  of  the  sea  of  Uannora  the  anny  of  Constantine  could 
not  eroes  into  the  territcMy  which  still  acknowledged  his  rule ; 
Byzantium,  to  which  CcMi^antine  laid  siege  as  soon  as  his  army 
amred  before  its  walls,  could  not  be  starred  into  surrendtf ;  and 
Lieinius  could  not  be  prevented  from  gathmng  togeth^  a  new 
army.  TTjg  European  army  had  been  diminished  and  disorganised, 
but  his  great  strength  lay  in  Asia  Hinor.  His  first  object  was  to 
gain  time,  in  order  that  he  might  collect  new  troops.  It  was  of 
BiqB'eme  importance  that  he  sixHild  keep  command  df  the  sea  from 
liie  Aegean  to  the  Euxine,  so  as  to  prevent  the  victorious  army 
of  his  enemy  from  crosBuig  into  Asia  Minor,  It  vms  hardly  le^ 
important  that  he  should  prevent  the  fleet  under  Crispus  from 
landing  an  eipediticn  on  the  wetstem  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  so  as 
to  make  a  diversicai  when  Constantine  should  endeavour  to  cioss. 
It  was  impossible  to  funecast  what  Crispus  intended  to  attempt 
with  his  fleet  of  two  hundred  galleys  and  two  thousand  tran^iKMrts 
collected  at  Saknica.  The  landing  of  tioops  south  of  the  Dar- 
<fafwJiiMs  iras  the  more  cautions  piv^ectt  the  forcing  of  an  eavrj  to 
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bk  best  fhMt»t  of  wmumB  vis  to  ittadL  vidi  m  fimilad  mzmber  <rf 
fai§  kst  ^knpB  <jr  irfaether  the  neeeBfiilT  of  prtnecting  hk  oodpot 
orjmptSk^  Mm  V>  leaxe  Bcmf;  of  Hb  gilleTB  behind.  Zosamos  sajs 
thui  ODhr  tins  zmmber  euDe  oo,  becanae  the  Struts^  oq  motoani  of 
thear  zuarovikfasfe,  mrt  xkk  suited  €or  a  great  nizxnber  of  ships.  As 
the  Stnhfi  al  thor  opening,  vfaieh  Amando^  had  chodec  for  the 
strogg^  Mie  ncarir  tvo  mika  vide,  it  is  neeessair  to  recall  the 
nDtJHJt  mesthod  of  naial  varbve  in  order  to  nnderEtand  the 
obfierration  of  ZfCisinms.  The  eig^tr  gdleTs  came  cm  in  order  and 
in  Hne.  The  Tangnagp  employed  impHfff  thai  ther  advanoed  '  ships 
ahna£t'  and  not  'in  fine  ahead.'  Coining  frcm  the  north  thej 
-would  eodeaToor  to  roond  Cape  HdhiB  and  get  as  fir  within  the 
Stzxiis  ms  pofifiiiUe,  so  as  to  be  to  vind vard  of  the  fleet  of  Amandns, 
and  vould  then,  while  pnsenring  their  line,  attack  the  two  hundred 
fihq»  of  the  enemy.  Bnt,  says  the  aame  anth(»r,  the  shqis  of 
Amandns  came  on  without  any  fdan  of  battle.''*  The  admiral 
indeed  made  the  miftote  of  beUering  that  the  small  number  of 
Constantine^s  ships  would  be  easfly  oTerpowered  and  even  captured. 
Battle  was  joined  with  great  spirit  on  bolh  sides.  Crispos^s  line 
attadud  the  disorderly  crowd  of  vessels  under  Amandus,  which 
nererthefess  fought  with  courage  enough.  But  in  resisting  the 
wcdl  planned  attack  of  Crispus  his  own  ships  fell  foul  of  each  other, 
so  that  their  numbers  were  an  encumbrance.  In  the  general 
aetion  which  followed  sc»ne  ships  of  Amandus  were  sunk,  and 
many  soldiers  and  sailors  leapt  into  the  sea.  Yet  Tict<MrT  was 
difficult  against  so  great  a  numerical  superiority.  The  fig^it  only 
ended  with  the  day.  The  losses  on  each  side  were  heavy  and  the 
result  indedsive.  When  nig^t  fell  each  fleet  withdrew,  that  of 
Amandus  to  its  old  position  in  the  Harbour  of  Ajax,  that  of  Crispus 
to  the  opposite  or  northern  shore  of  the  Dardanelles  at  Elaeus.  the 
name  of  which  is  stQl  {H^eserred  in  Cape  Hellas. 

The  battle  was  renewed  on  the  following  morning.  A  strong 
northerly  gale  was  blowing  when  Amandus  left  the  Harbour  of 
Ajax.  Apparently  he  did  not  know  until  he  left  the  harbour  that 
during  the  ni^t  the  remainder  of  the  galleys  of  Crispus  had 
arrived  and  had  taken  up  their  position  with  the  rest  of  his  fleet. 
He  was  dismayed  at  the  increased  number  of  the  enemy*s  ships, 
and  at  first,  says  Zosimus,  hesitated  to  attack.  Probably  he 
concluded  that  battle  in  the  open  sea  was  better  for  him  than  to 
wait  to  be  attacked.^'     The  hesitation  passed  and  his  fleet  once 

*'  Wletersheim,  in  his  Gesehiehte  der  Volkentandtrung,  suggests  that  in  the 
fint  daj's  fight  Crispus  had  eat  his  eoemj's  fleet  in  two,  and  that  this  is  the  explana- 
tion of  a  part  of  it  being  foond  at  Elaeos  on  the  second  day.  He  makes  the  mis- 
take, in  which  he  is  joined  bj  some  other  writers,  of  misunderstanding  a  somewhat 
oteeore  paasage  of  Zosimus,  iL  24.  Beading  it  with  the  context  I  feel  sure  that  the 
at  Elaaoi  wen  those  cl  Crispus  and  not  a  section  of  the  fleet  of  Amandus. 
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landward  walls  and  had  made  them  almost  as  high  as  the  walls 
themselves.  Turrets  higher  than  the  walls  from  which  the 
besieged  were  attacked  with  darts  were  built  upon  the  earthworks. 
Battering-rams  and  other  machines  were  already  in  position. 
Deserters  from  the  city  fled  to  his  camp.'^  Everything  promised 
that  the  city  would  soon  surrender.  Eusebius  indeed  implies  ^^ 
that  Constantine  hoped  that  Licinius  while  in  the  city  would 
propose  terms,  and  that  it  was  only  somewhat  later,  when  he  found 
that  Licinius  was  pushing  on  his  preparations  for  resistance,  that 
he  determined  to  attack  him  across  the  Straits.  For  when  the 
defeated  emperor  learned  the  disasters  of  his  fleet  he  recognised 
that  Byzantium,  with  a  hostile  army  on  its  landward  side  and  the 
powerful  fleet  almost  at  hand  to  make  a  naval  blockade,  was  no 
longer  a  safe  place  for  him.  Accordingly  he  decided  to  leave 
Byzantium  to  take  care  of  itself  while  he  crossed  the  Bosporus  and 
continued  the  struggle  on  the  Asiatic  side.  He  passed  over  to 
Chalcedon,  the  modern  Eadikeui,  which  was  immediately  opposite 
Byzantium  and  distant  only  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  He  took 
with  him  all  his  available  treasure  and  probably  a  number  of  his 
best  troops.  He  at  once  issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  his 
friends  to  rally  round  him.  He  believed,  says  Zosimus,  that  he 
would  be  able  to  gather  immediately  a  powerful  army  out  of  Asia 
Minor.  He  had  already  while  in  Byzantium  raised  Martinianus, 
master  of  the  household  troops,^^  to  the  dangerous  dignity  of 
Caesar,  and  sent  him  off  to  take  command  of  the  troops  at 
Lampsacus,  who  were  to  prevent  any  portion  of  Constantino's  army 
from  passing  over  into  Asia  at  the  Dardanelles. 

Licinius  established  his  headquarters  at  Chalcedon,  then  and 
for  half  a  century  later  a  walled  city.*^  He  pushed  forward  his 
preparations  during  the  next  few  weeks  for  what  he  seems  to  have 
recognised  must  be  a  final  struggle  for  empire  and  for  life  between 
himself  and  his  brother-in-law.  As  his  followers  came  in  they  were 
encamped  on  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys  to  the  north  of  the  city — 
that  is  to  say,  at  and  near  Scutari,  then  called  Chrysopolis.*^  But 
time  was  necessary  in  order  to  collect  more  men  and  form  them 
into  an  army.  He  endeavoured  therefore  to  enter  into  negotiations, 
and  expressed  his  wish  to  make  a  friendly  arrangement.  Constan- 
tine on  his  part  consented  and  drew  up  conditions,  but,  says 
Eusebius,^^  while  Licinius  accepted  and  swore  to  observe  them  he 
was  secretly  levying  forces  wherever  he  could.     These  negotiations 

"  Easeb.  Vita,  iL  10  and  11.  "  Ibid.  ii.  2. 

»**  Magister  officiorum.  The  Latin  words  are  used  by  Zosimus.  Coins  exist  on 
which  he  is  called  Augustus. 

*'  The  walls  were  destroyed  by  Valens  and  their  foundations  used  by  Suliman  the 
Great  for  the  mosque  called  after  him  (Gyllius,  De  Bosphoro), 

»■  Socrates  SchoUisticus,  1.  4 ;  Fragm.  Vales. ;  Zosimus. 

«•  Vita,  ii.  15. 
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The  situation  of  the  Hieron  is  well  known,  and  traces  of  the  ancient 
temple  to  Zeus,  from  which  it  received  its  name,  are  still  to  be  seen. 
It  was  north  of  Anatolia  Eavak  and  not  more  than  fifteen  miles  or 
one  hundred  and  thirty  stadia  from  Chalcedon.  But  the  country 
behind  Hieron  consists  of.  steep  hills  and  deep  valleys,  which  in  the 
fourth  century  were  doubtless  covered  with  the  thick  forests  of 
which  many  portions  still  remain.  It  is  unUkely  that  Constantine 
would  have  chosen  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Hieron  as 
a  landing-place  for  his  troops.  If  however  we  follow  the  other 
indication  of  Zosimus  and  look  for  a  suitable  place  'near  the 
mouth  of  the  Pontus '  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred  stadia,  or  about 
twenty-four  miles,  from  Chalcedon,  we  shall  find  that  Biva  will 
supply  all  that  is  needed.  Near  the  Black  Sea  end  of  the  Bosporus, 
and  between  two  and  three  miles  to  the  east  of  a  line  drawn  through 
mid-stream,  a  small  river  empties  itself  into  the  sea  near  the  village 
of  Biva,  where  there  is  now  a  lifeboat  station.  Formerly  called  the 
Bhebas,  its  valley  is  known  during  at  least  two  thousand  years  to 
have  supported  a  population  of  agriculturists  and  foresters.  This 
probably  supplied  the  route  which  Constantine  chose  for  the  advance 
of  his  army.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  a  sandbank  bars 
the  entry  of  ordinary  sailing  vessels,  and  along  a  stretch  of  coast  of 
upwards  of  a  mile  between  it  and  the  entrance  to  the  Bosporus,  the 
shore  is  convenient  for  landing  troops,  provided  the  ships  and  boats 
are  of  Ught  draught,  and  it  is  such  vessels,  as  Zosimus  tells  us,  that 
Constantine  had  been  building.  The  valley  of  the  Biva  is  almost 
parallel  with  the  Bosporus,  but  between  the  latter  and  the  river  are 
the  series  of  steep  hills  and  valleys  already  mentioned.  The  Biva 
valley  was  then  under  culture  and  clear  of  forests,  and  its  gentle  ascent 
through  a  distance  of  half  the  length  of  the  Bosporus  would  furnish 
the  easiest  route  to  meet  the  enemy.  It  is  probable  therefore  that 
this  was  the  one  taken  by  the  invading  army.  Thence  to  the  hills 
of  Scutari  would  be  only  a  three  or  four  hours'  march  along  a 
tableland  on  which  roads  have  existed  for  many  centuries,  the  most 
important  of  them  being  the  Boman  road  leading  from  Scutari  to 
Ismid,  which  passes  between  the  two  hills  of  Chamlija  at  Scutari. 
Here,  says  Zosimus — that  is,  upon  and  near  these  hills — Licinius 
set  his  army  in  battle  array. 

The  disembarkation  was  apparently  unopposed.  Indeed  all  the 
circumstances  seem  to  indicate  that  the  landing  of  Constantino's 
army  was  a  surprise.  When  accomplished,  the  fleet,  or  at  least  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  it,  was  sent  to  make  its  way  and  to  carry  rein- 
forcements down  the  Bosporus.  Four  or  five  hours  would  take  the 
ships  from  Biva  to  Scutari.  Possibly,  as  a  modern  author 
affirms,'^  troops  were  landed  at  Scutari,  defended  their  position  with 

**  Daruy's  Histoire  des  Eomains^  vii.  33.    I  do  not  know  his  authority  for  this 
statement. 
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Licinius  escaped  from  the  fidd  of  battle  and  fled  to  Xicomedia. 
liartinianQs,  the  emperor  of  a  day,  was  captored  the  day  after  the 
battle  and  at  once  executed.^ 

Licinios  reached  Nicomedia  with  a  remnant  only  of  his  cavalry 
and  a  few  thousand  dispirited  soldiers.  The  Tictorioos  army  par- 
sued,  following  no  doubt  the  Roman  military  road  from  Scutari  to 
Smandra,  thence  to  Gibseh,  passing  by  the  traditional  tomb  of  Hanni- 
bal, at  both  of  which  places  the  ruins  of  ancient  Soman  castles 
remain,  and  thence  to  Nicomedia.  Constantine  followed  rapidly 
and  proposed  at  once  to  lay  siege  to  the  eastern  capital.  The 
defeated  emperor  recognised  from  the  first  that  resistance  could  not 
be  made  successfully  behind  its  walls  and  resolved  to  save  himself 
by  submission.  His  wife  left  the  threatened  city,  threw  herself  at 
the  feet  of  her  brother,  and  besought  him  to  show  mercy.  Constan- 
tine consented  to  spare  the  life  of  Licinius  for  the  sake  of  his  sister. 
But  the  promise  was  coupled  with  humiliating  conditions.  The 
fallen  emperor  left  his  capital  for  his  enemy's  camp,  knelt  before 
the  conqueror,  implored  his  pardon,  formally  divested  himself  of 
the  imperial  purple,  and  publicly  acknowledged  Constantine  as  his 
lord  and  master.  Zosimus  speaks  of  him  on  a  previous  occasion  as 
acting  *  with  his  usual  vanity,'  and  to  a  vain  man  the  conditions 
to  which  he  had  to  submit  to  save  his  life  must  have  been  extremely 
galling.  Pardon  was  granted  publicly  and  confirmed  on  oath. 
Thereupon  Licinius  was  allowed  once  more,  but  for  once  only,  to 
take  his  seat  as  a  guest  at  the  imperial  table.  Immediately  afterwards 
he  was  sent  off  to  Salonica.  There,  contra  reli^ionem  sacramenH^ 
says  Eutropius,  with  whom  Zosimus  agrees,  he  was  put  to  death 
after  a  few  months.  The  cause,  the  date,  and  even  the  manner  of 
his  death  are  variously  given.  It  is  not  unlikely,  as  a  later  writer  ^^ 
states,  that  Licinius  gathered  barbarians  and  engaged  in  a  plot  to 
renew  the  struggle,  and  that  for  this  reason  Constantine  condemned 
him  to  death.  Zosimus  however  knows  nothing  of  a  plot. 
Constantine,  says  another  author,  taught  by  the  example  of  his 
father-in-law,  feared  that  Licinius  would  once  more  assume  the 
purple  and  found  it  opportune  to  his  purpose  to  put  him  to  death.^ 
Eusebius  glosses  over  the  death  by  simply  stating  that  the  tyrant 
and  enemy  of  God  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  law  of  arms,^^ 
evidently  also  knowing  nothing  of  a  plot.  Zonaras  ^^  states  that 
the  soldiers  complained  of  the  disloyalty  of  Licinius,  and  that 
these  plaints  were  referred  to  the  senate,  who  condemned  him  to 
death.  The  story  is  not  probable.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
immediate  cause  of  his  death,  he  was  manifestly  a  dangerous  rival. 

^  Theophanes  says  he  had  been  Caesar  for  three  months  (p.  13).  The 
author  of  the  Fragm.  Vales,  says  that  Martinianus  was  pardoned  and  banished  to 
Cappadocia.  *'  Socrates,  Hist,  eccL  i.  4. 

»  Fragm,  VaUs,  »  Vita,  u.  18.  ••  Epitome,  xiL  1. 
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UAur*.   xutLU^  y^soTh  jiaHBed  tm  iinj«rial  decree  dosed  thos 

HiiVl  r«iuHiiied  ujnaa."    The-  ntai*  bad  abandoned  its  ebbc 

vitb    tbtj    old   religioufi  and   bad   broken   vith   the    tradi 

c^niVuriek.     Tbouii  there  were  desidned  tc>  be  attemptB  at  j 

vet  tihf  y  met  vitb  merely  temporan  roeoeas. 

The  BubBtitutian  of  official  ChriBtianiiy  for  official  p 

wa.»>  one  of  those  measureB  in  human  progress  which  onoe 

pliMbed  could  never  be  reversed.    Before  the  fourth  centm 

ever3*  Boman  6abJ€)Ct  was  ordered  to  become  a  Christian, 

Christian  church  in  consequence  absorlted  many  pagan  p 

suntimeutb,  and  supersUtions.    This  result  h(»weTer  is  c 

M'hich  we  are  not  concerned  her^.*'^     The  sul»stitution  of  C 

belief  and  not  immoral  rites  for  the  manifest  incredibO: 

immoralities  of  the  old  faiths  gave  to  the  world  a  nobler 

conduct  and  of  life,  presented  to  it  a  divine  ideal  for  ii 

the  suggestion  of  a  Deity  constantly  present  as  the  ins 

purer  life,  and  held  out  more  definite  hopes  of  an  after  li 

credit  for  the  change  is  deservedly  given  to  Gonstantine.    1 

remember  that,  while  he  was  building  a  temple  of  Pax  fc 

worship  in  Rome,  his  Christian  church  of  Peace*  Hagia  £ir 

rising  in  Constantinople ;  that  in  the  chamber  under  the  co 

rative  column  in  Constantinople  he  placed  the  palladium 

from  the  Elder  Rome  and  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Cross  :  tha 

of  his  coins  he  is  represented  as  Apollo,  while  on  the  rever 

Christian  monogram,  and  that  in  a  dozen  different  ways 

endeavouring  to  win  or  retain  the  favour  of  each  of  tl 

parties :  we  may  fairly  term  him  opportunist.   Bui  from  fir 

be  was  the  representative  of  a  movement  which  sometime 

him  forward  and  sometimes  was  directed  by  him   towi 

attainment  of  the  great  object  which  culminated  in  the  tri 

tlie  Christian  party.     Whether  his  action  was  due  to  t 

mast<:nng  necessities  of  events  or  to  religious  conviction 

paratively  immaterial.     Christianity  had  proved  itself  ca 

finding  an  imperial  leader  who  could  fight  and  win  its  bat 

Ix^sme  m^^ni  and  more  an  influence  for  unifying  the  peopl 

empire,  until  Urfore  long  all   Kiin«iK'  believed  that  it  wa 

HHtun-  of  tliinj;*-  ibat  there  hbould  l>e  one  God.  one  church, 

rm|Mro».     J'roni   Ireland  l<»  the   Kuplirates  it  held  all  n 

nations  t^^Mther  nu\\\  tin-  c|i'<tion  of  Charlemagne  in  800. 

Th*  o\<rthM.>»  cif  nrraniw  d  pa^ianism,  the  triumph  c 

liahiix.  Mlii<h  \\:%>  r.f;w  tu  llie  full  tiilr    of  success,  and  t 

ii.iiin iJif.'  i«>i.!i>  *f  tl.<  f :i?rj|.aif.'ii  aj:jiiv'«l  Licinius  render 

the    *|M.<t.  tx,^.^V\\\:  ^^«rl!^  *\   }ii:t'rv.     It   is  tho  end   of 

i)\\\irA\  |.:iy:4r..Mr.  n 'a'.h\     >i:iti    (hii^tiaiiitv  replaced  it  1 
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Petrus  Canisms  and  the  German 
Counter-Reformation 

I. 

ALL  students  of  the  inner  life  of  the  sixteenth  century  will  be 
grateful  to  Father  Braunsberger  for  his  sumptuous  edition  of 
the  Letters  and  Memorials  of  the  first  and  one  of  the  greatest 
German  Jesuits.^  We  do  not  indeed  learn  very  much  that  is  new 
as  to  the  broad  lines  of  policy  or  even  as  to  the  influence  of 
Canisius  on  Germany ;  but  we  have  a  series  of  illuminating  side- 
lights upon  the  ebb  and  flow  of  Lutheran  and  catholic  influences, 
and  illustrations,  the  more  shining  that  many  of  them  come  from 
the  admission  of  enemies,  of  the  practical  efficiency  of  the  con- 
quering society  in  some  of  its  least  questionable  aspects  and  as 
represented  by  one  of  its  most  unquestionable  heroes.  For  such 
assuredly  Canisius  was,  despite  all  narrowness.  This  has  long  been 
known.  There  was  a  collection  of  his  letters,  about  one  hundred  in 
number,  prepared  in  1662  at  Freiburg,  but  never  published;  also  a 
life  by  Bader,  1614,  and  another  by  Sacchino,  1616,  and  many 
incidental  notices  scattered  up  and  down  contemporary  writings. 
There  are  in  addition  several  modern  studies,  notably  one  by  Boero, 
1852,  and  one  by  Paul  Drews,  1892.  So  it  is  not  clear  that  these 
volumes  will  lead  to  great  changes  in  our  views  on  any  material 
matters.  Still  the  previous  knowledge  of  Canisius  is  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  compared  with  the  himdreds  of  letters  and  even  more 
numerous  monumenta  which  the  editor  has  collected  from  all  the 
archives  of  Europe.  He  speaks  of  searching  in  more  than  two 
hundred  and  sixty  libraries  and  shops  in  many  different  countries, 
in  England,  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Spain,  Holland,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Sweden.  The 
editing  is  a  marvel  of  industrious  accuracy.  Exhaustive  accounts 
are  given  of  the  source  and  circumstances  of  every  letter.  The 
volumes  now  published  reach  only  to  the  beginning  of  1565, 
and  at  this  rate  there  will  be  three  or  four  more  needed  to  bring 
the  collection  down  to  the  close  of  Canisius's  provincialate  in  1569. 

'  Beati  Petri  Canisii,  SJ.^  Epistulae  et  Acta ;  collegit  et  adnotationibus  illus- 
travlt  Otto  Braunsberger  eiusdem  sooietatis  sacerdos.  i.-iv.  (Freiburg  im  Breisgan : 
Herder,  1896-1905). 
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Due  doubtless  in  part  to  excessive  modesty,  they  are  even  more  the 
result  of  that  absurd  conception  of  education  which  measures  it 
entirely  by  mental  pursuits,  and  tries  to  treat  children  as  though 
they  ought  to  behave  like  grown  men  and  women  and  were  guilty  of 
sin  or  folly  whenever  they  did  not  do  so.  What  Ganisius  tells  us 
is  merely  that  he  was  idle,  fond  of  games  and  of  playing  the  fool, 
absorbed  in  the  common  cares  and  interests  of  boys.  One  interest- 
ing religious  experience  he  relates.  When  kneeling  at  the  altar  of 
St.  Stephen's,  Nimeguen,  he  felt  a  clear  inward  persuasion  of  the 
vanity  of  worldly  things.  This  is  quite  natural ;  just  what  ought  to 
be  remembered  by  a  saint  reviving  his  memories  at  the  age  of  sixty. 
Of  even  greater  interest  is  Ganisius's  lament  over  the  carelessness 
and  irreUgion  in  which  the  younger  generation  had  come  to  be 
brought  up.  Mr.  Pollard  has  told  us  that '  the  sixteenth  century  was 
really  one  of  secularisation.'  Numerous  evidences  of  this  fact  can 
be  found  both  in  these  letters  and  those  of  a  man  so  different 
as  the  French  antiquary  Etienne  Fasquier.  When  he  tells  us  that 
he  not  only  frequently  assisted  as  '  server  at  the  mass/  but  some- 
times *  acted  '  the  priest's  part,  he  stretches  a  hand  across  the  ages 
to  children  of  different  faiths  and  alien  civilisations.^  He  goes  on 
to  make  some  pertinent  remarks  on  the  folly  of  those  who  hinder 
chUdren  educating  themselves  in  this  way  and  the  pedantry  of  those 
who  can  see  no  wisdom  save  in  the  stereotyped  '  bookish '  methods. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  insight  into  the  child  mind  shown  here  and  in  other 
places  that  enabled  Ganisius  to  compose  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
all  the  Bomancompendiums,  to  anticipate  in  fact  the  penny  catechism. 
Nimeguen  he  left  at  fifteen  and  was  sent  to  Gologne  to  school. 
His  master  he  never  ceased  to  revere.*  After  confessing  his  own 
shortcomings  he  laments  the  habit  of  throwing  the  well-born 
youth  into  unnecessary  temptations.    He  says  they  are  almost 

*  Igiior  Sacrifioantibas  aliis  libenter  inserviebam,  imo  Sacerdotis  personam  mihi 
sumebam  puer,  et  illius  aemalabar  offioinm  oantando,  offioiando,  sacrificando,  pre- 
cando :  Exprimebam,  at  poteram,  coram  aequalibus  ea  munia,  quae  sacris  operantis 
sunt  propria.  Videantur  haeo  stadia  prorsas  puerilia,  sed  in  qoibus  aliquando  tamen 
apparet  fatara  mentis  indoles,  et  mirabilis  providentiae  tuae  ratio  a  sapientibus 
cemitar  atque  oomprobatar.  Nuno  vero  peius  cam  pueris  agitar,  quando  ea  quae 
puerili  pietati  oongraere  possint,  illi  sabtrahuntur  aetati,  quae  paalatim  a  lacte  ad 
solidiorem  oibam  erat  perdaoenda.  Non  intelligant  sapientes  isti,  quot  modis  tu 
samma  sapientia  te  taosque  sermones  ad  captum  infantiae  et  insipientiae  nostrae 
accommodasti,  longeque  alitor  parvalis  quam  viris  et  grandaevis  tuae  munificentiae 
dona  communioari,  qaotidie  res  ipsa  testatur  (i.  12). 

*  There  is  a  toaching  description  of  his  debt  to  his  old  master.  '  Illius  consilia, 
mores,  exempla  novam  velati  lucem  inferebant  oculis  et  aaribus  meis.  Illius  authori- 
tate  frangebam  et  oomprimebam  praeoipites  motas  ao  sanos  ardores  adolescentiae  ; 
illius  familiaritate  contentus,  reliquas  neoessitudines  et  sodalitates  facile  negligebam. 
NuUus  (quod  sciam)  fuit  mihi  tom  charior,  atque  coniunotior  tantumque  illius  iudicio 
tribuebam  quantum  a  filio  pater  desideraret.  Neque  solum  in  confessione  secreta  me 
totum  illi  et  saepe  quidem,  aperiebam,  veram  etiam,  priusquam  nocte  cubitum  con- 
oederem,  ezponebam  illi  familiari  coUoquio  (tanta  erat  fiducia)  lapsus,  ineptias,  et 
Bordes  animae  meae '  (i.  18). 
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his  task  more  than  to  any  other  cause  is  probably  due  the  amazing 
success  of  the  Counter-Reformation  in  Southern  Germany.  Not 
merely  did  he  superintend  and  guide  the  whole  educational  move- 
ment (for  it  is  clear  he  was  an  *  educationalist,'  not  merely  an 
educational  manoBUTrer ;  this  comes  out  in  some  of  the  complaints 
he  sent  so  frequently  to  Borne),  he  was  also  a  preacher  of  no 
mean  order,  popular  and  convincing  alike  at  Cologne,  Vienna, 
Munich,  Ingolstadt,  and  above  all  Augsburg. 

Thirdly,  we  find  Canisius  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the 
important  and  final  dehberations  of  the  council  of  Trent,  acting  as 
adviser  to  Cardinal  Hosius  and  the  emperor,  as  intermediary 
between  Morone,  the  legate,  and  Ferdinand.  After  the  council  he 
seems  to  have  had  more  influence  than  any  one  else  in  causing  the 
pope's  permission  of  the  cup  to  the  laity  to  be  practically  a  dead 
letter,  by  interpreting  very  strictly  the  conditions  on  which  the  chalice 
was  to  be  granted.  At  the  suggestion  of  Pius  lY  he  peregrinated 
Germany,  and  did  more  than  any  other  single  person  to  recover  to 
the  Boman  obedience  many  of  the  German  princes  whose  allegiance 
was  either  broken  or  breakinsr.  Canisins's  success  was  due  to  the 
combination  of  qualities  he  displayed.  Of  strong  Teutonic  sym- 
pathies, he  refused  to  admit  merely  foreign  or  Italian  methods.  He 
believed  in  conciliatory  measures  and  persuasion  rather  than  mere 
coercion,  although  only  as  a  matter  of  expediency.  Above  all  things 
he  felt  that  the  key  of  the  position  lay  in  the  education  of  the  young ; 
he  was  anxious  to  supply  a  really  good  article  in  the  colleges ;  refused 
to  take  piety  as  a  substitute  for  learning  in  bis  professors.  These 
things  added  to  his  personal  charm  and  austerity  of  life  contributed 
to  a  success  which  is  almost  unparalleled  in  history. 

II. 

The  picture  as  painted  by  Canisius  and  his  correspondents  of  the 
condition  both  of  Germany  in  general  and  Teutonic  Catholicism  in 
particular  is  not  pleasing.  We  must  doubtless  allow  for  a  severely 
ascetic  attitude  towards  social  life,  and  for  a  view  of  religion  to 
which  everything  novel'  was  entirely  evil.  Lutheran  views  are 
Satanismvs,  and  Mary  of  England  is  '  a  second  Judith.'  Even  so, 
the  general  features  are  too  plain  to  be  disregarded.  In  all  classes 
luxury  is  growing  at  the  expense  of  discipline.  Lutheran  preachers 
in  Canisius's  view  owe  much  of  their  attractive  powers  to  their 
way  of  saying  what  people  like,  not  what  is  good  for  them.  But 
the  same  tendencies  show  themselves  in  the  adherents  of  the  old 
religion.  There  was  much  friction  between  the  Jesuits  and  the 
cathedral  chapter  at  Augsburg.  Clearly  a  great  deal  of  it  is  due 
to  the  higher  standard  of  life,  both  clerical  and  lay,  upheld  by  the 
members  of  the  society  and  Canisius  himself.  The  latter  is  accused 
of  inveighing  against  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  of  invading  parochial 
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30  msMh  fsffoaed  tt>  Ae  j^nttonocg  faaixts  eitt  i  wbgift  pee- 
vmlBK  Aas  is  ccoLl  ace  CmI  to  ioifKeK  isaeiL  £kewiKre  CaniaQs 
iedrnttM  duu  :isia«  a  oodEiDg  safioreigEi  to  the  Gerzcaa  mmd  as 
afaeoKflce.^  Is  wa§  Bait  shan  of  a  tnampii  fer  the  Jesoiss  to 
amis  in  a  measoR  the  i  iifitfiif!  prodi^aiiST  d  Kving.  which  was 
dkciacsm  of  the  time  and  ptaee.  Dodbdess  this  extrafagance 
waft  dot  to  die  ierdofprneBt  of  eooimeree  and  the  rise  of  new 
fertzznes,  espmaHj  in  a  raprtaH^  centre  like  Ao^borg.  *  It  is  &r 
more  eomzDcn  among  eashoiica/  he  says, '  to  abase  hefetks  than  to 
practBie  the  ordinances  of  the  church.'  The  zeal  of  hecelies  for 
their  emoae  pots  to  shame  the  coldnffiB  and  bxitr  <4  cominal 
cathnlifs,  who  are  characterised  bj  a  deathlike  torpor,  and  rash  oat 
of  chorch  like  a  pack  of  hoands  as  soon  as  the  Goi^)ei  has  b^en 
song  or  immediatelj  afi^  the  eleTation  of  the  Host  i  L  dS3t.  In 
placca  ochcrwiie  rathotic  in  srmpathj  there  is  soch  a  dearth  of 
prices  that  the  people  haie  to  be  content  with  Lotheran  ministers 
or  go  withoot ;  in  others  the  bbhops  wink  at  the  married  clergy 
for  fear  of  worse  things. 

The  state  of  things  in  Vienna  is  indescribabfe.  There  are 
hanlij  any  *  ministers '  for  the  cathedral ;  the  parishes  are  either 
vacant  or  in  the  hands  of  Latherans  or  persons  of  bad  life,  while 
no  more  than  a  score  of  priests  have  issaed  from  the  oniTersitT  in 
the  same  namber  of  jears.  Something  like  this  aj^Kars  generallj 
the  condition  of  Germany.^  The  bishops  are  even  worse,  being 
oetopied  mainlj  in  money-making,  sport,  or  ostentatioas  Uving.  ^ 


Shsd  nuk^ni  taatm  nfani.  q^od  grmsis  doccAmcs,  nujjA.  zi  rcIiqoL  ialara  ex- 
ettxBL  fFti  in  wKotaokio  diligaitiftm  csxxi  dccciiii&  iciidA  caaxiUKttm 

•  Qbub^  vix  alH  rcpernmtxir.  qoi  a  piBcseripte  iwcnMidi  eoosacfiisiiizw  ma^ 
qatok  GtnoMni  Alicni  warn ;  onde  eomplixrcs  in  omni  tiik  mmqnaxsi  ant  rmio 
arfiHnrfnm.  iffnTWMr  coBmerigntGr ;  none  uunen  abi  de  cctflftgaM*  incxLfi«  asqiK  sen- 
%tBSUk  ccf&ores  fact!  sanX  **-~<*wt  bqo  mrisi  probare  et  ampfecti  ridiezisizr.  ^^lin  eC 
•dco  yiffwthm.  IcRizMSioocs  plirmt.  d  noo  aolum  eas  di«bas  ab  EeeLesia  pn^ 
icripiu  ckmavmt,  TCfmn  etiam  hcbdamadatim  eas  oltzo  sibi  mdicart:  pnesieitim 
«o  4ic,  qoo  Chrutos  DomiiiBS  diram  pro  nobia   mortem   in   cmce  perpessus  est 

*  La  Ftfghiwa  Cathcdralc  qm  non  poj  troTar  miIli^tri  e  ofBcialL  efi  rvstano  le 
paTnriiie  o  Tacae,  orero  occopate  deQi  apoatate  ec  persons  infami.  ne  U  giorazd 
•e  eoroao  del  Tarmiorin  talmente  die  de  qnesta  UaiTezsha  icome  dicooo)  in  :30  anni 
foaci  Dflo  fooo  fatti  20  preti  (L  444).  Nee  ess  qaicqaam  Tidere  in  Germania  Uistios 
atqne  ralamftcwtaa.  qoam  in  plenaqoe  ecdesiis  desidezah  Pastcres.  maltoque  magis 
eoodonatorea  iiiL  331;.  Com  eo  osqne  spazsa  per  Germaniam  beretieorum  lirania 
floecrrrcnnt.  ae  prestandae  obedicntzae  ratio  pene  nulla  sit.  religio  eh^krita^^que  nulla, 
mrnmnm  ^tn  qood  Tentri  camiqoe  persolTitnr  stxtdiom  (L  334 >. 

**  Qois  fleat  satis  confiderando  pnlatos  et  Begentes  in  lemsalem.  Spiritoales 
qtd  delwrent  eaae  semper  in  tcmplo,  Olod  risitare  purgare  honorary  sanctidk:are,  quid 
farniTit  aliod,  qoam  quod  de  tonplo  faeiunt  tin  gtcerb  kauss.  nihil  facientes  gratis, 
qoacrentea  sua,  venantcs  eirea  ackoff  und  ocksen,  rendentes  cohnmbas  sedentes  bey 
oduen  btmckhen^  warten  ins  gtit^M  et  oecapant  se  tantnm  tempoialibas.  .  .  . 
raxmt  IB  pfcriia  et  olinm,  qoam  diaeant  et  doeent.  Ubentios  Tcrsantnr  com 
cqpis  ct  caoibai  qpun  com  librii,  libtttios  Mnrinnl  mondo  qoam  ccdesiae  (iii.  633). 
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of '  the  Imrge  and  &!  fifth/  the  Indies  (tf  the  Fngger  fiunify,  who  went 
€fver  from  Lnthenuaism  to  the  strictest  aostmty,  there  sre  stories 
of  manj  other  ccmTersions.  At  Ccdogne  numj  even  of  the  students 
adopted  the  jMraetice  of  frequent  commnnion.^^  Effects  of  such  mar- 
velloiia  rapidity  seemed  to  have  beoi  dae  rather  to  the  devotion  and 
ansterifyof  the  preacher  tiian  to  eloqii»aee  or  stjle.  Doobtless  also 
the  clearness  of  his  teaching  and  hn  Toy  d^nite  view  of  dogmatic 
questions  had  the  attraction  of  contrast  for  an  age  which  had  been 
dosed  with  the  extravagance  of  the  Zwickan  prophets  and  a  senti- 
mental presentation  of  justification  by  Sedth.  Bat  more  perhaps  was 
doe  to  preparation.  On  this  matter  we  owe  one  fiece  of  evidence 
to  Canisios's  brother  Dietrich,  rector  of  the  Jesuit  college  at  Monich, 
whose  foundation  is  related  in  these  letters.  He  says  that  his 
'  brother  frequently  spent  half  the  night  in  devotion  when  he  was  to 
preach  the  next  day,  and  that  he  fieisted  continually  (iii.  600). 
Indeed  Canisius's  bdief  in  self-discipline  as  a  means  of  spiritual 
power  would  have  done  credit  to  St.  Francis  and  is  not  agreeable 
to  modem  notions.  But  he  certainly  spared  others  sooner  than 
himself. 

What  were  the  intellectual  merits  of  his  preaching  ?  It  is  hard 
to  tell.  Probably  a  certain  simplicity  and  directness.  Canisius 
early  perceived  the  need  of  some  treatment  more  popular  and  less 
subtle  than  the  theology  of  the  schools  if  headway  was  to  be  made 
against  Lutheranism.^^  To  this  is  due  the  Catechism,  which  became 
at  once  widely  popular  and  paved  the  way  for  others.  Canisius 
was  not  blind  to  the  need  of  going  slowly  and  of  humouring  the 
irritable  Teutons.  This  view  comes  out  very  strongly  in  the 
letters  to  Yittoria.'^    Above  all  things  his  preaching  was  practical. 

**  It  is  noteworthy  that  even  some  of  the  Company  disapproved  of  any  introdaction 
of  freqaent  commonion.  Displicet  tibi  passim  introdactos  freqaentios  commonican- 
tiom  Qsus.  Proponis  enim  pericola  hinc  emergentia,  citas  Basiliom  de  baptismate. 
Sed  nobis  de  iavenibus  est  mentio,  qui  si  praecipae  stadiis  habent  servire,  Christo 
non  incommode  servient  saepios  oonfitendo  et  oommonicando  (to  Adriano  Adriani  SJ., 

i.  208). 

^*  Certo  per  satisfar  a  costoro  besogniara  hkssar  la  sabtilit^,  la  longezza,  et 
obscurity,  tatti  Torriano  che  se  facesse  per  li  Catholici  on  Compendio  sicome  Philippi 
Melanchtone  ha  scritto  Locos  communes  per  li  saoi  in  Saxonia  (i.  444). 

**  Ingolstadii  nonnihil  ofFensi  videntur,  quod  arrogantius  fortasse  significaris, 
Begem  in  tuis  haberi  manibus,  raro  aut  nunquam  consulueris  vel  convocaris,  atque  ita 
liberins,  re  prius  cum  aliis  non  communicata,  statueris  pleraque,  et  in  scriptis  tantnm 
reliqueris.  Exigua  sunt  haec,  Pater,  et  quae  abs  te  ezcusari  posse  scio;  sed  quid 
nonnunquam  concedi  possit,  quantumque  charitas  a  nobis  requirat,  quantique  referat 
lenitate  potius  quam  imperio  apud  Oermanos  uti,  etiam  atque  etiam  proyidendum  est. 
.  .  .  Dominus  lesus  qui  solus  perfectus  est  per  nos  omnia  fortiter  suaviterque  dispanat 

(u.  150). 

P.  Victoriae  scribo,  ut  commode  tractet  animos,  nee  statim  ea,  quae  optima  iudicat, 
extorquenda  putet ;  etiam  patiendo  vincitur,  et  paulatim  itur  longius,  dominus  pro- 
videbit,  nee  deseret  suos  (iL  374). 

Questa  vehementia  di  animo  alii  absenti  non  noce,  ma  ben  a  quelli  forsa  che 
stanno  di  V.  B.  quando  loro  la  vedano  melanconica  et  difficile  over  rigorosa  nella  sna 
conyeraatione  et  modo  di  procedere.  Bisogna  di  considerare  la  tenerezza  di  Qermani 
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condemn  usury,  and  drew  upon  himself  much  odium  by  treating 
even  five  per  cent,  interest  as  sinful  and  refusing  absolution  to  those 
who  took  it.  A  twentieth-century  Christian  troubled  about  the 
state  of  things  that  has  issued  logically  from  the  principles  of 
competitive  capitalism  will  be  less  ready  than  his  forefathers  to  con- 
demn Ganisius  as  a  vapouring  fool.  Owing  to  the  national  habits 
in  matters  of  the  table  he  regards  fasting  as  more  needful  than 
any  other  catholic  practice.^^  He  laments  the  supine  indifiference 
to  .the  robbery  and  violence  to  which  the  poor  are  subjected,  and 
more  than  hints  that  the  rich  support  it.  Clearly,  it  was  not  the 
courtly  eloquence  of  *  a  man  clothed  in  soft  raiment '  that  affected 
so  powerfully  the  burghers  of  Augsburg.  There  may  not  be  any- 
thing original  in  all  this.    It  is  the  commonplace  of  pulpit  denun- 

charitatem  et  aeqaitatem.  .  .  .  Vade  ad  bibliopolas,  invenis  triplicem  vel  sextaplicem 
fidem,  et  earn  defensam  verbo  Dei  (iii.  646). 

Canisius  in  contione  23  Novemhria  1561  Augtistae  in  templo  cathedraU  habita 
interrogat : 

Spectando  snperiores,  est  hoc  misereri  populi,  tarn  parum  curare  commune  bonum, 
gravare  subditos  vel  non  auflerre  gravamina  communia,  imponere  tributa  ?  Steurgelt, 
tribtU  und  schateung  2<>  Spectando  divites,  quid  communius  quam  abuti  bonis  ad 
fastum,  luzum,  oarnalem  vitam,  et  parum  cogitare  de  pauperibus  3"  Spectando 
communem  plebem,  nonne  durum  est,  neque  iustitiam  neque  misericordiam,  nee 
charitatem  esse,  sua  curare,  pauperes  negligere,  neque  de  parvo  neque  de  magno 
tribuere,  imo  etiam  mala  verba  dare  et  in  oorde  male  iudicare,  proximum  esse  indignum 
nostra  misericordia  vel  eleemosyna,  esse  ignotum,  etc.,  et  sinimus  potius  nostra 
consumi  quam  ut  cedant  in  usum  proximi. 

Nonne  sund  und  scliand^  quod  divites  tot  florenos  expendnnt  in  unam  comessa- 
tionem  ut  10-20  vel  centum  pauperes  foveri  queant,  2°  non  inexcusabile  tot  nudos 
apparere  et  nos  abundare  vestibus  in  cista,  3^  Quis  non  arguat  mulieres,  quae  nullum 
modum  et  finem  faciunt  omamentorum,  semper  nova  excogitant,  et  prae  aliis  videri 
volunt,  tantum  exponunt  in  vestem  quantum  antea  vel  sex  ante  paucos  annos,  nuUus 
pannus  satis  delicatus,  nullus  cibus  satis  pretiosus,  nullum  vinum  satis  pretiosum, 
nullum  omamentum  sufficiens,  ad  ventrem  et  terrenum  corpus  decorandum  et 
exaltandum.  Gives  volunt  esse  nobiles  eijunckeros  habere  fiiios,  nobiles  consumunt 
quantum  comites  et  principes.  Quid  ergo  mirum  a  Deo  nos  percuti  carestia  et  inedia, 
cum  non  simus  misericordes,  imo  etiam  tam  turpiter  abutamur,  ut  melius  esset  et 
optabilius,  nos  esse  natos  mendicos  et  perseverare,  quam  quod  opes  nos  perducerent  ad 
peccata  et  scandala  imo  etiam  plerumque  ad  certam  damnationem.  Cogitate  fratres 
exemplum  Christi  et  commendatos  habete  vobis  pauperes.  1"*  Nonne  tempus  ad  hoc 
monet  die  kalte  und  strenge  Zeit,  nonne  pauperes  potissimum  nunc  egent  nostra 
misericordia  2"*  Quis  nescit  caristiam  liquorum  et  omnium  rerum,  quae  emi  debent 
3<*  Quanta  turba  pauperum  quae  in  dies  augetur,  cum  artifices  etiam  non  habeant 
quod  agant,  et  gravantnr  mit  der  hausshaltung  uxore  et  liberis,  non  possunt  operari, 
non  vendere,  vendentes  parum  lucrantur  (iii.  629). 

Est  opus  iustitiae  tegere  membra  Christi  qui  nostra  membra  superfluis  ornamus,  et 
in  vestibus  excedimus,  mit  den  ringen^  ketten^  halssbandy  sammet  und  setden^  licet 
Christus  dicat:  qui  mollibus  vestiuntur  in  domibus  regum  sunt  .  .  .  opus  prudentiae, 
Christianam  iuventutem  iuvare  in  honestis  studiis  et  orphanos  consolari,  qui  cupiunt 
esse  boni,  et  si  aliquando  male  agunt  corripiuntur  a  preceptoribus.  Nonne  opus  grati- 
tudinis  providere  illis  qui  quotidie  pro  nobis  orant  et  psallunt,  ornant  et  augent  cultum 
divinum,  et  impediuntur  studiis  et  praeceptis  ne  mendicent  (iii.  630). 

**  Dico  aperte  quod  nos  German!  fere  plus  ieiunare  obligemur  quam  aliae  nationes, 
quia  non  minus  sed  magis  et  sepias  pecoamus  crapula  et  ebrietate  et  inde  etiam 
appellemur,  dollen  vollen  deutschen  (iii.  645). 
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society  could  find  the  means  ready  to  its  hand.'''  This  policy  it 
was  which  led  to  the  triumphs  and  also  to  the  troubles  of  the 
Jesuits  at  Vienna,  Ingolstadt,  Munich,  Dillingen,  and  elsewhere. 
Canisius  had  at  his  back  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  Dukes  William 
and  Albert  of  Bavaria,  and  Cardinal  Otto  Truchsess,  bishop  of 
Augsburg.  Commonly,  indeed,  it  was  easier  to  win  royal  and 
imperial  countenance  than  the  support  of  their  councillors.  The 
entourage  was  in  fact  often  Lutheran,  or  at  least  anti-Jesuit,  in 
sympathy.  Cardinal  Otto  expressed  in  extravagant  terms  his 
desire  to  do  everything  for  the  college  at  Dillingen,  but  he  was 
found  by  his  friends  rather  a  broken  reed  and  was  never  quite 
trusted  by  the  authorities.^^  True  he  supported  Canisius  in  his 
struggles  with  the  Augsburg  chapter.  But  it  was  at  all  times  hard 
to  get  money  out  of  him,  even  when  it  had  been  promised,  and 
although  the  society  took  the  precaution  of  making  a  definite  con- 
tract with  its  patron.  To  begin  with,  he  was  always  in  debt,  was 
sumptuous  and  extravagant  personally,  nor,  despite  his  zeal  for 
'  the  exercises,'  does  his  private  expenditure  appear  to  have  been 
checked.  From  the  very  first  his  sincerity,  or  rather  his  stability, 
had  been  questioned.*^  Perhaps  nothing  shows  better  the  wisdom 
of  the  Jesuit  administration  than  its  refusal  to  jump  at  this  and 
other  offers.  Vittoria,  indeed,  was  always  starting  new  schemes 
and  pressing  on  fresh  colleges.  But  both  Canisius  and  the  Boman 
authorities  saw  that  there  must  be  a  proportion  both  of  men  and 
money  between  the  colleges  and  the  resources  of  the  society.  The 
dearth  of  men  was  the  main  difdculty.  Many  and  passionate  are 
the  appeals  of  Canisius  for  more  lecturers,  better  lecturers,  men 
in  decent  if  not  in  good  health,  men  who  to  piety  add  knowledge 
and  to  knowledge  the  power  of  imparting  it.  For,  as  he  says  more 
than  once,  spirituality  is  of  small  service  without  learning,  and 
teaching  power  is  more  useful  than  either.'^     In  all  these  points 

^  Petatur  etiam  a  Summo  Pontifice,  quod  impetrari  commode  poterit,  ut  passim 
erigantar  Catholicae  Scholae,  translatis  in  eum  usum  Monasteriis  adeo  labefactis,  at 
ea  vix  restitui  posse  putentur  (iv.  92). 

Praeterea  ut  catalogus  librorum,  qui  propter  suspectos  aut  imparos  authores 
prohiberi  ceperuiit,moderationem  acoipiat  Germanicae  nationi  accommodatam  (iv.  93). 

Sola  spes  ferme  est  in  puerilibus  scholis,  ut  seminarium  ecolesiae,  quod  in  senibus 
iam  emarcuit,  in  pueris  resuscitetur  (i.  562). 

Li  monasterii  ogni  dl  piii  e  piii  sono  abbandonati  et  li  beni  se  applicano  al  fisco 
delli  secolari,  tanto  bene  nelle  terre  delli  catholici  come  delli  heretioi. 

''  Dio  sa  cbe  io  no  ho  altro  fine,  altro  disegno,  di  tutta  mia  intentione,  che  di 
stabilir  questi  collegii,  per  li  quali  metterd  mia  anima,  mio  honore,  mia  robba,  mia 
vita,  et  mio  sangue  (Otto  Truchsess  to  Natalis  and  Canisius,  iv.  358). 

"  Dominus  ita  liberalem  nobis  Gardinalem  faciat,  sicut  videri  iile  vult  soribendo. 
Hoo  unum  addam  de  Gonsiliariis,  quod  non  adeo  favere  dicantur  Ecclesiasticis,  quodque 
in  numeranda  pecunia  soleant  libenter  cunotari  quantumvis  urgeat  Cardlnalis  (iv.  378). 

s*  Vero  k  che  il  Beverendo  Padre  tiene  buona  cora  dello  spirito,  ma  io  vorria  anche 
veder  maggior  frutto  del  studio,  acoio  pii\  presto  et  melius  instrntti  ascessino  fuora 
della  philoBophia  per  venir  alia  Theologia  et  alia  messa,  tanto  desolata  (1. 451). 
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in  even  a  moduli  university,  the  diffienltieB  were  not  in 
tuiiMt  due  U>  nndei^radoate  '  spirits.*  Here  is  mn  instance : 
A  cenain  abbot  had  sent  a  pig  f<»'  a  present  to  one  of  the  medical 
proiessoffs  as  '  from  a  grateful  patient.*  Through  a  mktake  the 
p^  vms  brou^t  to  the  house  of  another  professor,  also  unfortu- 
natelT  a  doctor.  The  (me  charged  the  other  with  fraudulent 
detention  of  his  pig.  The  '  detaining '  professor  r^orted  that  his 
adTersarr  was  '  Ijing  in  his  throat.'  Since  both  were  members  of 
the  senate  it  was  decided  that  the  insults  had  arisen  not  out  of  any 
animus  or  desire  to  insult,  but  from  the  heat  of  anger  and  the 
detention  of  the  pig.  Each  is  ordered  to  refrain  from  insulting  the 
other.  They  promise  to  come  to  a  mutual  arrangement  about 
the  pig.    But  ic  does  not  appear  that  the  difficulty  did  end  in  this 


On  another  occasion  two  students  were  rusticated  for  two  years 
tamqmam  grassatorfs  et  imva$ores  homimmm  for  many  acts  of  disorder. 
These  included  the  beating  of  a  clerical  student  in  a  public  place, 
Le.  a  dancing    school,  and    oth^    offences,  such   as   '  cutting ' 
lectures  and  attacking  other  students,  including  some  noblemen,  on 
St.  Catherine's  Day.     In  spite  of  prayra^  and  supplications  the 
decision  was  adhered  to.      Eventually  however  they  were  allowed 
to  reside,  on  conditicm  that  they  attended  two  lectures  a  day,  and 
did  not  wander  about  the  streets  at  night,  and  during  the  winter 
c<Hisidered  themselves   'gated'  at  eight  in  the  evening.      These 
conditions  they  did  not  observe,  and  one  of  them 'made  a  most 
violent  attack  with  his  fists  on   somebody.      They  were  accord- 
ingly committed  to  prison,  but  let  out  in  order  to  find  bafl  for 
themselves.    One  of  them  who  failed  to  do  this  was  '  sent  down.' 
A  young  gentleman  is  sent  to  prison  for  letting  off  bomdnrdae 
and  frightening  the  townsfolk.     Things  got  so  bad  in  this  respect 
that  a  proclamation  was  issued  bidding   the  students  behave  as 
students  oo^t,  profit  by  their  tuition,  and  refrain  fit>m  wander- 
ing about  the  streets  in  idleness.    They  are  warned  of  the  con- 
sequences of  disobedience.     It  is  better  to  have  a  small  university 
than  a  crowd  of  *  ne*er-do-weels.*    Brid^rooms  among  the  students 
are  forbidden  to  have  too  many  guests  at  their  weddings.      They 
are  to  behave  as  citizens,  not  noblemen.      They  are  not  to  occupy 
more  than  four  tables,  unless  they  are  privileged  perscms;    nor 
are  they  to  go  wandering  about  the  churches  during  the  hours  of 
divine   service.      Finally  the   bomb-throwing  is  prohibited   in   a 
stringent  edict,  and  the  wickedness  of  fireworks  is  loudly  asserted. 
Apparently  the  edict  fulfilled  its  purpose.     There  have  been  other 
universities  where  similar  edicts  have  been  issued,  but   with  a 
diffnnent  result.^ 


magna  adscTerilate  inteitlietam  «!»  ab  Ufaistrinnao 
ad  iBiiB  Totaalalem  «l  a  aokia  ^nvi  poena  prakihitina 
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one  of  the  points  which  arise  in  a  discussion  about  getting  help  for 
Poland.  The  substitution  of  beer  for  wine  was  very  naturally  a 
trial  to  those  who  came  from  the  south.  The  superiors  in  Borne 
are  full  of  sympathy,  and  bid  them  have  wine,  if  they  really  need 
it.  One  of  Yittoria's  worst  offences  lay  in  this :  not  merely  did  he 
forbid  all  drinking  between  meals,  outside  and  inside  the  house, 
not  merely  did  he  tell  the  brethren  that  if  they  dined  out  they 
must  drink  only  water,  but  he  actually  wanted  the  wine  diluted. 
This  was  all  very  well  in  Italy,  which  rejoices  in  Ghianti  and  full- 
bodied  red  wines ;  but  in  Germany  with  its  light  white  liquids 
it  was  a  different  matter. 

Then  there  are  the  usual  difficulties  with  parents.  A  certain 
Octavian  Fugger,  of  the  banking  family,  was  at  Bome.  His  father 
desired  him  to  be  treated  precisely  as  the  other  students.  He  is 
too  fond  of  his  clothes  and  a  little  extravagant.  On  one  occasion 
however  a  sympathising  visitor  declared  that  Octavian  was  squalid 
and  ill-fed  in  appearance  and  nescio  qua  parte  corporis  inflatum 
(perhaps  he  deserved  it).  The  matter  was  investigated  and  the 
boy  found  to  be  quite  healthy ;  after  a  certain  evil  influence  had 
been  removed  he  developed  very  satisfactorily.  One  thing  how- 
ever is  lacking.  Why  does  he  not  write  home  oftener  ?  Surely 
this  can  be  seen  to  ?  ^^  Whether  it  was,  we  cannot  say.  The 
complaint  occurs  more  than  once.  All  this  is  as  it  should  be. 
Wherever  the  boarding  school  exists  there  will  be  complaints  by 
parents  that  their  sons  are  ill-fed  or  badly  treated,  which  turn  out 
to  be  unfounded ;  then  the  son  has  such  a  good  time  that  he  gives 
up  writing  letters;  and  finally  the  business  man  ends  by  com- 
plaining irritably  of  the  expenses  of  education. 

The  really  serious  difficulty  came  from  the  rector  of  the  college 
at  Vienna,  and  from  his  relations  both  with  his  subordinates  and 
his  superiors.  Yittoria  was  a  Spaniard  of  learning  and  piety,  but 
apparently  without  the  capacity  for  ruling  men.  These  faults  were 
aggravated  by  a  rigid  asceticism,  which  led,  as  is  not  uncommon,  to 
a  certain  morbid  irritability  and  produced  consequences  very  dis- 
agreeable to  his  underlings,  whether  they  were  students  or  novices 
of  the  order.  Yittoria  was  a  little  vain,  and  excited  animadversion 
by  the  pomp  and  circumstance  with  which  he  celebrated  his  own 
profession  to  the  final  solemn  vow  of  the  society.  At  any  rate  his 
rule  was  disastrous.  He  did  not  understand  the  Teutonic  tempera- 
ment, appears  to  have  been  utterly  wanting  in  human  sympathy, 
took  every  reproof  or  even  bint  as  an  insult,  insisted  upon  treating 
Ganisius  as  a  personal  enemy,  and   railed   against  him  openly, 

^  Qnod  ad  Ooiavianani  Foggerum  attinet,  miratur  Pater  puerum  tarn  raro  soribere, 
qnem  singulis  mensibus  aliqaid  mittere  decebat.  Expectat  rationes  etiam  somptaam 
at  explicate  norit,  qnantom  et  pro  quibus  puer  debeat,  qaemadmodmn  istonun  inos  eat 
ad  rationes  omnia  plene  referre  (iv.  692). 
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of  &e  cicddng  of  die  Ivediren.^  There  is,  of  eonrse,  Dolhing 
stgBpge  in  the  gnaliop,  lAich  is  of  constont  letmieMCfc,  IXooblleBs 
Tittocim  ^xm^  Immelf  a  fine  disc^Gnariaa  and  leguded  his 
Utem-trtbors  at  Mmddi  and  Pragae  as  slack  and  indiilgeoL  The 
vluk  inridpiil  pnrres  that  in  this  caae  at  leaii  the  saperiors*  side 
WW&  wA  the  OEihr  one  attendrf  to  at  Rome,  as  llariana  was  to 
fTTwyptaFTt  a  fitde  later  in  his  ittinmnaling  book  of  rritirisin.  Tme 
tte  imniediale  siqierior  of  Yittona  was  on  die  side  of  the  opfireesed 
be^shren.  btt  bodi  Lainez  and  Lanmr  (mho  was  sent  at  one  time 
to  inTBStigafe)  *FPC  ^  ^^^  ^o**^  their  bast  to  go  into  die  matter. 
In  Yittoria  s  d^once  it  shoold  be  said  that  he  hated  his  task  and 
vanted  to  be  at  vock  in  Itahr — as  indeed  he  was  beioie  Tery 


We  hape  said  diat  Ganisias  was  an  edocatiaBaGst  as  wdl  as 
an  eedesiastic,  and  desired  the  aH-roond  cnhiiFe  of  his  pupils. 
It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  tha«  was  a  notion  of  gmng 
eadi  of  the  eoHeges  a  special  refieraxe  to  some  one  fiMnlty — law 
at  Tngnkladt,  languages  at  If  mudu  theologT  at  Munich,  and  so 


on.  The  main  difficnltr  azose  from  the  Index  of  prohibited  books. 
One  great  canse  of  praciieal  ezrais  in  the  ^^^»»^"  church  has 
remained  eonstant  from  the  sisSidefidi  centmy  to  the  encydieal 
PmtfintdM  #fvw,  the  inespaeitr  of  the  Curia,  with  its  Italian 
ratowrvMK,  tt>  grasp  the  situation  of  cadiolics  filing  in  coontries  largely 
ncn-eatholie.  Ixsrd  Acton  showed  how  this  error  led  to  the  diffuenees 
which  culminated  in  the  brief  condenming  the  Mnnicfa  congress.^ 
The  same  spirix  led  «>  the  difficohies  alKwt  the  Index.  Canisins, 
thoQgb  a  Jesait«  and  not  at  aDofien-muidfd  in  theokigieal  questions, 
was  nep»theliKS  a  Garman,  and  knew  the  conditions  he  had  to 
wvirk  in.  He  fieh  that  all  leadiing*  espMsalhr  of  the  classics,  would 
k  hnposable  unless  some  alteration  of  the  i^ijd  mks  of  die  Index 
were  aUoved.  We  find  him  repeatedhr  praying  his  superiors  at 
Borne  te>  secnre  a  lax  interpretation  of  tbe!9e>or  dse  d^nite  exemp- 
ticn  6m*  ^Sbchers  and  sindcnis,  and  stiU  more  fcr  confessors.  He 
wants  to  know  how  it  is  pcesible  to  answ^n-  the  hoetics  if  one 
may  not  read  their  works>  and  pat  the  question,  rused  again  by 
BeOarmine's  Ci>«MHnrr»iw,  whethi»'  the  danger  to  the  ,^*  de  char- 
kiwsi^cansai  by  the  widespread  di^ssiemination  cfhei^tieal  views  as 
facts  considered  by  the  a{N]Jogist  can  begi^aterthan  die  6uit  of  the 
apc4c^.  This  is  a  dilemma  whic^b  ixk'Ht^  constantly  in  eedesiastkal 
his^sry  in  one  ferm  or  another :  and  it  is  not  fc«'  an  Anglican  to 

'  Ftggitsrrr  «6S»  la  ^At  p«n»  a  ».\$sm  iHt-atml?  »»:  sm  fi^rsu  ....  accnime 

tattn  KauB  ftxauaai  teat  a  &k»&viaai  TtirtiMJis  ftrntzibos. 
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direction  for  the  young  or  the  uneducated.  Perhaps  this  is  no 
justification  for  the  Index.  But  it  affords  some  explanation  of  the 
motives  which  led  to  its  origin  in  a  time  of  unsettlement  and  panic. 
The  Index  attempts  by  open  and  explicit  measures  to  effect  the 
result  which  the  irresistible  pressure  of  social  orthodoxy  produces 
in  any  religious  body  of  defined  views,  or  any  coterie  of  similar 
sympathetic  minds,  whether  political,  literary,  or  even  artistic. 
If  the  dissemination  of  ideas  be  a  social,  not  merely  an  individual 
thing,  some  form  of  directing  it  will  inevitably  exist. 

VI. 

The  interest  of  the  writings  of  Canisius  to  many  readers  will  be 
found  in  the  light  they  throw  on  the  inner  history  of  the  council  of 
Trent  and  the  activity  of  the  Jesuits  therein.  Here,  as  indeed  through- 
out, it  is  not  so  much  any  new  actual  knowledge  of  importance  as  the 
expansion  in  details  of  points  already  known.  Ganisius's  influence 
on  the  emperor  has  long  been  recognised,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  there  is  anything  in  these  documents  which  will  materially 
alter  our  judgment.  What  they  do  throw  light  on  is  the  character 
and  influence  of  the  man  who  perhaps  more  than  any  other  person 
was  responsible  for  the  German  Counter-Reformation.  Cardinal 
Hosius,  who  seems  always  to  have  had  a  high  opinion  of  Canisius, 
declares  how  necessary  it  is  to  have  his  advice,  owing  to  the  sur- 
prising lack  of  learned  theologians  in  Germany,  either  among 
catholics  or  heretics.^^  Canisius  is  also  praised  for  his  conciliatory 
and  tactful  methods,  a  noteworthy  fact  when  we  realise  what  a 
rigidly  conservative  position  he  maintained.'^  From  the  Provincial 
himself  we  have  an  interesting  picture  of  the  council  during  June 
1562.^^    Incidentally  it  shows  how  exiguous  at  this  time  was  the 

**  Magna  est  in  Oermania  virorom  solide  doctorum  penoria,  etai  Theologomm 
nusquam  sit  maior  oopia :  omnes  enim  hio  Theologi  sunt,  sed  tanto  pleriqne  magis 
rudes  in  Theologia,  quanto  sibi  doctiores  videntor,  neque  vero  soli  Catholici,  Terom 
etiam  haeretioi  magna  doctorum  virorum  penuria  laborant  (iii.  723). 

'"  Probatur  mihi  et  Beverendissimi  et  D.  T.  Canisii  ratio  docendi  prius  qoam 
exeorandi,  neque  id  impedire  debet  aliquot  dierum  mora.  Habet  enim  res  aequitatem, 
et  utilitatem,  proderit  ad  reconciliandos  animos  multorum,  non  est  praeferenda  virgae 
austeritas,  sed  spiritus  benignitas  et  mansuetudinis,  cum  erudiveritis  ut  Patres,  in- 
stitueritis  ut  Magistri,  tum  denique  ad  illud  accedendum  est,  quod  necessitatem  magis, 
quam  voluntatem  habere  videatur  (iii.  736).  Drews  in  his  interesting  aooonnt  regards 
Canisius  as  much  less  conservative  a  papalist  than  Lainez  and  Salmeron  {Schriften 
des  Vereins  fUr  Reformationsgeschichte,  ch.  v.) 

*7  De  sjnodo  Tridentina  dicam— Videas  in  ea  Theologos  longe  doctissimoSi  quorom 
conventum  ego  frequentiorem  nusquam  reperiri  posse  sentio.  Neque  divini  tantuzn, 
sed  human!  quoque  iuris  adsunt  peritissimi,  a  principibus  et  regibuB  missL  Conflaunt 
hie  multarum  nationum  homines  et  Oratores  cum  publica  authoritate,  ot  Qermani, 
Hungari,  Hispani,  Lusitani,Qalli,  Oraeci,  ut  infinitam  fere  turbam  Italorom  praeteream, 
aetate  nostra  plures  dootiores  et  praestantiores  Eoolesiarum  praesules,  imo  eod^mque 
tttpiMWA  aaIIaa^m  nemo  vidit.    Ex  his  Cardinales  lectissimi  yiri  sex,  ArohiepiBOOpi 

ts  160  in  nniversum.    Oallia  promittit  qaadraginta  breTi 
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fiaUe  to  sbmn,  mail  en  no  mttouni  be  mbolidifid.  Xo  g&Temment 
oomid  euA  widiool  it.  A  tigid  sjslem  of  hw,  witli  no  means  of 
leeogmang  oteftaaial  dremnstenees,  would  be  onworUUe  in  ciTil 
soeietT,  fv  more  so  in  eedesiastieal  with  its  Ctr  goal  and  deeper 


The  qneslkm  of  the  residence  of  bishops  was  the  most  impor- 
tant pnetieal  question  at  issue,  and  farmed,  whoi  Canisins 
arrived,  a  fraiU  et  odiota  amJUcimtio.  The  iriiole  proUem  of  the 
natore  of  authority  in  the  chordi  and  the  meaning  of  /as  Dkimmm 
was  raised  by  the  claim  that  residence  was  enjoned  imre  dirtHo. 
It  is  admirabfy  dismmed  by  Lainei  in  his  funoos  dilatation. 
Qnimig  far  a  time  does  little  hot  record  the  innmneraUe  delays 
and  endksB  squabbles  it  inTC^Led.  Both  in  this  and  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Utraqnist  controversy  it  is  possiUe  that  the  Jesoits 
were  m^e  far-sifted  than  their  adversaries.  It  is  not  easy  to 
miderstand  the  violence  with  which  Canisiiis  treats  the  proposal  to 
grant  the  cap  to  the  laity  unless  it  was  because  he  had  at  one 
time  been  in  favour  of  concession.^  We  hear  of  the  ealix  imebrians, 
of  those  demanding  it  desiring  to  '  drink  the  wine  of  iniquity/  and 
sueb-like  phrases.  Why  Canisius  changed  his  opinion  we  do  not 
know.  It  may  have  been  change  of  conviction,  though  the 
papal  emissary  boasted  that  he  had  bribed  him.  Such  a 
bribe  could  only  have  been  some  boon  for  the  society.  Canisius 
was  incapable  of  taking  or  even  being  tempted  by  any  personal 
offer.  At  any  rate  he  did  change  his  views.  Even,  after  the 
matter  had  been  referred  to  Rome  and  ttie  pope  had  granted  the 
chalice  under  certain  conditions  he  set  himself  to  prevent  any  use 
being  made  of  the  concession,  by  so  strict  an  interpretation  of  the 
conditions  as  to  render  the  grant  practically  inoperative.  There  is 
an  interesting  account  of  a  meeting  held  at  Salzburg  under  the 
auspices  of  the  archbishop  and  of  the  arguments  used  by 
Camsius  to  prevent  concession.  So  bur  as  can  be  judged  his 
position  was  one  of  pure  conservatism.  The  whole  opposition  is 
di£Scult  to  understand.  Something  is  said  of  the  dangers  of 
irreverence.      Something  is  hinted  of   the  sanitary  objection.^' 

**  VeromUmen  ob  tales  abnsns  toUi  non  potest  Pontifid  dispensandi  feteultas,  quae 
Don  solum  otilis,  sed  etiam  necessaria  est  in  Eoclesia  Dei :  adeo  ne  hnmana  quidem 
PoiiUa  sine  dispensationibos  et  moderationibos  legom  reote  oonstaret  (iT.  90). 

**  SoAus  Canisias  heri  valde  ad  propositam  dixit :  Patmmqoe  animos  ad  oalicis 
eoneessionem  inclinatiores  qaodammodo  reddidit.  .  .  .  Petros  Canisius  lesoita  Flander 
com  magna  instantia  moltisque  rationibos  peoiit  at  ooncederetor  (iiL  752). 

**  Est  altera  otilitas,  qood  ita  commanicantes  testimonium  Yerae  fidei  oeiendont 
eontra  istorum  pemitiosom  errorem,  qui  putant  sub  una  specie  non  Terum  et  integrum 
Christum  contineri  ac  sumL  .  .  .  (iv.  625). 

Ut  omittamus  id  genus  alia  incommoda  et  pericula,  quae  circa  Excelleniiss.  hoc 
Eocharistiae  Sacramentum  satis  eaveri  non  possunt,  praesertim  apud  promiscuam 
illam  hominum  multitudinem,  qui  partim  sani  partim  infirmi,  iuTenes  et  aenes, 
qnantumvis  agrestes  et  incompositi,  ad  calieem  bibendum  essent  admitteodi  .  .  .  {Und,} 
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those  noticed  less  important.  But  I  hope  that  enough  has 
been  said  to  suggest  the  value  of  this  vast  collection,  which  is  by 
no  means  yet  completed.  Certainly  it  helps  us  a  little  better  to 
understand  the  Gounter-Eeformation  and  the  causes  of  its  success. 
It  shows  us  Germany,  and  more  particularly  Austria  and 
Bavaria,  emerging  from  a  condition  either  of  Lutheranism  or 
complete  secularity,  with  priests  licentious  and  ignorant,  monas- 
teries deserted  or  decaying,  governments  largely  hostile  and 
Erastian,  whether  catholic  or  protestant,^^  the  nobility  either 
Lutheran  in  spirit  or  simply  irreligious,  with  an  episcopate  to 
match,  the  whole  ecclesiastical  system  out  of  gear,  and  nearly  all 
the  resources  of  culture  and  education  in  the  hands  of  its 
enemies.  At  one  time  there  were  hardly  any  catholic  schools 
remaining,  and  then  we  see  the  gradual  process  by  which  this 
condition  of  things  was  reversed.  That  there  was  persecution  is 
undoubted,  and  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  many  ways  the 
method  of  exile  was  more  effective  than  the  lurid  spectacles  of 
Spanish  ingenuity.  But  it  was  not  persecution  which  really  did 
the  work.  Samuel  Gardiner  used  to  say  that  '  consciousness  of 
strength  is  a  necessary  condition  of  toleration.'  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  persecution.  It  is  never  really  effective  unless  the  perse- 
cuted minority  is  weak  and  insignificant.  In  Germany  at  this 
time  change  in  the  pubUc  mind  was  necessary  before  persecution 
could  be  employed  with  much  effect.  Even  Ignatius  saw  this.^*  It 
is  this  change  of  mind  for  which  Ganisius  is  responsible. 
To  his  energy  and  sweetness  of  character,  to  his  tact  and  under- 
standing of  the  needs  of  Germany,  to  his  devoted  and  self-denying 
life,  his  resolve  to  shame  the  catholic  '  respectables  *  and  to 
uphold  the  highest  standard  of  morals,  both  in  private  and  com- 
mercial life,  was  due  a  success  which  even  among  Jesuit  victories 

et  propositas  conditiones  observare,  quas  Pontifex  in  ipsa  concessione  a  communi- 
cantibus  exigit.  Atque  ita  nee  ilh  primo  die  nee  postea  fuit  quiequam^  qui  sub 
utraque  specie  apud  lesuitas  oomxnunicaret  (iv.  634). 

*"  Primum  enim  fatentur,  et  Bex  ipse  non  nescit,  contra  iuris  communem  dis- 
positionem  esse,  magnoque  cum  consoientiae  periculo  fieri,  quod  ita  se  tueantur 
praescriptione  temporis,  et  consuetudine  priorum  Archiducum  inveterata  contra  liber- 
tatem  et  iurisdictionem  ecclesiasticam.  Igitur  pergunt  in  foro  civili  de  rebus  et  causis 
Ecclesiasticorum  cognoscere  Ecclesiis  gravia,  fortassis  et  iniqua  onera  imponere,  Ucet 
iam  saepe  et  multum  reclament  quidam  Ecclesiarum  Episoopi.  Hino  iam  emergit 
quaestio  duplex.  Una,  quo  pacto  reformandus  hie  abusus,  qui  utinam  non  sit  oom« 
munis  apud  prinoipes  Germaniae.  Altera,  quomodo  tractandi  in  foro  interiori  tales 
consiliarii  et  iudices,  qui  fatentur  in  confessione,  quod  iuxta  receptam  consuetudinem 
et  commissionem  sibi  a  principe  suo  f actam  procedant  contra  immunitatem,  libertatem 
et  iurisdictionem  ecclesiasticam?  Ck>gnoscunt  enim  et  indicant,  ut  alii  assessores, 
tum  de  rebus,  tum  de  personis  ecclesiasticis,  quamvis  sint  laici,  ita  ut  quae  ad  fonun 
ecclesiasticum  relerri  solent,  ad  suum  tribunal  revocent,  ipsosque  Praelatos  coram  se 
respondere  laciunt :  sic  enim  usa  receptam  esse  aiunt  in  Austria  etc  (i.  479). 

^  De  «itxeiiio  laro^oio  «t  de  Inquisitione  ibi  oonstituenda  non  loquor,  quia  soprm 

«ii  nimo  affecta  est  (i.  491). 
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is  remarkable  and  has  hardly  a  parallel  in  history.  Doubtless 
his  bigotry  and  narrow  conservatism,  his  incapacity  to  see  any- 
thing good  in  Lutheranism,  assisted  at  once  to  narrow  the  limits 
and  intensify  the  immediate,  if  not  the  ultimate,  results  of  his 
work.  In  this  he  was  not  unlike  others.  But  a  certain  charm 
which  yet  shines  oat  in  his  portrait  and  is  apparent  in  many  of 
his  letters  was  all  his  own.  His  was  not  a  great  intellect,  perhaps 
not  a  very  high  administrative  talent.  But  he  united  a  number  of 
qualities  needed  by  his  country  in  that  day.  He  could  preach, 
and  preachy  as  they  say  now,  '  straight.*  He  knew  what  the 
common  people  could  take  in,  hence  a  book  which  was  so  popular 
that  it  was  translated  into  several  languages,  the  Catechism.  He 
won  the  love  of  his  subordinates  and  had  at  least  a  notion  of  what 
education  ought  to  be.  His  life  set  people  asking  the  questions, 
'  Was  Luther  right  after  all  ? '  '  Is  it  wise  or  possible  to  break 
entirely  with  the  past  ? '  The  dissensions  of  the  Lutherans,  added 
to  the  educational  and  missionary  zeal  of  Ganisius,  did  more  than 
anything  else  to  determine  the  character  of  the  answer.^^ 

J.  Nbvillb  Figgis. 

^  Ex  Lutheri  secta,  tot  sectas  videmas  inter  se  dissectas  in  Germania  ut  viz 
usquam  parus  Tigeat  Lutheran ismus  (ii.  628). 
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The  Economic  Causes  for  the  Scottish 

Union 

DURING  the  seveDteentb  century  the  development  of  indostry 
and  commerce  gradually  became  the  predominant  interest  of 
the  three  great  nations  of  western  Europe.  In  Holland  this  was 
especially  so  after  the  end  of  her  war  of  independence ;  in  England, 
after  the  civil  war ;  and  in  France,  during  the  administration  of 
Colbert.  The  policy  adopted  by  all  was  strictly  protective.  Its 
leading  features  were  the  encouragement  of  industry  by  prohibiting 
the  import  of  foreign  manufactures  and  keeping  up  the  supply  of 
raw  materials,  and  the  development  of  trade  by  encouraging  the  use 
of  native  shipping  and  forbidding  or  penalising  the  employment  of 
foreign  vessels.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  the  English 
looked  upon  the  Dutch  as  their  most  powerful  rivals.  James  I  and 
Charles  I  both  issued  proclamations  restricting  the  use  of  foreign 
vessels,  but  their  regulations  were  neither  so  strict  in  themselves 
nor  were  they  so  severely  enforced  as  were  the  more  famous  Navi- 
gation Acts  of  1651, 1660,  and  1663,  which  were  directed  primarily 
against  the  Dutch.  France  also  was  preparing  to  enter  the  arena 
of  commercial  contest,  and  was  developing  her  protective  system. 
.In  1659,  partly  in  retaliation  for  the  English  act,  a  tax  was 
imposed  on  all  foreign  vessels  trading  with  France ;  and  in  1664 
and  1667  successive  tariffs  imposed  heavy  and  almost  prohibitive 
duties  on  the  import  of  English  and  Dutch  manufactures.  English 
merchants  were  seriously  alarmed.  The  whigs  took  up  their  cause, 
and  in  1678,  and  again  after  the  Revolution,  trade  with  France  was 
prohibited.  It  might  have  been  said  of  England  as  the  Dutch 
ambassador  said  of  France,  '  On  remue  ciel  et  terre  ici  pour  oter 
aux  strangers  la  navigation  et  le  commerce.' 

The  position  of  Scotland  at  this  time  was  one  of  great  difficulty. 
At  the  time  of  her  union  with  England  in  1603  she  was  a  country 
of  undeveloi)ed  economic  resources,  almost  medieval!  in  her 
organisation  of  trade  and  industry.  For  the  first  half  of  the 
century  she  was  preoccupied  with  religious  interests,  with  her  effort 
to  resist  the  imposition  of  the  English  ecclesiastical  system  by 
•James  I  and  Charles  I.     This  struggle  was  continued,  though  with 
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anion.  England  wanted  the  two  countries  to  be  broaght  under 
one  legislative  authority.  She  could  not  allow  a  total  breach  of  the 
union,  as  that  would  in  all  probability  mean  a  renewal  of  the  old 
alliance  of  France  and  Scotland.  England  was  therefore  forced  to 
admit  Scotland  to  trade  privileges,  in  return  for  the  establishment 
of  one  legislative  authority  and  the  assurance  of  the  succession  of 
the  same  sovereign  for  both  countries.  The  union  of  1707  gradually 
brought  to  an  end  that  mutual  antipathy  between  the  two  nations 
which  had  begun  with  the  war  of  independence  and  was  but  little 
lessened  in  degree  by  the  century  of  rule  by  one  sovereign  from 
1603  to  1707. 

A  few  years  after  James  VI*s  accession  to  the  English  throne 
freedom  of  trade  between  the  two  countries,  with  the  exception  of 
native  productions,  wool,  skins,  hides,  etc.,  was  established  by 
proclamation.  This  state  of  affairs  continued  until  the  invasion 
and  conquest  of  Scotland  by  Cromwell.  A  complete  union  was 
then  established  in  1654.  Not  only  was  free  trade  established,  but 
restrictions  and  regulations  of  trade  and  customs  and  excise  duties 
were  made  the  same  for  both  countries.  With  the  Bestoration  a 
great  change  came  about.  Scotland  disliked  the  union  under 
Cromwell  heartily.  Her  national  pride  was  wounded  by  the 
English  conquest  and  by  the  English  garrisons  and  officials 
established  in  the  country.  The  commercial  incorporation  had 
also  been  unpopular.  As  the  industries  of  Scotland  were  un- 
developed and  her  exports  were  chiefly  raw  materials,  restrictions 
on  the  export  of  wool,  hides,  skins,  etc.,  which  were  in  force  for 
English  products,  were  injurious  to  her  trade.  Nor  was  England 
in  love  with  the  union.  She  had  been  obliged  to  contribute  largely 
every  year  to  the  expenses  of  governing  Scotland,  and  had  not  for- 
gotten that  the  Scots  had  imposed  presbyterianism  upon  her. 
Hence  in  1660,  with  mutual  relief,  the  kingdoms  returned  to  their 
former  state,  with  separate  parliamentary,  ecclesiastical,  and 
commercial  systems,  united  only  by  a  common  head. 

The  Scots  took  it  for  granted  that  they  would  continue  to  enjoy 
the  freedom  of  trade  with  England  and  equality  of  trading  rights 
with  English  ships  which  they  had  had  during  the  reigns  of  James  I 
and  Charles  I.  The  English  parliament,  however,  decided  other- 
wise, and  Scotland  was  forced  into  the  position  of  an  alien  nation. 
Her  connexion  with  England  became  rather  a  burden  than  an 
advantage  to  her.  Relations  with  continental  countries  were 
arranged  in  the  interests  of  the  more  powerful  country.  Scotland 
had  to  contribute  men  and  money  for  English  wars,  even  when  her 
commercial  intercourse  with  her  ancient  friends  the  French  and  the 
Dutch,  with  whom  she  chiefly  traded,  was  interrupted.  She  had  no 
dealings  with  Africa  and  the  East  Indies,  and  but  little  as  yet  with 
America  and  the  West.    Wars  with  neighbouring  nations  therefore 
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There  were  therefore  many  restrictions  on  trade  between  the 
two  ooontries.  Remonstrances  and  complainte  against  the  new 
regulations  were  many,  especially  in  Scotland.  The  Scottish  privy 
eoandl  wrote  to  the  king  in  1665  that 

There  hes  bein  so  many  addresses  made  to  us  for  representing  the 
sufferings  of  this  Eingdome  by  the  want  of  trade  occasioned  by  ye  late 
act  of  your  parliament  of  England  imposing  so  great  customs  upon  our 
native  commodities  that  our  whole  trade  with  that  Eingdome  is  totaUy 
destroyed  and  by  the  act  for  navigation  which  is  mad  use  of  against  tiie 
masters  of  our  shipes  as  if  they  were  strangers  and  not  your  Majesties 
subjects.  That  wee  found  it  our  deuty  humbly  to  intreat  your  Ibjesty 
to  interpose  your  authority  for  taking  off  these  acts.^^ 

Some  of  the  English  merchants  trading  to  Scotland  also  com- 
plained that 

the  Trade  and  Gonmieroe  between  your  Majesties  subjects  of  both  king- 
domes  ...  is  of  late  .  .  .  wholly  interdicted  ...  by  which  meanes  the 
petitioners  are  reduced  to  great  Streights.^^ 

The  planters  in  Barbadoes  petitioned  for  free  trade  with  Scotland. 
They  had  found  Scottish  servants  very  usefol,  and  now  the 
English  act  forbade  their  transport  in  Scottish  ships,  and  the 
Scottish  act  in  English  ships. 

Negotiations  for  a  commercial  union  were  begun  in  1668,  and 
for  a  complete  union  in  1670.  England's  refusal  to  open  the 
plantation  trade  led  to  the  failure  of  the  former,  and  there  was  no 
real  anxiety  in  either  kingdom  for  the  success  of  the  latter. 
Lauderdale  wrote  from  Scotland  : — 

You  cannot  imagine  what  aversion  is  generally  in  this  Eingdome  to 
the  Union.  The  endeavour  to  have  made  us  slaves  by  garrisons  and  the 
mine  of  our  trade  by  severe  laws  in  England  frights  all  ranks  of  men 
from  having  to  doe  with  England.*' 

Like  her  greater  neighbours  Scotland  entered  into  a  protective 
policy.  The  want  of  imports  from  England  and  her  own  growing 
desire  for  commercial  position  caused  an  increase  of  industrial 
efforts,  carried  on  more  now  by  companies  than  by  individuals. 
Acts  encouragiiig  manufactures  were  passed  in  1661  and  1681.^^ 
They  forbade  the  import  of  manufactured  goods  and  encouraged  the 
import  of  raw  materials,  exempted  the  capital  employed  from 
taxation  and  the  workers  from  military  service,  and  bestowed  other 
privileges.  Under  the  system  thus  developed  many  manufacturing 
companies  were  founded,  new  manufactures  were  introduced,  and 
the  old-established  industries  developed  and  encouraged.     Works 

*■  Privy  Council  Register.  5  May  1665. 

**  State  Papers.  Dom.,  East  India  Entry  Book  i.  79. 

"  LaudtrdaU  Papers^  ii.  154. 

t«  AcU  of  ParliammU  of  Scoiland,  TiL  961  TiiL  348. 
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Defoe  says  this  trade  reached  such  a  height  that  the '  Famous  Trade 
for  wool  to  Prance  by  Rumney  Marsh  .  .  .  was  intirely  Dropt,  and 
France  not  supplyed  only,  but  Glutted  with  Wool.'^®  England's 
cloth  manufacture  was  her  most  important  industry.  She  therefore 
resented  bitterly  this  supply  of  English  wool  to  the  manufactories 
of  her  rival  France.  It  seemed  impossible  to  take  adequate 
precautions  against  the  transport  of  wool  over  the  borders.  In 
Scotland  the  export  was  generally  allowed,  and  when  it  was  forbidden 
the  customs  authorities  were  not  always  able  to  enforce  the 
prohibition.  Goods  were  also  smuggled  across  the  border  from 
Scotland  into  England,  as  French  wines,  which  were  prohibited 
altogether  in  England,  tobacco,  and  other  commodities  which  paid 
lower  import  duties  in  Scotland  than  in  England.  The  restrictions 
on  commerce  and  the  evasions  of  these  restrictions  made  the  state 
of  trade  between  the  two  countries  very  unsatisfactory,  nor  did  they 
tend  to  promote  friendly  relations  between  them.  But  English 
and  Scottish  commercial  interests  clashed  still  more  in  the  French, 
Dutch,  and  plantation  trades. 

Scottish  trade  both  with  the  French  and  with  the  Dutch 
suffered  severely  during  this  period.  Scotland  and  France  had 
been  old  allies  and  friends,  and  the  Scots  had  enjoyed  many 
commercial  privileges  in  France.  Her  adoption  of  the  reformed 
religion  and  her  union  with  England  had  dealt  severe  blows  to 
the  ancient  alliance,  but  the  Scottish  merchants  had  succeeded  in 
retaining  their  trading  privileges  during  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  As  the  rivalry  between  England  and  France 
increased,  and  as  Colbert's  protective  system  became  more  stringent, 
the  exemptions  which  the  Scots  had  formerly  enjoyed  were  gradually 
disregarded.  The  tax  of  1659  on  foreign  shipping,  though  not  at 
first  imposed  on  Scottish  vessels,  was  a  great  grievance,  as  was  the 
inclusion  of  some  Scottish  imports  in  the  new  tariffs.  Scotland 
blamed  her  union  with  England  for  her  disabilities  in  France,  but 
could  not  afford  to  retaliate,  for  she  still  disposed  of  a  good  deal 
of  her  produce  in  France,  and  the  return  cargoes  of  wine,  salt,  &c. 
were  very  necessary.  During  the  English  and  French  wars  the 
Scottish  privy  council  and  parliament  occasionally  prohibited 
trade  with  France,  but  nevertheless  it  was  carried  on  very  generally. 
English  men-of-war  and  privateers  were  often  sent  to  Scottish 
waters  to  endeavour  to  arrest  the  ships  engaged  in  it.  In  1691 
the  captain  of  the  ship  *  Pembroke,'  sent  by  the  lords  of  the 
admiralty  for  this  purpose,  wrote  from  Greenock  : — 

In  my  last  I  gave  you  an  account  that  the  Scots  have  a  free  trade  with 
France,  which  I  now  confirm  .  .  .  they  told  me  that  free  trading  was 

allowed  in  these  parts  with  France,  and  that  their  merchants  most  live.^^ 

.         • 

^ofv  of  the  Union  of  England  and  SooUandt  p.  Bb. 
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of  French  goods.  This  state  of  affairs  could  not  continue.  Either 
England  had  to  change  her  policy  towards  France,  which  she  was 
not  in  the  least  likely  to  do  as  long  as  France  supported  the 
Stewarts,  or  Scotland  would  have  to  give  up  her  French  con- 
nexion, which  again  she  was  not  likely  to  do  without  an  equivalent. 

The  Dutch  trade  was  also  of  great  importance  to  the  Scots 
merchants.  The  whole  trading  estate  suffered  very  much  during 
the  ten  years  of  Charles  II's  Dutch  wars.  The  country  was  very 
poor,  having  not  yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  civil  wars, 
and  poverty  was  increased  by  the  restrictions  on  trade  with 
England.  Trade  with  Holland  seems  to  have  stopped  altogether 
during  the  Dutch  wars,  and  the  condition  of  the  country  became 
still  more  deplorable.  The  revenue  was  reduced  by  a  third,  and 
discontent  was  so  general  that  the  government  feared  that  if  a 
landing  should  be  effected  by  the  Dutch,  the  people  in  the  south 
and  w^st  would  rise  and  join  them.  Nor  did  the  Scots  gain 
anything  from  the  results  of  the  wars;  the  consolidation  of  the 
colonies  in  America  was,  as  yet,  a  matter  of  no  concern  to  them. 
After  the  wars  the  commercial  connexion  was  resumed  again,  and 
trade  between  Scotland  and  Holland  again  became  considerable. 
The  English  always  feared  that,  if  the  Scots  should  obtain  any 
considerable  share  of  the  plantation  or  East  India  trades,  the 
Dutch  merchants  would  supply  Europe  with  plantation  produce 
from  Scotland.  This  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  exclusion  of 
the  Scots  from  the  colonial  trade. 

The  demand  of  the  French,  Dutch,  and  other  continental 
markets  was  chiefly  for  raw  materials.  It  was,  however,  necessary 
that  the  new  manufactures  which  were  springing  up  should  find  a 
demand  which  they  could  supply.  The  plantations,  where  the 
settlers  had  not  yet  begun  to  manufacture  for  themselves,  were 
the  ideal  market,  and  from  that  the  Scots  were  excluded  by  the 
Navigation  Acts.  Nevertheless  the  Scottish  merchants  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  considerable  trade  with  America,  both  in  their 
own  and  in  colonial  ships,  which  brought  plantation  produce  to 
Scotland  and  returned  with  a  cargo  of  Scots  manufactures  in 
defiance  of  the  Navigation  Acts.  The  colonial  records  for  the 
period  contain  very  many  complaints  of  illegal  trade,  generally  with 
Scotland,  Ireland,  or  Holland.  The  Scots  exported  their  own 
manufactures,  linen,  coarse  cloth,  stockings,  hats,  etc.  The 
privileges  given  to  manufactories  included  the  exportation  of  goods 
duty  free,  and  therefore  they  were  able  to  sell  their  cargoes  cheaply. 
The  collector  of  duties  in  Carolina  wrote  in  1687  that  the  Scots 
'  are  evidently  able  to  undersell  the  English  their  goods  .  .  .  being 
cheap  so  that  an  Englishman  must  go  away  unfreighted  or  sell  to 
""^tA  disadyantage.'  ^    The  plantation  goods  imported  by  Scotland 

**  SJP.,  Colonial,  Colonial  Entry  Book,  100,  p.  1. 
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They  therefore  beg  his  majesty  to  give  orders  that  no  ships 
should  be  molested  within  Scottish  harbours,  in  order  to  preserve 
'  the  rights  and  honour  of  this  your  antient  Kingdom  which  is 
undoubtedly  absolute  and  independent.'  ^^ 

Considered  in  relation  to  this  trade,  the  act  of  1695,  constitut- 
ing the  *  Company  of  Scotland  trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indies,'  '* 
created  some  alarm.  It  was  feared  that,  under  its  very  compre- 
hensive power,  the  Scots  would  gradually  engross  more  and  more 
of  the  American  trade,  in  which  they  already  had  a  large  though 
illicit  share.  The  commissioners  of  the  customs  and  other 
authorities  seemed  to  fear  that  the  Scots  would  plant  a  colony 
upon  some  part  of  Pennsylvania  or  of  the  coast  not  exactly 
specified  in  the  charters  and  grants  of  land.  There  they  might 
establish  a  depot  for  colonial  produce,  and  as  they  could  export 
their  goods  to  Scotland  duty  free  they  might  in  time  engross  all 
the  plantation  trade  and  become  the  staple  for  Europe.  Even 
when  the  settlement  was  finally  attempted  as  far  south  as  Darien 
there  was  still  some  alarm  on  this  score.  In  1699  Governor  Bane, 
of  New  Jersey,  wrote  : — 

The  Scotch  Gentlemen  amongst  us  are  growne  to  a  very  great  hight 
from  .  .  .  the  success  that  their  Countrymen  meet  withaU  in  their 
settlement  of  Caledonia.  I  cannot  see  but  that  the  English  interest  and 
trade  must  of  necessity  fall  if  some  spedy  course  be  not  taken  for  the 
stopeinge  of  their  Groatb  ...  in  time  the  evill  may  be  too  universall  to 
be  easily  remedied,  the  trade  of  England  to  these  Colonies  wholy  dis- 
couraged and  that  of  the  Scotch  nation  advanced.^' 

The  English  act  of  1696  *  for  preventing  Frauds  and  regulat- 
ing Abuses  in  the  Plantation  Trade  '  took  some  precaution  against 
the  possible  Scottish  colony.  It  declared  that  no  owners  of  property 
in  America  or  the  islands  were  to  sell  any  land  but  to  '  natural-bom 
subjects  of  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  or  Berwick-upon-Tweed  *  '* 
without  his  majesty's  licence.  The  Scottish  trade  with  America 
was  also  dealt  with  in  other  clauses  of  the  act,  which  made  the 
provisions  of  former  Navigation  Acts  more  strict.  In  order  to 
reduce  the  influence  of  the  Scots  settlers  there  it  was  enacted  that 
places  of  trust  in  courts  of  law  or  in  the  treasury  could  only  be 
held  by  natives  of  England,  Ireland,  or  the  plantations.  In  spite 
of  the  increased  stringency  of  the  trade  regulations  and  the  fact 
that  a  great  deal  of  Scottish  capital  was  locked  up  in  the  Darien 
Company,  the  trade  with  the  plantations*  still  continued.  The 
Scots  required  a  market  for  their  manufactures,  especially  as  their 
European  trade  was  hampered  by  the  French  wars.  In  the  planta- 
tions they  foiind  a  ready  sale  for  their  principal  wares,  coarse 

"  June  89, 1694. 
•Hi,  X.  877, 
-uiLSSS.  »  7  <Sk  8  OqI.  ill,  0. 22. 
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East  Indian  and  African  trades  and  customs  commissioners  were 
examined,  the  directors  of  the  company  were  summoned  before  the 
house  of  commons,  and  a  resolution  to  impeach  them  was  passed. 
An  address  was  presented  to  the  king  representing  the  extent  of 
the  privileges  granted  to  the  company  and  the  possible  danger  to 
English  trade : — 

A  great  part  of  the  Stock  and  Shipping  of  this  Nation  will  be  carried 
thither  [to  Scotland]  and  by  this  means  Scotland  be  made  a  Free  Port 
for  all  East  India  Commodities  ;  and  consequently  these  several  places  in 
Europe  which  were  supplied  from  England  will  be  furnished  from 
thence.** 

The  parliamentary  investigations  proved  the  ruin  of  the  com- 
pany, for  nearly  all  the  capital  subscribed  was  withdrawn  and  the 
management  of  business  was  left  to  the  Scots  directors.  Scottish 
patriotism  was  aroused  by  English  opposition,  and  the  affair 
became  one  of  national  importance. 

'Twas  the  notice  the  parliament  of  England  first  took  of  it  made  the 
whole  nation  throng  in  to  have  some  share,  and  I'm  of  opinion  the  resent- 
ments people  are  acted  by,  are  the  greatest  supplys  that  furnishes  life 
to  that  affair.'* 

Under  Scottish  control  Paterson's  scheme  was  adopted,  an  expedi- 
tion sent  out  to  the  Panama  Isthmus,  and  the  ill-fated  settlement 
begun  at  Darien.  The  failure  of  the  scheme  showed  the  English 
that  the  Scots  could  conceive  and  could  obtain  parliamentary 
authority  for  enterprises  which  might  make  them  successful  rivals 
of  the  great  English  companies.  It  also  showed  the  Scots,  though 
their  disappointment  and  dislike  of  England  were  too  keen  to  allow 
them  to  realise  it,  that  they  would  find  it  hard  to  succeed  in 
large  commercial  enterprises  without  English  help  and  support. 
William  III  saw  that  the  present  state  of  relations  between  the  two 
countries  could  not  continue.  It  was  impossible  that  the  Scottish 
parliament  should  authorise  and  give  political  powers  to  companies 
which  might  interfere  with  the  king  of  England's  political  engage- 
ments or  cause  a  rupture  with  his  allies.  In  almost  his  last  words 
he  recommended  the  parliament  of  England  to  set  on  foot  a  treaty 
for  union ;  his  majesty  being  satisfied  '  that  nothing  can  con- 
tribute more  to  the  present  and  future  Peace,  Security,  and 
Happiness  of  England  and  Scotland  than  a  firm  and  entire  Union 
between  them.' 

When,  after  Anne's  accession,  commissioners  for  both  countries 
were  appointed  to  treat  for  a  union,  the  English  commis- 
sioners had  agreed  to  open  .the  plantation  trade,  but  the  Scots 
insisted  on  the  continued  existence  of  their  African  company, 

M  Jomrm^dM^A4t  HtmM$fLordtfXy,  611. 

flnoUmni)  to  Lord  Tallibardine,  Deoember  1697 ; 
0.68. 
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the  religion,  liberty,  and  trade  of  the  nation '  were  secured  from 
*  England  or  any  foreign  influence.'  Very  strong  feeling  was 
aroused  in  England  by  these  acts.  The  dangers  of  the  commerce 
and  correspondence  which  could  be  kept  up  with  Prance  by  means 
of  the  wine  act  and  the  act  of  peace  and  war  were  obvious  to  all. 
As  Godolphin  wrote  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Scotland, 

The  Act  for  putting  the  power  of  Peace  and  War  into  the  Parliament  might 
prove  extremely  ii^convenient  both  to  England  and  Scotland  .  .  .  England 
is  now  at  war  with  France :  if  Scotland  were  in  peace  and  conse- 
quently at  liberty  to  trade  with  France  would  not  that  immediately 
necessitate  a  war  betwixt  England  and  Scotland  also  ?  ^^ 

The  state  of  affairs  in  Scotland  was  discussed  at  length  in  both 
houses  of  parliament.  In  the  house  of  lords,  Somers  declared 
that 

it  was  of  the  highest  consequences  to  England  to  provide  for  their  own 
security  against  the  danger  they  were  in  from  such  Acts,  and  to  prevent 
the  like  in  time  to  come.^^ 

Several  speakers  reminded  the  house  of  the  unwise  policy  which 
had  been  pursued  in  England  towards  Scotland,  especially  in  the 
Darien  business.     The  report  of  the  committee  was  that, 

upon  consideration  of  the  several  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  in  Scotland 
and  the  dangerous  consequences  that  may  follow  from  thence  as  to  the 
trade  and  as  to  the  present  and  future  peace  of  this  Kingdom, 

some  new  laws  must  be  made  to  *  prevent  these  ill  effects.'  ^* 
Measures  were  discussed  for  prohibiting  Scottish  imports,  declaring 
the  Scots  aliens  in  England  and  the  plantations,  taking  more  strict 
measures  to  prevent  the  smuggling  of  wool,  placing  armed  forces 
on  the  borders,  and  stationing  ships  to  hinder  trade  with  France. 
The  result  was  an  '  Act  for  the  effectual  Securing  the  Kingdom  of 
England  from  the  apparent  Dangers  that  may  arise  from  several 
Acts  lately  passed  in  the  Parliament  of  Scotland.'  ** 

This  act  provided  that  commissioners  should  be  appointed  to 
treat  for  a  union.  If  the  succession  was  not  settled  in  Scotland 
as  it  was  in  England,  natives  of  Scotland,  except  those  settled  in 
England  or  the  dominions  or  serving  in  the  army  or  navy,  were  to 
be  declared  aliens.  Until  the  same  condition  was  fulfilled  no  Scots 
cattle,  linen,  sheep,  or  coal  were  to  be  brought  into  England.  This 
would  be  a  great  blow  to  Scottish  trade.  Cattle  and  linen  were 
very  important  exports,  and  the  Scots  had  too  few  markets  open  to 
them  to  be  able  to  afford  the  loss  of  that  of  England.  The 
English  were  beating  them  at  their  own  tactics.  The  Scots  had 
hoped  by  their  four  acts  to  wring  concessions  in  trade  from  England. 

^  Stair  AnndU,  U  Am^*  p>  ZB* 

^  Jmrvimooo^  *^  TmrnmiJUcf  Bourn  itfLordh'JM.S^ 
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that  this  was  impossible  without  English  help,  and  that  they 
could  not  force  free  trade  from  England  for  any  less  return  than 
their  assent  to  an  incorporating  union.  England  at  the  same 
time  was  engaged  in  a  great  war  with  a  great  rival,  involving  com- 
mercial as  well  as  political  interests.  It  was  necessary  for  her  that 
Scotland  should  not  be  driven  either  for  commercial  or  dynastic 
reasons  into  the  arms  of  France.  On  the  other  hand,  a  leading 
object  of  her  policy  had  been  the  maintenance  of  the  Navigation 
Acts,  and  especially  the  exclusion  of  Holland.  The  Scottish  trade 
with  Holland  threatened  to  let  in  the  Dutch  through  Scotland. 
Another  great  object  of  English  policy  at  the  time  was  the 
monopoly  of  the  plantation  trade.  Scotland  had  already  got  some 
share  of  this  trade.  It  was  better  that  she  should  be  admitted  to 
carry  on  the  trade  under  English  regulations  than  that  she  should 
continue  outside  them,  become  an  intermediary  for  the  Dutch,  and 
enable  them  to  retail  colonial  produce  in  Europe.  The  danger  of 
actual  commercial  rivalry  at  the  time  was  not  great,  but  the  whigs 
were  carrying  out  a  very  consistent  policy — the  protection  of 
English  industry  and  the  enlargement  of  English  markets.  An 
independent  Scotland  endangered  the  whole  system.  To  remove 
these  dangers  and  to  obtain  a  united  parliament  and  a  common 
settlement  of  succession  for  the  two  countries  England  was  willing 
to  share  her  cherished  trade  privileges  with  her  northern  neighbour. 

Theodora  Keith. 
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back  again  to  Gulford,  from  whence  it  woald  not  be  easy  to  move 
me/  ^  The  result  of  his  diplomacy  was  the  treaty  concladed  on 
26  March  1802.  Cornwallis  retired  to  Gulford  to  watch  the  failure 
of  his  schemes ;  and  Merry  went  at  once  to  Paris  as  chargi 
d'affaires.  Although  friendly  relations  were  thus  established  there 
was  no  cordiality  between  France  and  England.  There  is  an 
atmosphere  of  suspicion  even  about  Merry's  earliest  despatches. 
Now  he  reports  a  rumour,  still  only  half  believed,  of  Bonaparte's 
schemes  of  aggression  in  Europe  and  the  colonies.  Now  he  writes 
that  the  First  Consul  has  been  appointed  to  office  for  ten  years, 
and  is  not  contented  with  this  half-measure ;  that  *  within  a 
few  weeks  he  will  be  Caesar  or  nothing/  and  that  Merry  *  would 
rather  bet  for  his  carrying  his  point,  and  would  even  bet  two 
to  one  on  that  side,  provided  that  he  does  not  carry  the  point 
too  high  or  that  he  does  not  go  towards  it  with  too  much  precipi- 
tation.'^ Again  he  hints  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  any 
statement  made  by  Talleyrand.^  A  pamphlet  is  enclosed,  signed 
by  Bonneville  Ayral,  chef  de  bataiUon,  recommending  *  that  the 
French  people  proclaim  Napoleon  Bonaparte  first  emperor  of  the 
Gauls,  and  settle  the  hereditary  power  in  his  family,  renewing  the 
Salic  law.'  ^  And  from  time  to  time  come  rumours  of  the  proposed 
partition  of  Turkey,  which  Bonaparte  was  using  as  a  bait  for  the 
Austrian  and  Russian  emperors.^ 

After  one  or  two  months  of  this  secret  and  distrustful 
correspondence  the  vague  suspicions  took  definite  shape,  and  open 
complaints  began  to  pass  from  one  government  to  the  other.  It 
was  inevitable.  The  treaty  of  Amiens  was  in  no  way  fitted  to 
bring  about  or  facilitate  a  general  peace.  Too  many  questions 
were  left  unsettled  or  passed  over  altogether,  and  they  had  to  be 
decided  by  subsequent  diplomacy  before  England  and  France  could 
arrive  at  a  modus  vivendL  Some  points  were  never  decided  at  all, 
and  the  modus  vivendi  was  only  to  be  found  after  twelve  years  of  war. 
Bonaparte's  territorial  ambitions ;  the  imprisonment  of  British 
subjects  in  France,  and  the  sequestration  of  property  in  France 
belonging  to  British  subjects  ;  the  contest  carried  on  by  the  press 
in  both  countries  ;  and  the  more  important  questions  of  the  reten- 
tion of  Malta,  and  the  commercial  rivalry  of  France  and  England 
— all  these  difficulties  agitated  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1802, 
and  their  appearance  in  the  early  months  of  the  next  year  was 
only  the  recrudescence  of  an  old  trouble.  The  discussions  arising 
from  these  grievances  include  everything  that  is  of  importance  in 

*  Correapondencey  iii.  406. 

*  Foreign  Office,  France  62,  6,  7,  and  12  May  (private). 
«  Ibid.  28  ApriL 

*  <  If oa  OninUm  for  la  BtoompeoBe  dae  k  Bonaparte,'  endosed  in  Foreign  Office, 
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was  to  resent  the  violence  of  one  drunk ;  for  a  gentleman  to  commit 
himself  with  a  carman.'  He  was  waiting  '  till  insolence  was 
eoapled  with  hostility.'  ^^  The  Argu»  was  not  an  official  joomal,  but 
the  First  Consul  was  able  to  make  good  use  of  it.  On  25  November 
he  ordered  Talleyrand  to  send  five  hundred  copies  for  distribution 
in  the  West  Indies,  particularly  in  the  islands  that  "belonged  to 
England.'^ 

Various  measures  were  taken  in  France  to  silence  the  outspoken 
English  press.    Attempts  were  made  to  bribe  the  hostile  papers 
into  acquiescence.     The  abbe  Tabarau,  who  had  charge  of  the 
business,  concluded  a  bargain  with  some  of  the  English  editors ; 
but  they  were  the  least  influential.    It  was  said  that  the  editor  of 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  who  was  visiting  Paris,  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  price  ofiiered  to  him,  and  on  his  return  he  decried  the 
French  government  more  fiercely  than  before."    Bribery  proved 
practically  useless,   and  Bonaparte  had  recourse   to  the  method 
of  answering  the  journalists  according  to  their  journalism.     He 
could    not   be   blamed   for   using  this  expedient  if  he  had   not 
lowered  himself  so  far  as  to  encourage,  and  actually  to  compose, 
diatribes  in   a  paper  that  was  acknowledged    to   be   an   official 
publication  of  the  government;    and  his  writings    only  had  the 
effect  of  embittering  public  feeling  in    both  countries.      It   was 
impossible  to  prevent  the  smuggling  of  English  newspapers  into 
France,  but  they  might  still  be  suppressed  by  means  of  diplomacy. 
The  editors  themselves  had  neither  been  cajoled  nor  subdued  ;  but 
the  government  might  possibly  be  persuaded  or  compelled  to  set 
up  a  censorship  of  the  press.    The  first  movement  in  this  direction 
was  Otto's  official  protest  against  the  Ambigu.    TaUeyrand  and 
Merry  also  had  some  interesting  conversations  on  the  subject  of 
the  newspapers.     The  French  minister  began  with  a  general  com- 
plaint against  the  libellous  character  of  the  English  press..    Merry 
had  the  courage  to  retort  with  a  reference  to  the  objectionable 
articles  in  the  Moniteur — the  more  serious  since  they  appeared  in 
an  official  newspaper.    Nothing  of  the  kind  was  ever  printed  in 
the  only  official  paper  in  England — a  publication,  indeed,  which 
has  always   been   a   wholly  unadorned  record  of  facts.      Merry 
was  assured  by  TaUeyrand  that  nothing  in  the  Moniieur  was  to  be 
regarded  as  official  except  reports  and  reprints  of  state  papers — an 
argument  which  would  have  been  satisfactory  if  it  had  been  true — 

•  M&lmesburv.  Diarits,  iv.  208. 

••  Napoleon's  CorrfSfimdcfic^,  no.  6452.  See  also  M.  Philippson's  article  *  La 
Paix  dAmiens  et  la  Politique  ile  Napoleon  1"  '  in  the  Revu£  Bistoriqtu,  March- April 
1901.  About  the  end  of  February  1S03  the  French  goTemment  suddenly  grew  more 
conciliatory,  .-ind  as  a  result  Golds.^hmidt  was  dismissed.  See  England  and  NapaUan 
in  1803.  p.  91. 

*<  Intelligence  from  Paris  dated  19  Febroarr  1902,  enclosed  with  Paget's  despatch 
of  10  Maivh.    Foneign  Oilice.  .\ustria  66. 
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Thi^  diispuU;  had  only  aroosed  ill-feeling  in  En^and  and  France, 
and  \U  chief  importance  at  that  moment  was  that  it  brought  the 
Knglwh  ministry  for  the  first  time  to  a  firm  attitude  in  oppoaition 
to  the  French.    As  long  as  they  showed  any  disposition  to  conciliate 
the  French  government  greater  and  greater  demands  were  put  upon 
them.     Now  at  last  they  were  driven  to  resist  the  importunity  of 
France,  and  the  First  Consul  became  more  moderate  in  his  terms. 
He  saw  that  the  renewal  of  hostilities  lay  beyond  this  resistance, 
just  as  a  few  weeks  later  it  was  threatened  by  ttie  storm  arising  from 
the  occupation  of  Switzerland.^*    And  an  immediate  outbreak  of  war 
waH  not  in  his  mind.    One  or  two  more  years  of  peace  were  needed 
for  the  settlement  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  France.    The  army  was 
weakened  by  the  San  Domingo  expedition ;  the  navy  was  almost 
(IcHtroyed.     New  recruits  bad  to  be  trained,  and  a  new  navy  was  to 
b(3  buill  with  materials  supplied  from  Bussia.^^    The  fleet  would  not 
be  ready  for  at  least  three  years,  and  until  these  preparations  should 
be  finished  it  was  the  proper  policy  of  France  to  remain  at  peace. 
Owing  to  the  peculiar  character  and  position  of  Bonaparte  this 
trivial  dispute  had  in  the  next  year  an  importance  which  it  in  no 
way  deserved.    During  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  peace  the  First 
Consul  had  it  in  his  power  to  decide  the  issue  of  the  negotiation 
either  by  accepting  a  compromise  with  regard  to  Malta  or  by 
refusing  the  English  projects.   And  in  this  crisis  he  was  undoubtedly 
inclined  in  the  direction  of  war,  against  the  advice  of  his  ablest 
ministers,  by  the  irritation  that  he  felt  against  the  English  journalists 
for  attacking  him  in  their  newspapers,  and  against  the  English 
government  for  allowing  the  journalists  to  express  their  feeling  with 
impunity.     It  is  interesting  in  this  connexion  to  recall  Talleyrand's 
comment  on  the  renewal  of  hostilities  :    C'est  Vamour-propre  bles$4 
qui  dicidera  la  guerre, ^^ 

Of  the  two  other  grounds  of  dispute — the  retention  of  Malta 
and  the  commercial  rivalry  between  France  and  England — while 
the  former  led  immediately  to  the  rupture  of  peace,  the  other  was 
the  most  deep-seated  of  all  the  causes  of  hostility.  The  English 
government  had  never  been  altogether  blind  to  the  value  of  Malta, 
but  they  yielded  it  up  as  a  peace  offering,  together  with  nearly  all 
the  other  possessions  that  England  had  acquired  during  the  war. 
The  danger  was  at  once  appreciated  and  published  by  the  new 
(^PlH)sition,  whose  view  of  foreign  affairs,  although  strongly  biassed 

^*  It  i«  iut«re«iing  to  notioe  how  in  both  these  eases  the  French  govenunent 
became  mor«  conciliatory  as  the  English  grew  mcune  detennined.  This  fact  seems  to 
give  str«iu:th  to  the  supposition  that  greater  finnness  on  the  pari  of  En^and,  in  the 
laller  part  of  1801.  wooM  have  produced  not  a  renewal  of  war,  but  a  mote  aatisfaotoiy 
triMtT. 

'*  Sw  IW^i^n  OOke,  France  51,  81  Deoember  ISOS;  Prassia  SS,  95  Vorember 
Knowe  6S.  10  Jalj. 

'*  (X  Bvowala^  £^^isMf  amd  Nt^poltom,  pw  tSS. 
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in  time  of  war  must  be  at  the  mercy  of  its  possessors.  With  these 
advantages,  should  the  nature  of  circumstances  admit  of  its  being 
retained,  the  decided  superiority  of  our  marine  will  modt  probably  render 
it  by  far  the  most  important  possession  that  could  have  been  acquired  by 
the  British  nation  in  the  Mediterranean.^^ 

The  case  for  the  retention  of  Malta,  in  short,  was  that  in  the 
hands  of  a  strong  naval  power  Malta  would  command  the  trade  of 
the  Mediterranean.^  England  had  agreed  to  surrender  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  Holland,  so  that  in  time  of  war  the  sea  route  to  India 
would  be  interrupted,  for  Holland  was  but  a  dependency  of  France. 
The  only  remaining  way  to  India  was  through  the  Mediterranean, 
and  if  England  were  to  evacuate  Malta  she  would  have  no  control 
over  this  route.  The  French  would  be  able  to  usurp  her  Mediter* 
ranean  trade,  and  above  all  she  could  not  prevent  them  from 
occupying  Egypt  again,  and  so  threatening  the  British  possessions 
in  India.  Many  writers  on  the  subject  argued  that  very  soon 
after  the  evacuation  of  Malta  by  the  English  France  would  take 
possession  of  the  island.  But  there  was  no  reason  for  such  an 
assumption.  France  had  Elba,  a  little  further  north,  with  a 
harbour  that  would  accommodate  the  largest  fleet  on  earth.  And 
if  Malta  were  held  by  a  friendly  or  even  a  neutral  power  English 
commerce  could  not  pass  through  the  Mediterranean,  and  Egypt 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  France.  Bonaparte  expected  that  before 
the  autumn  of  1804  the  Mediterranean  would  be  void  of  English 
shipping  and  that  France  would  have  a  free  hand  there.** 

It  is  quite  possible  that  if  Malta  had  been  restored  to  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  the  First  Consul  would  have  picked  a  quarrel 
with  the  Order  or  with  the  king  of  Naples,  or  in  some  other  way 
would  have  found  means  to  possess  himself  of  the  island.  No  one 
in  Europe  knew  better  how  to  find  pretexts  for  acquiring  the 
property  of  others.  It  was  enough  however  for  Bonaparte  that 
Malta  should  be  out  of  the  hands  of  England.  He*  could  safely 
trust  to  the  course  of  events  for  the  rest.  The  English  ministry, 
on  the  other  hand,  persuaded  themselves  that,  unless  Malta  were 
actually  in  the  possession  of  France,  the  naval  superiority  of 
England  would  secure  our  trade  with  India.  They  did  not  know 
the  character  of  the  First  Consul.  They  could  not  believe — even 
Merry  found  it  hard  to  believe — that  he  was  planning  any  vast 
system  of  conquest  in  Europe,  and  in  every  other  continent.  They 
knew  that  they  were  leaving  him  an  opportunity  of  annexing  the 
island,  but  they  persuaded  themselves  that  his  '  good  faith '  would 
not  let  him  violate  its  independence.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  how 
they  could  allow  themselves  to  be  so  deceived  in  spite  of  the 
warnings  of  the  most  enlightened  Englishmen,  and  with   the 

"  A  Description  of  Malta  (1801),  IntrodaotioD,  p.  4. 
'*  Sorel,  Ewrope  et  la  Revolution  FranQaiae,  t.  vi,  p.  211. 
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was  Austria,  and  hers  was  only  valid  on  condition  that  all  the 
other  powers  should  follow  suit.'^ 

It  was  indirectly  the  policy  of  France  to  reduce  the  Order  to  a 
helpless  condition.  By  analogy  with  the  fate  of  Switzerland  a 
revolt  of  the  native  Maltese  might  follow ;  and  the  affair  would  end 
with  the  intervention  of  the  First  Consul.  The  French  government 
confiscated  the  property  of  the  langues  of  Auvergne  and  Provence, 
and  the  king  of  Spain,  at  the  instigation  of  France,  suppressed  the 
Spanish  langues.^^  These  losses  so  reduced  and  impoverished  the 
Order  as  seriously  to  affect  its  standing  among  the  states  of  Europe. 
Grenville  in  the  debate  on  the  definitive  treaty  showed  that  the 
knights  would  have  to  meet  an  annual  expenditure  of  180,0002.  with 
an  income  of  20,000/.  In  such  an  extremity  they  would  be  bound 
to  fall  into  dependence  on  some  other  power,  and  the  English 
ministers  must  have  seen  the  danger  of  such  a  situation.^ 

But  the  real  stumbling-block  to  the  evacuation  of  Malta  was  the 
plain  intention  of  Bonaparte  to  extend  his  influence  and  territory 
in  Europe  and  in  the  east.  The  arguments  of  Grenville  and  his 
followers,  the  change  in  public  opinion  with  regard  to  the  treaty, 
and  above  all  the  reports  and  rumours  of  French  aggressions  that 
poured  in  persistently  from  the  English  envoys  and  agents  in 
other  countries  led  them  to  an  appreciation  of  Bonaparte's 
designs.'^  Between  the  months  of  June  and  October  their  attitude 
changed  from  a  determination  to  make  Malta  independent  to  a 
strong  desire  to  keep  the  island  if  the  least  excuse  could  be  found 
for  its  retention.  At  the  b^inning  of  June  they  certainly  meant 
to  carry  out  the  evacuation  of  Malta  as  soon  as  a  grand  master  was 
elected.  They  even  agreed  to  recognise  the  papal  nominee  as  grand 
master.   *  His  majesty/  Hawkesbury  wrote  to  Merry, 

has  no  object  in  the  whole  of  this  transaction  than  that  the  tenth  article 
of  the  treaty  may  be  fairly  executed,  and  that  the  amuogements  may  be 
into  complete  execution  with  as  httle  delay  as  possible  ;  ^ 


and  again  to  Lord  St.  Helens,  who  was  at  that  time  ambassador  at 
St.  Petersburg — 

It  must  be  equally  the  policy  of  hb  nugesty  and  the  emperor  of  Russia 
that  this  island  should  become  independent  of  France;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  effectuating  this  great  object  by  a  concert  among  the  principal 

-*  Se«  Foivi^  Oak«.  Aostruk  66«  3  M»ieh.  15  and  »  Mi^t,  1:2  and  :3S  June,  9,  15 
and  IS  Jalj.  4  and  i:}  Aiuntst ;  ibiJL  France  63  i8  Jolj. 
«^  Ibid.  Pnissia  63,  34  May. 

^  E^.  alrvady  in  June  th«  First  Consul  nemaxkBd  lo  Cobenxl,  the  Anstiian 
anibias;»dor.  that  he  expected  a  renewal  of  var  viih  Kn^riand.  The  etreiimstaiiee  was 
repocted  bj  Pa^^et  vFc«ei^  Office,  Aoslria  66w  33  Jozk^  InfbraiaKMn  of  this  kind 
voold  QOi  encooza^  the  Krtgtish  minislers  tt>  earrr  oat  the  trefttr  relifioasfy  in  the 
hof«  o<  a  ^BMcal  and  It^tin^  pettce. 

Oifiee.  Ftaaee  (Sst  3  June 
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unwiUing  to  let  it  slip  through  their  fingers,  and  were  anxious  to 
withhold  it,  if  they  could  without  committing  the  honour  of  the 
nation  by  a  violent  breach  of  its  plighted  faith.'  For  the  present 
they  seemed  determined  not  to  carry  out  the  treaty  until  they  were 
forced  to  do  so,  and  while  drifting  with  the  current  of  events  to 
'  catch  .at  anything  like  a  fair  pretext  for  retaining  Malta.* 

It  was  natural  that  the  French  government  should  begin  to 
protest  when  three  months  had  elapsed  from  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  and  Malta  was  still  garrisoned  by  English  troops.  The  first 
complaint  came  from  Naples  at  the  end  of  June,  when  Alquier,  the 
French  envoy,  asked  Drummond,  the  minister  of  England,  why  no 
steps  had  been  taken  for  the  removal  of  the  English  garrison,  and 
Drummond  answered  that  the  island  could  not  be  abandoned  until 
the  guarantees  of  its  independence  were  signed.*^  July  passed 
without  any  further  questioning  on  the  subject.  But  on  21  August, 
four  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  sixfold  complaint  already 
mentioned,  came  an  official  note  from  Otto,  pointing  out  that  the 
evacuation  of  Malta  was  two  months  overdue.  Hawkesbury's 
answer  was  vague  and  spiritless  ;  and  the  French  would  probably 
have  returned  to  the  attack  with  redoubled  force,  but  the  affair  of 
Switzerland  intervened  and  the  question  of  Malta  again  fell  into 
abeyance.  On  8  October  however  Merry  reported  that  both  the 
French  and  Neapolitan  governments  were  anxious  about  the 
English  occupation  of  Malta,  and  that  Bonaparte  did  not  intend  to 
send  General  Andreossy  to  London  as  ambassador  until  he  heard 
that  the  English  troops  had  left  the  island.  But  the  First  Consul 
changed  his  mind.  In  November  the  ambassadors  were  sent  out, 
and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  Maltese  dispute  until  the  next 
year. 

The  gradual  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  English  ministry  can 
be  clearly  traced.  In  the  middle  of  1802  only  the  new  opposition 
and  some  members  of  the  commercial  classes  believed  that  Malta 
ought  to  be  kept  at  all  hazards.  At  that  time  ministers  thought 
that  the  election  of  a  grand  master  and  the  guarantee  of  the 
six  powers  would  ensure  the  independence  of  Malta  ;  but  they  had 
no  intention  of  withdrawing  their  troops  without  these  securities. 
In  the  next  three  months  they  were  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the 
reluctance  of  Bussia  and  Prussia  and  Spain  to  give  their  guarantees 
and  by  the  rumours  of  Bonaparte's  territorial  schemes.  Probably 
by  the  beginning  of  October  they  were  inclined  to  keep  Malta,  if  by 
any  means  they  could  revoke  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty.  Public 
feeling  in  England  was  deeply  stirred  by  the  intervention  in 
Switzerland;  and  the  suspicions  of  the  ministry  were  justified  by 
the  report  of  Sebastiani's  mission.  Later  despatches  still  farther 
^hem  with  the  advisability  of  retaining  the  possession 

*^iKmd  to  Meny,  S9  June,  Foreign  Office,  Franoe  68. 
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wars  were  the  last  stages  in  the  great  commercial  and  colonial 
struggle  which  had  continued  throughout  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  French  people,  after  the  financial  disturbances  of  the  Bevolu- 
tion,  were  making  fierce  efforts  to  replace  their  lost  wealth ;  but 
everywhere  they  found  their  foreign  trade  thwarted  or  impeded  by 
English  competition.^  ^  The  rivalry  of  French  and  English  commerce 
was  not  restrained  by  any  sort  of  treaty  or  agreement ;  and  in  the 
state  of  jealousy  which  existed  at  that  time  between  the  two 
countries  unrestricted  competition  was  almost  certain  to  lead  to 
war.  The  rivalry  was  the  keener,  and  both  countries  were  the  more 
ready  to  go  to  war  because  each  government  underrated  the 
strength  of  the  other.  Bonaparte  remembered  the  huge  subsidies 
that  England  had  paid  to  her  continental  allies.  He  knew  that  the 
Bank  of  England  for  five  years  had  not  been  in  a  position  to  pay 
cash  for  its  notes ;  he  could  not  fail  to  notice  the  eagerness  of  the 
English  to  make  peace,  even  on  the  most  humiliating  terms ;  he 
believed  that  England  was  exhausted  by  nine  years  of  warfare,  and 
more  than  once  he  said  that  she  could  not  fight  alone  against 
France.  The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  remembered  that  France 
had  been  bankrupt  during  the  Revolution ;  that  the  assignats  of 
the  French  government  were  practically  worthless ;  that  the  whole 
social  and  political  system  of  France  had  been  overturned  by  the 
Revolution  ;  and  that  now  the  state  was  entrusted  to  a  new  govern- 
ment which  might  still  prove  to  be  as  transitory  as  its  predecessors 
had  been.  Further,  the  mistaken  idea  was  very  common  in  this 
country  that  Frenchmen  were  devoid  of  financial  ability  and 
consumed  their  surplus  wealth  in  riotous  living.  Merry  was  wiser 
than  most  Englishmen  in  this  matter.  ^  With  respect  to  the  French 
finances,'  he  wrote, 

I  can  only  say  at  present,  in  general  terms,  that  this  government  has 
a  vast  resource  by  paying  scarcely  anybody  except  the  military,  and  that 
the  Revolutionary  force,  which  continues  to  be  as  much  as  ever  the 
essence  of  the  government,  may  still  continue  to  provide  them  with  ways 
and  means  which  baffle  all  common  ideas  on  the  subjeot.^^ 

But  in  England  there  was  a  widespread  opinion,  shared  by 
Whitworth  himself,  that  the  French  treasury  was  empty  and  that 
another  war  would  bring  financial  ruin  upon  France. 

For  a  month  or  two  after  the  signature  of  the  definitive  treaty 
the  First  Consul  professed  to  be  willing  to  make  a  separate  com- 
mercial arrangement  with  England  ;  and  on  20  May  Hawkesbury, 
in  a  letter  to  Merry,  distinctly  demanded  that  such  a  treaty  should 
be   taken   in  hand.     About   a   fortnight  later  Merry  pressed  the 

*^  Sorel  (vi.  262)  gives  an  interesting  account  of  Bonaparte's  yisit  to  the  manu- 
lactoring  districts  of  Normandy,  and  of  the  strong  anti-English  feeling  among  the 
trading  classes  there. 

"  Foreign  Office,  France  68,  24  July. 
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Black  Sea  ports.^^'  This  Treaty  drew  a  strong  protest  from 
Straton,  the  English  minister  at  Constantinople.  He  pointed  out 
that  Turkey  had  treated  her  enemy,  France,  better  than  England, 
her  ally  ;  and  said  that  for  the  future 

les  nations  europ^nnes  seront  autorisdes  k  croire  qa'il  est  plus  avan- 
tageax  de  Caire  la  guerre  k  la  Sublime  Porte  que  d'agir  de  concert  avec 
elle — persuasion  qui  ne  pourrait  qu*entra!ner  des  suites  tr^  £lcheu8es 
pour  la  Sublime  Porte.^^ 

Probably  the  Turkish  government  speculated  on  the  rising  power 
of  France,  and  entered  upon  this  engagement  with  the  idea  that 
France  would  be  more  useful  as  an  ally,  or  more  dangerous  as  an 
enemy,  than  England  would  be.  Ali  Effendi,  the  Turkish  envoy 
in  Paris,  who  was  largely  responsible  for  the  treaty,  was  fascinated 
by  the  power  and  personal  attraction  of  the  First  ConsuL  To 
Bonaparte  himself  the  treaty  could  not  be  anything  but  a  tempo- 
rary expedient.  He  intended  as  soon  as  possible  to  share  the 
Ottoman  empire  with  Russia  and  Austria,  taking  care  that  Eg3rpt 
should  be  included  in  his  own  portion. 

There  was  one  other  commercial  matter  which  would  certainly 
have  led  either  to  a  rupture  of  peace  or  to  an  explanation  on  the 
part  of  France  if  Pitt  and  his  old  colleagues  had  been  in  office. 
In  this  instance  Bonaparte  deUberately  broke  an  agreement  with 
the  English,  yet  his  action  was  never  called  in  question  nor  even 
made  public  in  this  country.  The  English  ministry  overlooked 
the  matter.  Presumably  they  were  afraid  that  the  consequences 
of  a  bold  retort  might  put  them  in  a  position  which  would  force  a 
definite  and  irrevocable  step  upon  them.  The  dispute,  if  such  a 
one-sided  afiair  can  be  called  a  dispute,  arose  in  1802.  After  the 
conclusion  of  the  definitive  treaty  a  separate  agreement  had  been 
made  between  the  French  and  English  post  offices.^-  But  Merry 
discovered  that  the  First  Consul  had  ordered  the  French  officials  to 
disregard  three  clauses  of  this  treaty  which  related  to  customs 
duties  and  the  conveyance  of  passengers  on  packet  boats.  A 
stipulation  had  been  made  that  no  clause  could  be  altered  or 
suspended  without  a  notice  of  at  least  six  months.  There  could 
be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  Bonaparte  had  deliberately  broken 
the  treaty,  and  the  most  zealous  friends  of  France  could  only 
regard  this  action  as  an  evidence  of  hostile  feeling  towards  England. 
M^rry  himself  was  perturbed  by  the  news  and  eicpected  the  most 
serious  consequences.  These  are  the  anxious  words  with  which  he 
introduoevl  the  subject : — 

I  cduiQot  but  experience  the  gnatest  eonceni  that  an  event,  of  which 
I  i^ceiv^  notice  vesieidav  afternoon,  and  an  expAanalioQ  which  succeeded 

"  FvMiH^  Oak«.  FnuM^  <^  9  Jane :  Roisuk  &X  iS  J^r. 

"^  i>M.  Ra»ia  M.  »  S«e  OtfL  FkBMt  SI.  IS 
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enmity  was  aroos^  by  the  open  attacks  in  the  Eng^h  press,  and, 
as  he  could  not  ponish  the  joamalists,  he  retorted  upon  the 
goremment.^' 

Bonaparte  himself  knew  very  well  the  importance  of  the  com- 
mercial grievances  of  England  as  a  cause  of  the  renewal  of  war. 
When  Fox  was  trying  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty  in  1806  Talleyrand 
wrote  to  him — 

The  emperor  does  not  imagine  that  any  particular  artide  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  produced  the  war.  He  is  convinced  that  the  true 
cause  was  the  refusal  to  make  a  treaty  of  commerce,  which  would 
necessarily  have  been  prejudicial  to  the  manufactures  and  industry  of 
this  country.'^ 

From  the  foregoing  catalogue  of  the  disputes  that  arose  between 
England  and  France  during  the  months  of  Merry's  mission  in 
Paris  it  appears  that  when  Whitworth  and  Andreossy  came  into 
office  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  were  already  almost 
hopelessly  involved,  so  far  involved,  in  &ct,  that,  unless  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  were  amended  in  respect  of  a  commercial 
agreement  and  the  retention  of  Malta,  it  was  impossible  that  peace 
should  continue.  Neither  the  patience  of  the  English  people  nor 
the  temper  of  the  First  Consul  would  tolerate  such  a  condition  of 
'  feverish  repose  *  for  more  than  a  few  months  longer. 

GoHBAD  Gill. 

"  Sord  suggests  (vi.  264)  that  the  English  ministers  knew  how  readily  Napo- 
leon's anger  ooold  he  aroused,  and  that,  forseeing  the  leneval  of  war,  they  were 
trying  to  force  the  French  to  take  the  initiatiTe  hy  irritating  his  mind  in  erery  possible 
way.  Bal  this  theory  is  hardly  compatible  with  the  aboTe  ineidenL  If  the  Addington 
ministry  had  not  really  felt  a  strong  desire  for  peace  they  sorely  would  not  have 
submitted  to  the  violation  of  the  post  office  treaty.  Their  trooble  at  the  end  of  180S 
seems  imther  to  have  been  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  pretext  for  the  retention  of  Malta 
that  woold  not  inpolve  a  rupCnie  of  peace.  This  incidait  is  also  of  intoest  as  a 
commentary  on  Bonaparte's  exclamation  at  the  lev^  of  13  Hareh  1803,  Malkewr  d 
ctux  qui  iM  rtspicUtU  pas  Us  traiUs, 

>*  Foreign  Office,  France  73,  11  April  ISOS.  See  also  Dr.  Holland  Boee*s  article 
mentioDed  above.  Talleyrand*s  statement  is  confirmed  by  Bomiieune  (Ifanotrs, 
chap,  xix.) :  "  It  was  evident  that  the  disappointment  in  regard  to  a  eommeroial  treaty 
was  the  caose  of  the  animosity  of  the  Knglish  government,  as  this  eiremnstance  was 
alhided  to  in  the  declaration  of  the  king  of  England.  .  .  .  Such  was,  in  ray  opinion, 
ihe  real  caose  of  the  complaints  of  En^and  ;  but  as  it  woold  have  seemed  ridteoloiis 
to  have  made  it  the  groond  for  a  declaration  of  war,  they  enomerated  other  grieranoea.' 
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culminated  in  the  battle  of  Buttington  is  dated  by  iEtbelwerd 
'after  Easter  in  this  year/  i.e.  after  1  April  893,  and  the  entries 
which  follow,  up  to  record  of  Alfred's  death,  form  a  distinct  section, 
independent  of  the  chronicle,  and  apparently  derived  from  some 
Northumbrian  source.  In  view  of  this  fact,  it  may  be  well  to  set 
them  out  at  length  : — 

His  ita  gestis  [the  events  of  893-4]  Sigeferth  piraticus  de  Northhym- 
brioram  [sic]  aduehitur  ardua  cum  classe,  per  littora  vastat  bis  tempore 
in  uno,  vela  post  vertit  ad  proprias  sedes.  Bepletisque  annis  duobus  ex 
qito  immensa  venerat  a  Bononia  classis^  aroe  conducta  in  Limnas  oppido 
Anglorum  [autumn  894]  ab  Occidentali  proiectus  est  parte  tunc  Anglorum 
.^thelnoth  dux,  adit  in  hostes  Euoraca  urbe  qui  non  parva  territoria 
pandunt  in  Myroiorum  regno  loci  in  parte  occidentali  Stanforda,  hoc  est 
inter  fluenta  amnis  Weolod,  et  condenso  syluae  quae  vulgo  Geofte&e 
nuncupatur.  Transeunte  etiam  anni  unitis  dccursu  obiit  et  Gnthfrid  rex 
Northhymbriorum  in  natalitia  sancti  Bartholomaei  Apostoli  Ghristi ;  cuius 
mausoleatur- Euoraca  corpus  in  urbe  in  Basilica  summa  [24  August  895]. 
Interea  bis  binis  post  annis  [sic],  facta  est  discordia  nimis  et  maxime, 
ex  quo  supradictus  obierat  rex  [autumn  899],  inter  Anglos,  quae  tum 
manebant  loca  per  Northhymbriorum  foetidas  turmas.  Denique  in 
eode^n  anno  [26  October  899]  magnanimus  transiit  de  mundo  ^Ifredus 
rex  Saxonum.^ 

In  this  way  we  are  brought  to  899  as  the  year  of  Alfred's  death,  * 
a  date  which  however  is  contradicted  by  the  marginal  insertions 
in  the  printed  text.  As  the  only  known  manuscript  of  the  present 
Chronicle  perished  in  the  great  Cottonian  fire  of  1731,*  we  are 
thrown  bacli  on  Savile's  edition  of  1596  as  our  earliest  authority  in 
this  matter,  and  the  question  is  raised  whether  the  marginal  dates  in 
question  are  not  insertions  on  the  part  of  the  sixteenth-century 
editor.^     The  nature  of  these  dates  for  the  period  before  us  makes 

that  even  the  Alfredian  sections  of  the  Chronicle  are  based  upon  a  year  beginning  with 
25  March  (see  ante,  vol.  xiii.  p.  75).  In  this  case  the  Christmas  of  892  (modem  style) 
would  fall  within  893;  but  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that,  in  making  the  present 
statement,  ^thelwerd  has  confused  the  Nativity  with  the  Annunciation.  Fortunately 
the  true  chronology  is  soon  restored  by  iEthelwerd's  subsequent  computation  from  the 
landing  of  the  great  fleet  at  Lymne  in  892,  so  that  future  dates  are  not  affected  by 
the  uncertainty  which  attends  the  reckoning  before  us. 

*  The  punctuation  is  that  of  the  Monumenta  text,  except  that  I  have  inserted  a 
comma  after  classe  in  the  fir^t  sentence.  Savile's  text  places  a  period  before  ab 
Occidentali  in  the  second  sentence.    The  indications  of  time  are  italicised. 

*  The  same  result  is  obtained  from  the  statement  of  ^thelwerd  in  recording  the 
accession  of  Edward  the  Elder,  that  the  latter  king  was  crowned  on  Whitsunday  *  iam 
defluente  siquidem  annorum  numero  centeno,  ex  quo  pro  avus  continebat  Ecgbyrht 
praesentia  eius  regna.*  See  W.  H.  Stevenson,  *  The  Date  of  King  Alfred's  Death,*  ante, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  73  n.  15,  and  AthencBum,  19  March  1898.  The  evidence  for  899  con- 
tained in  the  former  article  seems  conclusive. 

*  A  few  fragments  of  this  MS.  have  been  identified,  and  referred  to  the  early  pari  of 
the  eleventh  century. 

'  The  editors  of  the  Monumenta  reprint  of  Savile's  text  suggested  that  these  dates 
were '  probably  supplied  by  Savile.' 
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word's  statement  that  Sigeferth  ravaged  the  coontrr  '  bis  tempore 
in  ono '  can  hardly  be  onderstood  unless  we  suppose  that  a  raid 
on  land  coincided  in  point  of  time  with  movements  of  the  latter's 
*  inauspicious  fleet.*  In  any  case,  the  broad  stream  of  the  Welland 
supplied  a  natural  opening  into  the  heart  of  the  land  which  was 
not  likely  to  be  neglected  on  an  occasion  such  as  that  described.^' 

But  the  peculiar  value  of  the  passage  in  question  lies  in  the 
topographical  information  which  it  gives  us.  It  supplies  us  with 
a  reference  to  Stamford  at  a  date  twenty-eight  years  before  the 
first  appearance  of  that  town  in  any  contemporary  portion  of  the 
Old-English  Chronicle ;  and  the  attempted  deUmitation  of  the  area 
which  underwent  ravage  at  this  time  is  still  more  important. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  '  Ceoftefne '  of  ^thelwerd  we 
have  the  first  appearance  in  history  of  the  name  Kesteven ;  ^^  and 
the  statement  that  the  name  in  question  was  that  of  a  wood  is  of 
interest,  in  view  of  its  subsequent  eztensiom  over  the  whole  of 
south-west  Lincolnshire,  as  a  parallel  case  to  the  similar  extension 
of  the  name  of  Berroc  wood  over  the  whole  of  Berkshire.  But  the 
issues  raised  by  the  present  entry  reach  still  further.  A  district  to 
the  west  of  Stamford  which  lay  between  the  Welland  and  any 
point  in  Kesteven  must  have  included  the  land  which  is  comprised 
within  the  modem  shire  of  Rutland.  It  is  clear  that  the  raiders 
regarded  this  district  as  hostile  territory,  and  we  seem  entitled  to 
infer  that  they  did  not  so  regard  the  future  Lincolnshire  to  the 
east  of  Stamford.  In  this  way  there  is  raised  the  possibility  that 
at  this  date  Butland  formed  no  part  of  the  territory  dependent  on 
Lincoln  or  Stamford,  but  was  already,  as  in  the  eleventh  century, 
a  northward  extension  of  the  district  which  belonged  to  North- 
ampton.^^   We  know  so  little  of  the  organisation  and  history  of 

Brit.  Mus.,  Anglo-Saxon  Series,  vol.  i.  pp.  222-226,  plates  xxv-xxvii).  These  coins 
are  divided  into  two  classes,  according  to  the  spelling  of  the  king's  name — class  !• 
having  Siefred,  class  ii.  Sievert.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  latter  form  represents 
Higeferth.  No  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  iSthelwerd  does  not  give 
the  title  'rex  *  to  this  pirate  leader.  Mr.  G.  F.  Eeary  (introduction  to  the  Catalogue 
quoted,  p.  Ixvii)  with  a  reference  to  the  O.E.  Chronicle  under  892,  makes  Sigeferth 
the  leader  of  the  Danes  who  were  besieging  Exeter  in  that  year ;  but  there  is  nothing 
to  support  this  identification  in  the  Chronicle,  and  it  conflicts  with  iEthelwerd's  account 
of  Siegferth's  movements. 

"  The  course  of  the  so-called  Ermine  Street  across  Rutland  may  have  further 
determined  the  movements  of  the  raiders. 

"  Early  forms:  *  Ceoftefne'  (^thelwerd),  'Chetsteven'  (Domesday),  *Ketstefna' 
(circa  1160). 

**  In  Domesday,  as  in  the  earlier  Northamptonshire  Geld  Boll,  the  south  of  the 
modem  shire  of  Butland  formed  an  integral  part  of  Northamptonshire,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  at  one  tune  the  north  of  Butland  had  also  belonged  to  the  latter  coanty 
(Victoria  History  of  Rutland^  i.).  The  phrase  used  in  the  Chronicle  A  for  921 
*  all  the  army  that  belonged  to  Northampton  as  far  north  as  the  Welland,'  suggests 
that  the  territory  which  was  dependent  on  Northampton  already  extended  beyond  the 
latter  river.    The  situation  of  the  wood  called  Kesteven  is  of  course  utterly  uncertain. 
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with  Northumbrian  aid  as  against  Edward,  Alfred's  son.*®  This 
however  is  inadmissible ;  but  the  passage  reveals  the  instability  of 
the  peace  which  Alfred  had  made,  and  helps  to  explain  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  Northumbrians  supported  ^Sthelwold's  claim. 
The  general  effect,  indeed,  of  the  whole  series  of  entries  on  which 
we  have  been  commenting  is  to  suggest  that  the  real  danger  which 
confronted  Alfred  and  his  successors  came  not  from  the  disunited 
Danish  hosts  of  the  east  and  midlands,  but  from  the  remote  and 
aggressive  kingdom  of  York.  The  conquest  of  the  southern  Dane- 
law was  to  prove  no  hard  matter ;  but  the  Northumbrian  raids  of 
which  iEthelwerd  has  preserved  the  record  were  merely  the  pre- 
lude to  a  struggle  which  was  only  ended  by  the  pacification  which 
followed  the  battle  of  Castleford,  nearly  half  a  century  after  Alfred's 
death.^^  F.  M.  Stbnton. 


Decembris  Version  of  the  Vita  Henrici  Quinti 

by  Tito  Livio. 

Through  the  papers  published  by  Dr.  M.  Borsa  and  Mr.  W.  L. 
Newman,  in  recent  volumes  of  this  Review,^  interest  has  been 
reawakened  in  the  Milanese  humanist  Pier  Candido  Decembri 
and  his  book-transactions  with  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
and  incidentally  in  Decembri's  Italian  translation  of  the  Life  of 
Henry  V,  originally  written  in  Latin  by  Duke  Humphrey's  Italian 
*  Poet  and  Orator,'  Tito  Livio  da  Forli,  who  is  now  known  to 
have  been  one  of  Decembri's  intimate  friends.  As  stated  in  his 
preface,^  the  Latin  book  was  written  not  long  after  the  author's 
indigenation,  which  we  know  to  have  been  granted  on  7  March 
1437,^  when  he  was  about  to  return  for  a  time  to  Italy,  after 
which  date  all  trace  of  him  was  formerly  supposed  to  have  been 
lost.  But  it  is  just  at  this  period  of  his  life  that  we  luckily  come 
upon  a  letter  written  by  him  to  Decembri,  together  with  Decembri's 
reply.  Unfortunately  both  letters  are  undated,  but  Dr.  Borsa  is 
probably  right  in  assigning  them  to  circa  1440;^  Tito  Livio's 
letter  is  written  at  Barcelona,  where  he  had  to  live  in  the  suburbs 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  in  the  city,  and  it  shows 

*•  Chronicles  A  and  D  901.  iEthelwerd  makes  no  mention  of  these  events.  It  is 
just  possible  that  the  statement  at  the  end  of  the  long  annal  for  899  in  Simeon, ^^u^sfts 
est  Osbrit  de  regno,  may  be  connected  with  the  present  passage. 

*•  Simeon  of  Durham,  Historia  Begum,  s.a.  948. 

>  Vol.  xix.  p.  509,  vol.  XX.  p.  484.  «  Tit.  Liv.  p.  2. 

*  Rymer,  x.  661. 

*  For  the  text  see  Archivio  Stofico  Lofnbardo,Ser.  IL  vol.  x.  (Azmo  xx.),  pp.  63, 
428.    Milan,  1893. 
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one  the  manuscript  actually  contains  is  complete.    The  modem  pencil 

pagination  is  faulty.^ 

[FoL  1°  recto]  dariano  el  castello  con  trenta  deli  princi- 
pali  homeni  ^  li  quali  piu  piacesseno  al  Be  e  luy  noniasse  ^ 
in  sua  potentia.  li  quale  luy  potesse  o  vero  veidere,*^  o  fare 
redimere  per  dinarii  bccotkIo  la  voluntate  sua.  tote  gli  altre 
gente  darme  et  habitatori  del  castello  portate  via  le  sue 
chose  senza  arme  liberi  andare  potesseno  oue  aloro  piacesse. 
per  la  ocmfirmatione  dela  quale  conuentione  acio  ohe  piu 
firmamente  si  credesse  et  obseruasse  de  subito  dereno  alo  Be 
dodeoe  persone  dele  loro  principali  obitadi.  Essenco  adonchi 
finito  lo  termino.  ne  per  alchuno  soccorso  dali  suoi  fusseio 
stati  liberati  da  questa  obsidione  venero  alo  accordio  seoondo 
li  pacti.  In  vno  locho  piano  f u  adriciato  lo  padiglione  del 
Be  tuto  facto  de  drapo  de  seta,  fra  loquale  locho  fin  al 
castello  era  iAcio  vno  sentero  tra  le  gente  de  arme  de  gling- 
lexi.  Et  a  questo  locho  vene  Leonello  braquemont.  illustre 
e  notabile  cavalere,  chera  facto  presidente  a  questo  castello 
per  li  francesi  e  gitatossi  all  piedi  del  Be  dixe  qtiiste  parole. 
PriTicipe  inuictissimo  questi  sono  li  pacti  e  le  chiaue  de  lo 
castello.  le  quale  io  secondo  la  promissa  inseme  con  mi  e  le 
mie  gente  darme  e  lo  castello  ti  consigno.  E  de  subito  per 
mandate  de  Be  fureno  adducti  li  lo  Signore  de  toteuille  el 
Signore  de  gaucort  et  altri  fin  alo  num^ro  de  trenta  persone 
come  era  stata  la  conuentione.  Tuta  la  altra  multitudine, 
si  de  quella  [foL  1  v^]  delo  castello.  come  cherano  venuti  per 
defensione  desso  senza  arme  fureno  liberati. 


Leonello 

braqaemont 

dede  Ariflor 

alRe. 


Signore  de 
Toteuille. 

Signore  de 
gaacort. 


[After  a  space  of  otic  line,  another  chapter,  with  fine  initial  and  side- 
note,  begins  as  follows  ;] 

Dopoi  el  Be  dela  roba  ritrouata  nel  castello  fece  parte  ale 
sue  gente  darme.  cioe  aciaschaduno  secondo  la  virftute  eli 
meriti  diuidendo. 

[End  of  the  chapter,  on  foL  2r^]  Anderemo  con  la  gratia 
del  dio  inuiolati.  E  se  pur  si  sforcierano  de  inpedire  landare 
nostro  vincitori  con  grande  laude  de  loro  triumpharemo.^^ 

[The  next  chapter,  foL  2r<^]  E  poi  de  subito  landata  fu 
missa  in  puncto,  a  passare  per  terra  in  francia.  si  de  viotualie 
come  de  arme  necessarie  a  combatereJ^ 

[End]  Non  sostenero  pero  li  francesi  la  forcia  de  gling- 
lexi,  ma  reducti  de/itra  le  mure  del  castello  con  sagitte  e 
dardi  si  defesero. 


Del  parlare 

hanuto  [dalo 

Cancelled)']  dal 

Re  Henrico  oon 

li  gaol  Baroni  e 

del  partlto  apriso 

de  andare  in 

francia. 


Del  modo  che 

.tene  el  Be  in 

passare  e  de  li  in- 

nimici  regitati. 


^  The  side-notes  are  in  red  ink  and  by  the  same  hand  as  the  text. 

*  Tit.  Liv.  pp.  10,  11 :  tradent  .  .  .  oppidum  cum  triginta  de  primoribus  .  .  . 
inermis  abire  permissa.     [Vita,  pp.  47,  48.] 

*  Nominaret.  '"  OccidendoB. 

"  Tit.  Liv.  pp.  11,  12:  post  spoliis  oppidi  cnpti  .  .  .  et  laude  maxime  trium- 
phantes.     [Vita,  ch.  xxii.  pp.  4d-61.] 

"^  Tit.  Liv.  pp.  12,  13 :  statim  expeditio  paratur  .  .  .  sagittis  missilibusque  se 
tutati  sunt.    [Vita,  ch.  xxiii.  .  .  .  crudeliter  vulnerati,  pp.  61,  62.] 
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what  monasteries  were  like  in  the  age  before  the  dissolution.  I 
also  qaestioned  Fronde's  statement  that  the  abbot  was  not  deposed, 
as  he  brought  no  evidence  to  prove  it,  and  I  found  evidence  in 
Dugdale  which  strongly  suggested  that  he  really  was.  For, 
according  to  the  editors  of  Dugdale,  Abbot  Wallingford  died  in  1484, 
and  his  successor  was  Thomas  Bamryge,  '  whose  election,  for 
reasons  unknown,  did  not  take  place  till  1492.'  Thus  the  editors 
of  Dugdale  regarded  the  abbacy  as  vacant  during  a  period  of  eight 
years,  including  the  very  date  at  which  Archbishop  Morton  wrote 
that  strong  remonstrance  to  the  abbot.  Yet  I  was  wrong  in  saying 
that  the  editors  of  Dugdale  overlooked  Morton's  admonition,  which 
they  have  actually  reprinted  from  Wilkins.  They  only  overlooked 
what  their  own  documents  plainly  showed — that  there  was  an 
abbot  of  St.  Albans  in  1490. 

Now,  taking  it  for  granted  that  they  were  right  about  the  death 
of  Abbot  Wallingford  in  1484,  and  the  election  of  Abbot  Bamryge 
in  1492,  I  concluded,  a  Uttle  too  hastily,  that  there  was  a  nameless 
abbot  between  these  two,  whom  Morton  brought  to  account  for 
his  misrule.  Alas !  we  can  trust  no  secondhand  authority  in 
history,  and  must  always  go  to  original  sources  to  be  sure  of  our 
ground,  even  in  matters  which  seem  to  have  been  well  ascertained. 
In  a  letter  to  The  Tablet  of  17  October  1908,  Abbot  Gasquet  has 
shown  clearly  that  I  and  the  editors  of  Dugdale  are  quite  mistaken, 
that  Abbot  Wallingford  was  certainly  ahve  in  1490,  that  the  conge 
d'elire  issued  on  29  June  1492  says  that  the  abbacy  was  vacant 
by  the  death  of  WiUiam  Wallingford,  and  that  this  statement  is 
repeated  on  16  September  following  in  the  royal  assent  given  to 
the  election  of  his  successor  Bamryge.  It  therefore  follows  as  a 
matter  of  certainty  that  it  was  to  Abbot  Wallingford  and  to  no  one 
else  that  Archbishop  Morton  addressed  his  letter  of  admonition. 
The  abbot,  indeed,  I  may  remark,  is  called  William  in  the  letter, 
which  accords  with  this  identification  but  of  course  does  not  add 
much  to  its  force. 

So  a  further  question  arises,  are  we  to  believe  these  scandals 
against  Abbot  Wallingford  ?  For,  as  I  have  said  before,  we  have 
only  what  is  virtually  a  bill  of  indictment  here,  not  the  judgement 
of  any  court  upon  the  case.  And  Abbot  Gasquet,  who  has  set  me 
right  as  to  the  person  accused,  will  not  beUeve  that  there  is  any 
truth  in  what  he  calls  '  the  vague  charges  '  against  him.  I  most 
own  I  do  not  think  it  a  vagiie  charge  that  an  abbot  had  admitted 
as  a  nun  into  a  neighbouring  convent  imder  his  control  a  woman 
who  had  left  her  husband  and  lived  some  time  in  adultery  with 
another  man  ;  that  he  had  afterwards  made  her  prioress  while  her 
husband  was  still  ahve  ;  and  that  the  nunnery  had  been  turned  into 
a  brothel  by  the  visits  of  the  abbot's  brethren,  whom  he  should 
have  kept  in  order^  one  of  whom  is  expressly  named.    It  is  perhaps 
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is  still  at  St.  Albans  to  testify  in  WaUingford's  favour.  Then  he 
spent  lOOOL  in  eompleting  the  ehapter-honse,  and  lOOf.  on  two 
windows  which  added  much  to  the  beantr  of  the  church.  He 
hcfQ^d  hmds  for  certain  Friday  masses,  and  also  for  a  mass  for  his 
own  soul,  and  in  Tarions  other  ways  q>ent  money  on  the  abbey,  to 
the  extent  altogether  of  860M.  7s.  6d. — an  immense  amoont  for 
that  day.  Abbot  Gasqnet  is  probably  within  the  mark  in  thinking 
it  equivalent  to  100,0001.  of  oar  money. 

Can  this  be  the  man  who  was  accnsed,  among  other  things,  of 
wasting  the  property  of  the  abbey,  cutting  down  the  woods  and 
selling  chalices  for  his  own  glorification?     So  we  might  well  ask. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  harder  question  to  be  faced.    Was 
Archbishop  Morton  (afterwards  Cardinal)  the  man  to  make  saeh 
awfol  impntations  against  an  abbot  without  any  real  ground  for 
them  ?    We  turn  to  the  record  of  William  Wallingford  before  he 
was  abbot,  and  it  must  be  owned  it  is  an  exceptionally  bad  one. 
Morton  was  not  his  first  accuser.    He  had  been  caUed  to  account, 
when  quite  a  young  man,  by  Abbot  Whethamstede  for  fraudulent 
conduct  in  various  offices  of  trust,  and  he  had  endeavoured  to 
clear  himself  by  the  most  shameful  mendacity.     The  monastery 
had  evidently  got  into  a  very  bad  condition,  even  in  the  time  of 
Abbot  Stoke,  a  covetous  man,  who,  about  forty  years  before  Arch- 
bishop Morton's  letter,  had  accumulated  a  private  hoard;   and 
WilUam  Wallingford  and  his  brother  monk — probably  his  bom 
brother,  Thomas  Wallingford — were  that  abbot*s  special  trustees. 
After  Abbot  Stoke's  death  in  1451,  Whethamstede,  being  called 
from  his  retirement  to  be  abbot  a  second  time,  had  uneasy  sus- 
picions of  William  Wallingford,  and  at  last  convicted  him  to  his 
face  and  told  him  that  he  was  not  to  be   believed   upon  oath. 
Fearing  punishment  for  his  offences,  he  made  interest  with  Edmund 
Tudor  Earl  of  Bichmond  (half-brother  of  the  reigning  king)  and 
other  powerful  persons,  whose  intercession  preserved  him  from 
any  worse  fate  than  having  to  revise  his  accounts ;  and  he  did 
even  this  in  a  way  with  which  the  abbot  was  not  altogether  satisfied. 
Yet,  after  Abbot  Whethamstede  and  his  successor  Albon  had  passed 
away,  this  same  William  Wallingford  was  actually  elected  abbot 
himself,  with  what  results  Archbishop  Morton's  letter  shows  us. 
It  is  in  vain  to  suggest,  as  Abbot  Gasquet  does,  that  the  fine  things 
he  did  for  the  abbey — paying  off  the  debt  contracted  by  his  prede- 
cessor,  presenting   the   house  with   a   fine   altar-screen,   and   so 
forth — are  a  proof  of  his  economic  rule.     He  had  studied  money 
matters,  indeed,  from  his  youth  upwards,  and  the  monastery  does 
not  seem  to  have  known  what  to  do  without  him  as  a  man  of 
business ;  but  his  economy  consisted  in  paying  debts  out  of  capital, 
selling  the  woods  of  the  abbey,  and  impoverishing  the  estate  for  the 
rt  of  that  generation  of  monks. 
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this  was  a  matter  forced  apon  the  abbot  against  his  will,  although 
he  and  the  monastery  came  off  victorious,  we  may  take  it  that  the 
record  of  it  was  inserted  in  a  previous  draft  of  the  obituary  notice 
a  little  out  of  place,  and  that  all  the  munificent  deeds  recorded  in  the 
other  paragraphs  were  prior  to  8  August  1484.  Of  how  much  extra- 
vagance he  was  guilty  after  that  date  there  is  no  evidence  to  show. 
There  is  yet  one  point  in  the  matter  which  has  escaped 
notice  hitherto  and  which  requires  elucidation  as  much  as  any- 
thing. The  documents  printed  by  Wilkins  lead  us  to  believe  that 
Morton  endeavoured  to  call  the  abbot  to  account  by  virtue  of  the 
bull  of  Innocent  VUI  dated  prid.  non.  Mart.  1489,  the  6th  year 
of  his  pontificate  (i.e.  6  March  1490).  But  this  bull  as  printed 
gives  the  archbishop  no  specific  power  to  visit  Benedictine 
monasteries.  It  does  give  him  power  to  visit  houses  of  the 
Gluniac,  Cistercian,  and  Premonstratensian  oc  aJiorum  ordinum 
dix^erzomm  in  regno  Angliae^  founded  and  endowed  by  kings  of 
famous  memory  and  nobles  and  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom, 
whether  they  be  exempt  or  not  exempt.  But  surely  it  could  never 
have  beon  intended  to  include  the  Benedictine  rule  in  this  generalis- 
ation. Was  the  bull  corrected  after  it  was  issued,  and  did  it 
originally  give  the  archbishop  more  extended  powers  than  thoee 
which  appear  in  the  instrument  as  printed  by  Wilkins?  He 
certainly  seems  to  have  act^  upon  more  extensive  powers. 

Jambs  Gaibdnbb. 


I'avai^e  of  the  ^Barbara;  of  London^  to  Brazil  in  1540. 

Not  much  is  known  of  tlie  doings  of  English  seamen  in  American 
waters  Wfort'  John  Hawkinses  voyage  of  1562,  but  it  is  certain  that 
he  had  predecessors.  Hakluyt  tells  us  that  Sir  Thomas  Port 
(or  Spert)  and  Sebastian  Cabot  went  to  Brazil  in  1516,  Thomas 
Tison  to  the  West  Indies  in  1526,  and  William  Hawkins  to  Krasil 
in  1580  and  1531,  but  he  adds  that  these  voyages  were  'a  thing 
iu  those  days  very  rare,  especially  to  our  nation.'  Ten  years  later 
(1540)  he  mentions  voyages  by  Robert  Beniger,  Thomas  Boiey, 
and  one  Fudsey,  as  well  as  divers  other  merchants  of  Soath- 
ampton :  and  at  this  time  there  would  seem  to  have  beoA  a  eon- 
tinuons  trade,  for  in  1542  Pudsey  built  a  fort  in  BraziL  Of  these 
Toyagies  and  of  this  trade  no  record  is  known  to  exist  in  this 
coontry,  although  from  statements  made  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  Naval  Records  Society  it  seems  probable  that  in 
Spain  there  are  records  that  throw  much  lij^t  upon  the  snbject. 
It  i^  to  be  hoped  that  the  appeal  which  has  been  made  to  oiable 
the  society  to  invei^tigate  and  paUish  these  Spanish  reeocds  will 
meet  with  a  response.    Meanwhile  it  m^  be  waD  to  call  ittmtinn 
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witness  says,  because  they  made  it  on  SS.  Philip  and  James's  Day 
(1  May).  From  there  they  sailed  to  Gape  San  Boqae,  on  the  main- 
land of  Brazil,  which  they  reached  in  three  days.  Here  they  sent 
ashore  their '  specheman,*  and  traded  with  the  natives ;  bat  finding 
that  they  had  fallen  to  leeward  of  their  destination  they  got  under 
way  again  and  beat  up  '  to  the  Eastwarde,  purposyng  to  fetche  the 
countrey  where  the  brasell  woode  growethe/  which  they  were  told 
was  forty  leagues  to  windward.  Sending  the  barque  and  a  boat 
ahead  they  coasted  along  the  land,  but  off  the  Cape  the  '  Barbara ' 
got  ashore  upon  some  rocks,  where  she  lay  for  some  hours,  but 
eventually  got  off.  Meanwhile  the  barque  and  boat  were  lost 
sight  of  for  twelve  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  returned 
to  the  '  Barbara,'  which,  after  getting  afloat,  had  remained  at 
anchor  near  where  she  had  got  ashore.  Tbey  had  met  with  little 
success  in  the  way  of  trade,  and  those  on  the  '  Barbara,'  finding 
they  could  not  beat  up  to  windward,  got  their  anchor  and  bore  up 
to  a  place  called  *  Caymond,'  on  the  coast  of  the  EennybaUes  or 
Gaily  baldes,^  100  leagues  to  leeward.  Here  they  stayed  a  month 
buying  '  cotten  wolle,  popynjayes,  monckeys,  and  dyvers  other 
straunge  beastes  of  that  countrey. 

Trouble  however  was  brewing.  There  came  on  board  the  '  Bar- 
bara ' '  a  servaunte  of  Monsher  Bochepottes,  a  Frenchman,  and  with 
him  a  Portugese,'  who  commanded  them  in  his  master's  name  not 
to  land  there.  In  spite  of  this,  they  set  up  on  the  shore  a '  bowihe,' 
in  which  they  stored  some  of  their  cargo  and  continued  their  trade. 
Soon  afterwards  the  Frenchman  and  his  friend  were  caught  trying 
to  cut  the  *  Barbara's '  cable,  and  about  the  same  time  the  French- 
men on  the  '  Barbara,'  amongst  whom  was  their  *  specheman,'  ran 
away  and  took  with  them  the  *  Barbara's '  wares  in  the  storehouse 
asliore*  They  were  pursued  by  the  boatswain,  John  Podd,  and 
fifteen  of  the  '  Barbara's '  company,  but  no  more  was  seen  of  them 
or  ci  tlieir  pursuers,  who  were  attacked,  and  all,  save  one,  slain.' 
John   Podd,  and  probably  others  of   them,  were  eaten  by  the 

*  Kennyballes.'  The  same  day  the  stordiouse  was  attacked  and 
burnu  U^tlier  with  nearly  all  the  cotum  in  it,  and  many  of  the 

*  Barbjira's '  people  were  slain  and  hurt.  Finding  that  farther 
uiMie  here  was  impossiUe.  and  that  with  their  reduced  numbers 
they  had  not  hands  enough  to  man  the  two  shipe,  the  barque  was 
set  on  fire,  and  they  all  sailed  for  home  in  the  '  Barbara.'  They 
seem  however  to  have  known  that  the  trade  wind  would  prevent 
tb^m  from  returning  by  their  outward  route,  and  first  coasted 
ai4>ng  the  land  to  the  westward.    In  six  davs  tliey  made  Trinidad, 

-  Or.  ih« cb*n  ci  IKMv  imaiiMiMtd  )«k»w,  tb(>  oociziiaT'  <A  iSbe ^ OMuhalles^  is  shown 
|«4-w«><m  Oi^  Sk  K<^xie  Mid  Tniiidft^. 

*  Oe  BiolkaML  Erwvm.  iht^  scornvra-.  it    ii^  mriaai  *  Bx  iDt  «Bt  foi  vidit  Podde 
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of  1544  refers,  and  that  the  distinction  between  ^  the  two  litanies 
of  1544  and  1546  '  ^  is  gratuitous. 

2.  Cranmer's  letter  to  Henry,  of  which  the  second  statement  is 
intended  to  be  the  interpretation,  does  not  refer  to  any  litany  at  all, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  alludes  to '  the  procession  which  your  majesty 
hath  already  set  forth  in  English/  but  to  the  other  contents  of  the 
ProcesswruUe,  '  certain  processions  to  be  used  upon  festival  days/ 
as  distinguished  from  the  Litany,  which  is  essentially  penitential. 
It  is  evident  that  Granmer  was  attempting  to  translate  and  adapt 
the  Processionale  as  a  whole.  The  supposition  that  he  is  referring 
to  the  Litany  arises  from  the  simple  logical  fallacy  of  concluding 
that,  because  a  litany  is  a  procession,  a  procession  is  therefore 
necessarily  a  litany.  As  a  fact  a  procession  was  a  litany  only  on 
a  few  days  in  the  year,  and  more  especially  on  St.  Mark  and  the 
three  Bogation  days — apart  from  special  supplications  or  roga- 
tions, like  that  of  1544,  observed  from  time  to  time  on  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays  in  view  of  special  circumstances,  when  the  order 
of  the  Bogation  days  was  practically  reproduced.  Otherwise  a 
procession  consisted  simply  of  antiphons  and  verses,  concluding 
with  a  versicle  and  response  and  the  collect  of  the  day.  There  is 
in  fact  a  procession,  approximately  in  the  ordinary  form,  included 
in  and  concluding  the  English  Litany,  viz.  *  0  Lord,  arise,'  *  We 
have  heard,'  *  0  Lord,  arise,'  *  Glory  be.'  Priest:  *  0  Lord,  let  thy 
mercy,'  Answer:  *As  we  do  put,'  *Let  us  pray.  We  humbly 
beseech  thee ' ;  the  special  suffrages  in  tempore  belli  ('  From  our 
enemies '  &c.)  being  inserted,  in  their  usual  place,  before  the 
versicle  and  response,  in  view  of  the  original  occasion  of  the 
English  Litany,  the  situation  in  1544.  On  certain  days  there  were 
additions  ;  in  particular  the  metrical '  Salve  festa  dies '  at  Easter, 
Ascension,  Pentecost,  &c.,  to  which  Granmer  refers,  in  the  letter 
in  question,  as  rather  beyond  his  powers  of  '  grace  and  facility  * 
in  translation.  There  was  evidently  a  project  of  '  reforming  '  the 
Processionale  on  the  same  lines  as  were  followed  in  the  reformation 
of  the  rest  of  the  services  in  1549  ;  but  it  came  to  nothing,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  book  of  1549,  among  the  provisions  of  its  *  Gertain 
Notes,'  left  an  opening,  never  utilised,  for  such  a  reformed  Proces- 
sional :  '  Also  upon  Christmas  Day,  Easter  Day,  the  Ascension  Day, 
Whitsunday,  and  the  feast  of  Trinity,  may  be  used  any  part  of 
Holy  Scripture  hereafter  to  be  certainly  limited  and  appointed,  in 
the  stead  of  the  Litany.' 

3.  The  *  revision  of  the  Litany '  referred  to  in  the  third  state- 
ment is  in  fact  this  experiment  on  the  Processionale  ;  while,  as  has 
been  already  pointed  out,  the  Litany  was  issued  in  May  1544,  and 
it  was  only  included  in  the  reformed  Pnmer  of  1545  as  the  Latin 
Litany  was  included  in  the  unreformed  Primer,     In  both  cases  the 

•  Pollard,  p.  173  note  *. 
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been  abandoned  at  that  date,  and  that  therefore  the  '  7  Oct.*  of 
the  letter  must  be  that  of  1544  at  the  latest.  In  any  case,  if  the 
letter  belongs  to  1545,  the  ten  days  between  7  October  and 
18  October  are  all  that  is  left  for  all  that  must  have  happened 
between  Oranmer's  letter  and  the  establishment  of  the  new  use 
prescribed  by  the  third  injunction,  and  the  time  seems  to  be  too 
short.  F.  £.  Bbightman. 


TAe  Debates  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons^  1776-1789. 

In  the  second  report  ^  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission 
Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  (now  Lord  Fitzmaurice)  describes  a 
collection  of 

87  manuscript  volumes,  quarto,  of  the  debates  held  in  the  Irish  house 
of  commons,  between  1776  and  1789,  with  the  corresponding  shorthand 
notes  contained  in  oblong  notebooks  interleaved  with  blotting  paper.  .  .  . 
The  notes  are  believed  to  have  been  confidentially  made  by  a  shorthand 
writer  under  the  direction  of  the  government.  .  .  .  The  collection 
was  preserved  until  1817,  at  the  Stamp  Office,  King  William  Street^ 
Dublin,  when  it  was  sold  as  lumber.  ...  In  1842  these  manuscript 
volumes  were  advertised  in  a  catalogue  by  Messrs.  Grant  and  Bolton, 
booksellers,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin,  and  purchased  by  Mr.  Torrens.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Torrens  has  before  now  expressed  his  willingness  to  place  the  collec- 
tion at  the  disposal  of  the  governors  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  or  of  the 
British  Museum.  No  notice  has  however  as  yet  been  taken  of  this  offer 
with  a  view  to  publication. 

While  searching  for  material  on  parliamentary  debates  relating 
to  American  affairs,  for  a  proposed  publication  of  the  Carn^e 
Institution  of  Washington,  I  discovered  that  the  Library  of 
Congress  at  Washington  possessed  a  set  of  thirty-seven  volumes 
of  manuscript  Irish  parliamentary  debates,  together  with  a  sup- 
plementary set  of  forty-five  volumes  of  shorthand  reports  covering 
the  period  from  1776  to  1789.  It  is  not  known  how  or  when  the 
library  acquired  these  collections,  which  agree  in  every  respect 
with  Lord  Fitzmaurice's  description  and  are  unquestionably  the 
volumes  once  owned  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  McC.  Torrens,  formerly 
M.P.  for  Finsbury.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  reports  are 
genuine  and  the  work  of  a  person  actually  present^  during  the 
debates.  They  are  for  the  most  part  given  in  the  first  person  and 
are  interspersed  with  the  reporter's  own  observations.  For 
example,  while  Grattan  was  speaking,  5  February  1778,  he  was 
interrupted.  The  incident  is  indicated  as  follows.  Mr.  Grattan 
said,^  *  I  desire  the  Clerk  may  turn  to  the  speech  of  his  Excellency 
at  the  meeting  of  Parliament  (A.  Noise  at  the  Door).'    In  another 

>  Appendix,  pp.  99, 100  (1871). 

'  Dr.  Johnson,  who  reported  debates  in  the  English  house  of  oommons,  was  seldom 
if  ever  actually  present  during  the  discussions.  '  Transcript,  voL  vi.  p.  49. 
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to  transfer  or  removal  at  the  will  of  their  master.  In  ancient  times  it 
was  not  so ;  for  feudalism  prevailed  from  very  early  days  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  third  centnry  B.C.,  and  was  in  fall  vigour  in  the  twelfth 
century,  when  the  founder  of  the  Chou  dynasty,  the  last  of  those  of 
the  old  system,  became  lord  of  the  whole  empire.  Coming  in  as  a 
conqueror,  the  new  monarch  bestowed  the  principal  fiefs  on  his  own 
kinsmen  or  on  followers  who  had  done  valuable  service  for  him,  while 
the  remainder  doubtless  were  left  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  held 
them  under  the  old  sovereign.  These  latter  were  very  numerous  and 
the  majority  of  them  evidently  very  soiall.  In  his  own  hands  the 
emperor  retained  only  an  imperial  domain  of  about  the  same  size  as 
some  of  the  largest  among  the  fiefs,  and  even  this  suffered  much 
reduction  under  the  rule  of  his  successors. 

The  Chou  dynasty,  vigorous  at  first,  was  not  long  in  beginning  to 
decay.  In  771  b.c.  the  emperor  was  killed  in  battle,  fighting  against 
the  Tartars,  and  the  capital  was  moved,  in  order  that  it  might  be  placed 
in  a  less  exposed  situation.  From  this  time  forward  the  imperial  rule 
became  almost  purely  nominal, '  and  was  chiefly  exercised  in  matters  of 
form  and  ritual.'  There  now  became  prominent — some  of  them  imme- 
diately and  some  later — a  small  number  of  states,  whose  growth  in 
power  and  importance  was  partly  the  result,  partly  the  cause  of  their 
suzerain's  impotence.  Some  of  these  were  among  the  original  vassal 
states,  recognised  from  the  first  as  members  of  the  Chinese  world  and 
possessors  of  Chinese  civilisation.  One  of  the  undoubted  vassals  was 
Ts'in,  from  whose  name  the  word  'China'  is  supposed  to  have  been, 
derived.  This  state  lay  in  the  north-west,  and  had  the  peculiarity  that  in. 
its  people  there  was  a  large  infusion  of  Tartar  or  Turkish  blood.  There 
were  other  principalities  in  the  south,  along  the  line  of  the  river 
Yangtse,  which  were  outside  the  limits  of  the  empire  and  were  looked 
upon  as  semi-barbarian.  One  of  them  was  already  a  powerful  state  at 
the  commencement  of  this  period  ;  the  other  two  are  not  even  heard  of 
till  a  portion  of  it  had  elapsed.  Though  never  subject  to  the  emperor 
beyond  the  extent  to  which,  for  their  own  purposes,  they  might  affect  to 
be  so,  sooner  or  later  they  all  established  themselves  among  what  may 
be  called  the  possible  heirs  of  the  dying  empire.  In  all  three  of  these 
the  mass  of  the  population  seems  not  to  have  been  of  Chinese  origin, 
but  descended  from  races  nearly  akin  to  the  Chinese  and  including 
many  Chinese  immigrants.  Further,  their  princes  claimed,  and 
apparently  were  acknowledged,  to  be  of  royal  Chinese  descent.  When 
the  time  for  the  unification  of  China  arrived  these  nations  easily 
coalesced  with  their  neighbours.  For  several  hundred  years  a  prolonged 
struggle  for  the  mastery  was  carried  on  between  the  different  members 
of  this  group  of  six  or  seven  states,  and  a  state  of  war  was  almost  con- 
tinuous. First  one  and  then  another  would  temporarily  gain  the  upper 
hand.  Its  prince  would  then  pose  as  the  protector  of  the  emperor  and 
pretend  to  act  on  his  behalf.  It  was  for  a  long  time  quite  uncertain 
which  of  the  contending  powers  would  permsoiently  prove  the  master. 
But  one  competitor  after  another  was  weakened  or  crushed ;  and  finally 
Ts4n  was  able  to  seize  upon  the  imperial  throne.  With  the  downfiedl  of 
the  Chou  dynasty  feudalism  vanished  for  ever  from  China. 
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fertile  hess  lands,  which  were  brought  under  cultivation  much  more 
easily  than  the  swamps  and  forest-clad  mountains  of  central  and 
southern  China. 

There  are  some  interesting  notes  on  the  early  relations  of  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese.  The  earliest  mission  from  Japan  to  China  was 
despatched  in  the  first  century  of  our  era.  But  in  both  countries  there 
was  long  ago  a  tradition  that  Chinese  civilisation  was  introduced  into 
Japan  and  a  state  founded  there  in  473  b.o.  In  that  year  the  kingdom 
of  Wu,  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  succession  to  the  Chou  dynasty, 
and  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Yangtse,  was  destroyed  by  a 
neighbouring  power ;  and,  when  the  capital  was  taken,  a  portion  of  the 
royal  family  escaped  eastward  in  boats.  So  much  is  certain ;  but  that 
the  refugees  reached  Japan  is  not  capable  of  proof.         T.  L.  BulIiOck. 

Western  Asia  in  the  Days  of  Sargon  of  Assyria,  722-706  B.C. 
By  A.  T.  Olmbtbad.    (New  York :  Holt.     1908.) 

Dr.  Olmstead  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  the 
important  period  with  which  he  deals.  Appearing  as  one  of  the 
numbers  in  the  series  of  Cornell  Studies  in  History  and  Political 
Science,  his  volume  is  a  useful  monograph  on  the  reign  of  the  martial 
usurper  who  so  largely  deserves  the  credit  of  having  held  back 
the  hordes  of  barbarian  invaders  till  they  had  received  some 
tincture  of  civilisation  through  contact  with  the  Assyro-Babylonian 
culture.  Dr.  Olmstead  not  only  has  a  full  acquaintance  with  the 
monumental  and  literary  texts  bearing  on  his  subject,  but  has  personally 
examined  the  topography  in  some  quarters,  and  has  had  the  results  of 
friends'  examination  in  others  communicated  to  him.  He  brings  to 
bear  on  the  various  questions  which  necessarily  come  up  for  discussion  an 
eminently  sane  and  balanced  judgment.  Particularly  important  are  the 
the  review  (p.  66-71)  of  the  Musri  theory,  broached  by  Winokler  and 
prosecuted  by  Dr.  Cheyne,  and  the  treatment  of  the  chronology.  On  the 
former  question  the  author  pronounces  with  Dr.  Budge,  whose  discussion 
however  in  his  History  of  Egypt  he  does  not  notice,  against  any  impor- 
tant Negeb  kingdom  which  could  be  confused  in  the  Biblical  narrative 
with  Egypt,  and  finds  one  cogent  argument  in  the  question  how,  it  being 
'  agreed  that  the  main  narrative  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  have  assumed 
their  present  form  about  860-660  B.C.,'  it  can  yet  have  been  that '  the 
exodus  story  was  transferred  from  Mu9ri  to  Egypt  .  .  .  just  at  the  time 
when,  according  to  the  theory,  Mu9ri  was  the  one  great  power  of  the 
south-western  world.*  Dr.  Olmstead's  position  in  the  matter  of  chro- 
nology is  soon  stated.  He  believes  that  the  Annals  have  been  followed 
too  implicitly  hitherto,  and  finds  in  the  two  Prisms  a  more  trustworthy 
authority,  and  with  them  he  relies  considerably  on  two  fragments  of 
Chronicles.  In  support  of  his  position  he  points  to  certain  inaccuracies 
in  the  monuments,  which  we  can  detect  by  the  unprejudiced  and  disin- 
terested evidence  of  foreigners.  Thus  in  Prism  B  Sargon  appears  as 
commanding  against  Ashdod,  while  from  Isaiah  xx.  1  we  know  that 
Tartan  was  really  the  commander.  Moreover  an  ofiQcial  inscription  of 
Sargon's  convicts  the  Annals  of  inaccuracy  in  dating  the  battle  of  Dos  iln 
in  721,  not  720.  He  also  notices  that  the  Assyrian  Chronicle  explains  the 
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sometimes  baked  into  terra-cotta  or  burnt  into  brick,  on  earthenware,  and 
on  stone  in  varions  forms.  Inscribed  wooden  tablets  and  strips  of  leather 
secured  by  clay  seals  have  been  obtained  in  Central  Asia ;  but  it  is  not 
known  that  any  such  have  been  found  in  India.' 

The  destructive  character  of  the  Indian  climate  and  of  Indian  insects 
would  make  it  unlikely  that  wooden  tablets  or  leather  of  any  antiquity 
would  be  found  in  India.    Earthenware  relic  receptacles  and  jars  are  not 
uncommon.    In  Eathiawar  has  been  found  a  fragment  of  a  pot  bearing 
an  inscription  with  a  date  equivalent  to  a.d.  666-7,  with  the  name  of 
one  of  the  princes  of  Vallabli  marked  on  it.   The  inscriptions  on  stone  are 
the  most  numerous  and  important,  such  as  the  fourteen  rock  edicts  of 
Asoka  (264  to  227  B.C.)     ^  The  most  notable  inscribed  rock  is  probably 
that  at  Gimar,  which  contains,  in  addition  to  the  edicts  of  Asoka,  a  record, 
with  a  date  in  a.d.  150,  of  the  Mahekshatrapa  Eudradaman,  and  a  record 
with  dates  a.d.  455  to  457-8  of  the  Gupta  king  Skandagupta.'    There  are 
many  columns  and  pillars  ;  one  of  them  is  '  invaluable,  because  the  full 
details  of  the  date  presented  in  it  helped  to  enable  us  to  determine  the 
exact  commencement  of  the  Gupta  era.'     Some  help  has  also  been 
obtained  from  relic  receptacles.     A  steatite  vase  from  Piprahwa  is  the 
oldest  known  Indian  record,  dating  perhaps  from  within  a  century  after 
the  death  of  Buddha.    Dr.  Fleet  also  shows  us  what  are  the  topics  of  the 
inscriptions,  and  why  they  are  historically  so  useful.    From  the  first 
century  B.C.  the  epigraphic  records  are  for  the  most  part  specifically  dated, 
and  thus  fix  the  date  of  the  sovereigns  named  in  them. 

The  donor  of  state  lands,  or  of  an  assignment  from  the  public  revenues,  must 
show  his  authority  for  his  acts.  A  provincial  governor  or  other  high  official 
must  specify  his  own  rank  and  territorial  jurisdiction,  and  name  the  king  under 
whom  he  holds  office.  A  great  feudatory  noble  will  often  give  a  similar  reference 
to  his  paramount  sovereign,  in  addition  to  making  his  own  position  clear. 
And  it  is  neither  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  king  nor  imusaal  for  some- 
thing to  be  stated  about  his  pedigree  in  charters  or  patents  issued  by  him  or  in 
his  name. 

Hence  the  records  give  a  certain  amount  of  genealogical  information. 

And  the  recital  of  events  was  introduced,  to  magnify  the  glory  and  import- 
ance of  the  donors,  and  sometimes  to  commemorate  the  achievements  of 
recipients.  Thus,  not  with  the  express  object  of  preserving  history,  but  in  order 
to  intensify  the  importance  of  everything  connected  with  religion,  and  to  secure 
grantees  in  the  possession  of  properties  conveyed  to  them,  there  was  gradually 
accumulated  almost  the  whole  of  the  great  mass  of  epigraphic  records  from 
which  chiefly  the  ancient  history  of  India  is  now  being  put  together. 

Dr.  Fleet  proceeds  with  some  useful  observations  as  to  the  lines  of  future 
research.  There  are  not  many  workers,  but  the  material  must  be  con- 
siderable, and  as  time  goes  on  we  hope  for  a  satisfactory  history  even  of 
early  Hindu  times. 

Chapters  ii.,  iii.,  and  iv.  are  by  Mr.  Vincent  Smith,  the  author  of  the 
excellent  Early  History  of  India,  which  appeared  a  few  years  ago.  The 
editor  of  this  Gazetteer  could  not  have  made  a  better  selection,  as  Mr. 
Smith  is  well  known  as  a  first-rate  authority  on  the  history  of  the 
EQndu  period.    Chapter  ii.  relates  to  prehistoric  antiquities,  ohapter  iii. 
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Ancient  Britain  and  the  Invasions  of  Julius  Caesar. 
By  T.  Rice  Holmes,  Hod.  Liit.D.    (Oxfoid  :  Clarendon  Press.   1907.) 

The  readers  of  Mr.  Holmes's  Caesar's  Conquest  of  Oaul — and  they 
inclade  all  who  have  made  a  serious  study  of  Caesar's  generalship— will 
open  this  book  with  the  sure  expectation  of  finding  an  acute,  vigorous, 
and  learned  treatment  of  that  episode  in  the  Gallic  war  which  especially 
concerus  Englishmen.  They  will  not  be  disappointed  ;  but  they  will  also 
find  much  that  they  had  not  been  led  to  expect.  For  just  as  Mr.  Holmes 
found  himself  obliged,  in  his  earlier  work,  to  treat  the  ethnography  of 
ancient  Gaul  in  detail,  so  in  the  present  volume  he  has  very  properly 
included  an  account  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  island  at  the  time  when 
Caesar  landed  on  its  shores ;  but  in  order  to  compile  such  an  account 
he  has  thought  it  necessary  to  trace  the  history  of  Britain  and  its  human 
(or  semi-human)  inhabitants  back  to  glacial  and  even  pre-glacial  times, 
and  for  this  it  would  be  difficult  to  forgive  him  had  he  not  succeeded  in 
holding  his  readers'  attention  by  his  admirable  presentation  of  the 
ascertained  facts  and  current  theories  and  his  vigorous  onslaughts  on  the 
specialists  whose  opinions  dififer  from  his  own.  Such  a  series  of  pictures 
as  are  here  sketched  no  prehistoric  archaeologist  has  hitherto  attempted 
to  draw  for  the  reading  public,  which,  we  hope,  will  be  duly  grateful  to  Mr. 
Holmes.  At  the  same  time  this  is  not  the  part  of  the  book  to  which 
the  scientific  historian  will  turn  in  search  of  original  matter ;  and  little 
need  be  said  of  it  here.  Mr.  Holmes  could  scarcely  expect  to  advance  the 
study  of  geology  (it  can  hardly  be  said  that  he  is  abreast  of  all  the 
relevant  literature  on  the  ice  age,  e.g.  Obermaier's  studies  in  Pyrenean 
geology)  nor  to  say  the  last  word  on  totemism ;  and  his  remarks  on 
prehistoric  custom  are  not  always  impeccable  in  taste  or  logic,  as  when 
he  writes  (p.  128) : 

Infants  have  so  often  been  found  buried  along  with  women  that  one  can 
only  conclude  that  infanticide  was  as  prevalent  in  ancient  as  in  modem 
Britain.  Only  the  children  were  slain  because  their  mothers  could  no  longer 
nurse  them,  not  because  they  desired  to  rid  themselves  of  trouble. 

We  turn  to  that  portion  of  the  book  which  is  really  of  first-rate 
importance,  namely,  the  study  of  Caesar's  invasions  of  Britain  in  the  light 
of  all  the  available  evidence.  The  industry  which  has  gone  to  the 
making  of  these  chapters  and  excursus  is  enormous ;  Mr.  Holmes  has 
without  doubt  laboured  more  abundantly  than  all  the  historians  who 
have  gone  before  him,  and  has  redeemed  English  scholarship  from 
the  reproach  of  balf-heartedness.  That  the  conclusions  which  he  has 
drawn  from  his  studies  are  final  and  irrefragable  he  has  no  doubt 
whatever.  As  to  the  place  of  Caesar's  landing,  for  instance,  a  ques- 
tion which  Mommsen  and  many  English  scholars  of  eminence  have 
pronounced  insoluble,  he  writes  at  the  opening  of  his  argument  (p.  596) — 

The  indications  which  Caesar  gives  are  sufficient  to  enable  any  attentive 
reader  to  detcnnine  the  place  where  he  landed  with  such  certainty  that  every 
doubt  shall  be  removed— if  he  know  how  to  use  them ; 

and  he  concludes  (after  summarising  his  deductions  from  the  evidence) 
with  these  words : 
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from  Deal  Castle.  Bat  is  it  so  certain  that  Caesar's  starting-point  was 
the  same  on  both  expeditions,  or  that  in  65  b.c.  he  used  the  Portns  Itios 
at  all  ?  If  it  is  not  so  then  the  Portas  Itius  may  be  Wissant  after  alL 
Now  Mr.  Holmes  has  a  section  (p.  556)  entitled  '  Caesar  sailed  from  the 
Portas  Itias  on  both  his  Expeditions  ' ;  bat  in  this  he  confines  himself 
to  a  review  of  the  opinions  held  by  previoas  writers,  ending  with  the 
statement  that  he  will  *  prove,  in  the  course  of  his  discassion,  that  on 
his  first  as  on  his  second  expedition  Caesar  sailed  firom  the  Portas  Itias.' 
No  direct  proof  of  this  proposition  is  however  attempted,  and  it  is  very 
feur  from  demonstrable.  The  Portas  Itias  is  not  mentioned  by  Caesar  in 
his  accoant  of  the  first  expedition ;  in  B.  O.  v.  2  he  writes,  Omnes  ad 
portum  Itium  convenire  iuhet,  quo  ex  portu  commodissimum  in  Britanniam 
traiectum  esse  cognoverat.  What  is  meant  by  the  closing  words  of  this 
sentence  ?  It  is  nataral  to  read  them  in  the  light  of  the  similar  expression 
ased  in  V.  8  of  his  landing-place  on  the  second  voyage,  qua  optimum  esse 
egressum  superiore  aestate  cognoverat.  Now  Mr.  Holmes  repeatedly 
asserts  that  Caesar*s  intention  on  the  first  voyage  was  to  land  in  Dover 
harbour ;  but  that,  as  this  was  frustrated  by  the  opposition  prepared  for 
him,  he  continued  his  voyage  to  the  east  coast  of  Kent.  He '  ascertained,' 
that  is  to  say  (cognoverat),  that  the  point  selected  by  him  for  his  landing 
was  not  the  most  convenient ;  what  more  likely,  then,  that  he  likewise 
*  ascertained '  that  the  most  convenient  port  of  departure  for  the  east  coast 
(Dover  being  out  of  the  question)  was  not  Boulogne,  but  the  Portas  Itias  ? 
These  considerations  may  not  be  decisive  in  fiftvour  of  the  view  that  the 
Portus  Itius  was  not  Caesar's  port  of  departure  in  b.c.  55  :  but  they  should 
at  least  give  us  pause  before  we  accept  Mr.  Holmes's  assertion  as  an 
unquestionable  dogma.  With  some  such  reservation  as  this  we  may 
congratulate  Mr.  Holmes  on  having  brought  a  difficult  historical  problem 
nearer  to  its  solution  than  any  previous  writer.  His  labours  have  indeed 
borne  much  fruit ;  and  if  we  have  selected  for  discussion  a  case  in  which 
the  results  attained  seem  to  lack  certainty  this  only  throws  into  relief 
the  fact  that  most  of  his  conclusions  compel  our  assent. 

H.  Stuabt  Jonbb. 

Catalogue  of  the  Imperial  Byzantine  Coins  in  the  British  Museum, 
By  Warwick  Wroth.  2  vols.  (London  :  Printed  by  order  of  the 
Trustees.     1908.) 

This  catalogue,  admirably  executed  and  illustrated,  of  the  large  British 
Museum  collection  of  Byzantine  coins  is  particularly  welcome,  as  the  chief 
work  on  the  subject,  Sabatier's  Description  G^n&rale,  has  for  many  years 
been  very  difficult  to  procure.  Mr.  Wroth  begins  with  the  coinage  of 
Anastasius  I.  and  comes  down  to  the  end  of  the  Empire,  excluding  how- 
ever the  period  1204-1261,  when  the  seat  of  government  was  at  Nioaea, 
as  well  as  the  realms  of  Thessalonica  and  Trebizond,  which,  along  with 
the  coinages  of  the  Vandals,  Goths,  and  Lombards,  are  reserved  for  a 
separate  volume.  In  beginning  with  Anastasius  Mr.  Wroth  has  adopted 
the  opinion  of  De  Saulcy  and  other  numismatists  that  this  is  the  best 
point  of  departure.  Cohen  brought  his  great  work  on  Boman  Imperial 
coins  down  to  Eomulus  Augustulus,  but  omitted  the  coinage  of  the 
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It  is  very  rem&rkable  that  Irene,  the  restorer  of  image  worship,  did  not 
revert  to  the  type  of  Justinian  U.  This  was  reserved  for  the  Empress 
Theodora,  when  the  cause  of  images  finally  triumphed.  After  this  long 
interruption  the  evolution  of  sacred  types  proceeded  steadily.  Basil  I. 
introduced  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  enthroned,  and  a  bust  of  the  Virgin 
appears  in  the  reign  of  his  son  Leo  VI.  Solidi  of  John  Tzimisoes  show 
the  Virgin  placing  the  crown  on  the  emperor's  head.  The  figure  of 
St.  George  is  introduced  in  the  reign  of  John  Ck)mnenn8.  Again  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  the  powerful  consort  of  Justinian  I.  never 
appears  on  his  coins,  while  her  niece  Sophia  regularly  appears  with 
Justin  II.  A  problem  is  presented  by  the  African  coinage,  bearing 
iniperial  types,  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  when  Africa  was 
Saracen ;  the  most  likely  conjecture  seems  to  be  that  they  were  used  in 
Sicily  or  Sardinia. 

Very  few  of  the  imperial  heads  can  be  accepted  as  genuine  portraits. 
That  of  Phocas  is  probably  one  of  the  few ;  but  his  coins,  showing  a  beard, 
contradict  Cedrenus,  who  describes  him  as  shaven.  It  is  not  clear 
whence  Cedrenus  derived  his  information  about  the  personal  appearance 
of  the  earlier  emperors.  Mr.  Wroth  carefully  discusses  the  evidence  for 
the  portraiture  of  Justinian,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  foU 
round-face  beardless  busts  on  the  gold  and  bronze  coins  issued  in  a.d. 
588  probably  present  a  likeness.  Of  the  mosaic  pictures,  that  of  San 
ApoUinare  Nuovo  at  Ravenna  is  truer  to  life  than  that  of  San  Vitale,  in 
which  the  face  is  oval  and  probably  conventional.  In  the  later  periods 
the  heads  are  almost  all  conventionaL  The  fsuie  of  Leo  HE  is  well 
characterised,  and  looks,  as  the  editor  says,  like  a  portrait.  But  such  a 
case  is  very  rare.  One  has  only  to  glance  through  a  series  to  see  the 
conventionahty  of  the  type.  Sometimes  one  can  use  the  control  of 
literary  evidence.  We  can  compare,  for  instance,  the  coins  of  Michael  L 
with  a  passage  in  the  valuable  fragment  known  as  '  Scriptor  incertus  de 
Leone,'  where  he  is  described  as  orpoyyvAx^TpocrcDiros. 

It  may  be  noted  that  on  p.  xxxix.  n.  1,  Mr.  Wroth  should  have 
referred  not  to  Cedrenus  but  to  his  source  Theophanes.  He  has  not 
explained  (at  least  I  have  failed  to  find  any  remark  on  the  subject)  the 
DM  which  appears  on  coins  of  Tiberius  II.  and  Phocas  (ligature  for 
DomiNI).  J.  B.  Buby. 

The  Dual  Origin  of  the  Town  of  Cambridge  (*  Cambridge  Antiquarian 
Society  Quarto  Publications,'  New  Series,  No.  1).  By  Arthur  Gray, 
M.A.    (Cambridge  :   Printed  for  the  Society.    IdOS.) 

In  a  well  known  chapter  of  his  Constitutional  History  Stubbs  expresses 
the  view  that,  while  the  Anglo-Saxon  borough  was  in  most  cases  only  a 
*  more  strictly  organised  form  of  the  township,'  some  towns  came  into 
existence  as  the  result  of  an  amalgamation  of  more  than  one  such 
township.  In  the  almost  complete  absence  of  direct  information  as  to 
the  genesis  of  our  oldest  English  towns  it  is  important  to  examine 
carefully  any  cases  in  which  such  a  coalescence  of  '  tons '  may  be 
suspected,  as  distinguished  from  a  later  adoption  of  township  divisions 
for  administrative  purposes  with  which  we  apparently  have  to  deal  at 
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Mercian.  But  under  the  Bretwalda  Baedwald  the  East  Anglians 
encroached  upon  their  neighbours  and  '  drove  the  Mercians  out  of  Cam- 
bridge, appropriating  both  banks  of  the  river  at  the  castle  end  and 
leaving  only  the  castle  area  in  the  hands  of  the  Mercians.'  Their 
presence  on  the  northern  bank  is  said  to  be  attested  by  a  rectangular  ditch 
and  vallum,  traces  of  which  survived  the  middle  ages,  and  the  area  of 
which  Mr.  Gray  identifies  with  the  ^rmeswerch  mentioned  in  the 
Barnwell  Liber  Memorandorum  as  in  this  quarter. 

iErmeswerch  on  the  same  authority  was  the  spot  where  the  Ely 
monks,  according  to  Bede,  found  a  ready-made  stone  tomb  for  Ethel- 
dreda,  and  Mr.  Gray  does  not  hesitate  to  identify  this  East  Anglian  Ute- 
dU'pont  with  Bede's  civitatula  desolata  ....  quae  OrantacaMtir  vo- 
catuTy  near  the  walls  {muros)  of  which  the  tomb  was  discovered.  The 
desolation  must,  he  holds,  have  been  the  result  of  the  border  warfeure  with 
Mercia.  We  should  have  thought  it  obvious  that  Bede  is  speaking  of  the 
ruins  of  a  Roman  town,  and  if  Professor  Haverfield  and  others  are  wrong 
in  placing  it  at  Grantchester,  and  the  indication  of  the  Barnwell  writer 
carries  any  weight,  it  would  seem  more  natural  to  find  it  on  the  castle 
hill,  for  whose  works  Mr.  Gray  does  not  exclude  a  Boman  origin.  Indeed 
in  one  passage  (p.  10)  he  refers  Bede*s  muros  civitatis  to  the  castle 
vallum,  as  if  the  historian  meant  to  distinguish  his  civitas  from  his 
civitatula,  Mr.  Gray  is  precluded  from  referring  both  to  the  castrum  of 
the  castle  by  his  assumption  that  this  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Mercian 
inhabitants  of  the  site.  The  truth  is  that  the  whole  hypothesis  of  a  con- 
quest of  the  greater  part  of  Cambridge  by  the  East  Anglians  in  the 
seventh  century,  and  of  their  subsequent  falling  back  in  the  eighth  to 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Clement's  and  St.  Sepulchre's, 
can  only  be  regarded  as  highly  hazardous  conjecture. 

The  fact  that  after  the  Norman  Conquest  it  was  only  the  southern 
and  western  hundreds  of  the  county  which  paid  ward-pence  and  pontage 
to  Cambridge  Castle  may  be  evidence  that  eastern  Cambridgeshire  had 
never  been  Mercian,  but  it  is  no  proof  (nor  indeed  does  Mr.  Gray  claim 
that  it  is)  of  an  earlier  East  Anglian  occupation  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  county  town.  Such  an  occupation  cannot  be  regarded  as  out  of  the 
question  in  view  of  the  possible  duality  of  the  early  town  and  the  more 
certain  duality  of  the  shire,  but  it  remains  at  present  pure  hypothesis. 
One  of  the  subsidiary  arguments  used  to  estabhsh  a  former  partition 
of  the  shire  between  the  Mercian  and  East  Anglian  kingdoms  seems  to 
us  ill-considered.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fiebct  that  the  Cambridgeshire 
manors  held  by  Waltheof  as  earl  of  Huntingdon  were  confined  to  the 
south-western  hundreds,  and,  on  the  ground  that  such  a  limitation  points 
to  a  time  before  the  Danish  creation  of  the  shire,  the  earldom  is  assertecT 
to  have  been  older  than  the  shire.  We  do  not  know  what  evidence  Mr. 
Gray  has  that  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon  was  not  a  new  creation  in 
favour  of  Waltheof 's  father,  Siward.  He  certainly  overlooks  the  indica- 
tions that  under  Edgar  Huntingdon  was  included  in  the  earldom  of 
Essex  and  Cambridgeshire  in  that  of  East  Anglia,  while  Mr.  Chadwiok 
thinks  that  at  an  earlier  period  Cambridgeshire  had  its  own  Danish  *  eorL' 

Jambs  Tait. 
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Vol.  i.  contains  the  Customs  of  Farfa,  which  have  heen  edited  from 
the  Vatican  manuscript,  and  the  text  differs  very  materially  from  that 
printed  by  Herrgott,  in  his  Vetus  Disciplina  Monastica  under  the  title 
'Disciplina  Farfensis.'  The  existence  of  the  Vatican  manuscript  was 
known  to  Herrgott,  hut  for  his  text  he  used  a  transcript  which  had  been 
made  for  Mabillon ;  this  transcript  however,  as  Dom  Albers  shows,  was 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Paul  at  Borne,  in  which  the 
first  quire  is  missing.  His  new  text  supplies  an  additional  fifty-two  and 
a  half  chapters  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  book,  containing  liturgical 
observances  from  the  Saturday  preceding  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent 
until  the  Palm  Sunday  procession,  and  subsequently  the  observance  for 
the  feasts  of  a  number  of  saints  in  the  Gluniac  calendar  which  are 
wanting  in  Herrgott's  text.  The  history  of  the  Customs  of  Far£a  is  of 
great  interest.  In  999  or  1001  the  abbots  Odilo  of  Cluny  and  William 
of  Dijon  were  received  as  guests  at  Farfa,  and  Abbot  Hugh  then  pledged 
himself  to  introduce  the  Customs  of  Cluny.  At  that  time  a  monk  named 
John,  a  disciple  of  St.  Bomuald,  had  gone  with  a  companion  from  his 
monastery  in  Apulia  to  Cluny,  and  had  there  observed  and  written  down 
the  Customs  of  the  monastery.  According  to  the  prologue  to  the  Customs 
of  Farfa  Abbot  Hugh  introduced  these  Customs,  written  by  John,  et 
multa  aliay  so  that  there  might  be  no  difference  from  the  Cluniac  usage. 
On  the  evidence  of  this  statement  and  of  the  verse  preceding  the  prologue, 
Hoc  optcs  in  Christi  frumachus  Guido  fecit  honored  it  has  hitherto  been 
believed  that  the  monk  Guy,  who  succeeded  Hugh  in  1009,  collected  the 
Customs  which  his  predecessor  had  adopted  for  Farfa,  and  to  which  he 
had  made  many  additions.  The  result  was  a  compilation  intended 
exclusively  for  Farfa.  On  p.  44,  note  2,  of  the  Untersuchungen  zu  den 
Ultesten  Monchsgewohnheiten  Dom  Albers  cautiously  withdraws  the 
assent  which  he  had  given  to  this  theory  in  his  preface  to  vol.  i.  The 
arguments  against  it  are  clearly  stated  by  Dom  Usmar  BerliSre  in  vol.* 
xvii.  of  the  Bevue  B&nddictine  (1900).  The  calendar  is  that  of  Glunj^ 
the  relics  enumerated  are  those  at  Cluny,  and  in  the  '  Breve  Librorum '  the^ 
names  of  the  monks  are  among  those  who  witnessed  charters  at  Cluny 
during  the  rule  of  St.  Odilo,  who  is  mentioned  as  huius  loci  pastor* 
Moreover  the  festival  of  the  dedication  falls  at  the  same  time  as  at  Cluny. 
Accordingly  Dom  Berli^re  concludes  that  the  manuscript  of  Guy  of  Far& 
was  merely  a  copy  of  that  of  the  monk  John,  and  that  it  contains  the 
Customs  of  Cluny  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  which  were 
then  introduced  into  Farfa.  These  so-called  Customs  of  Farfa  are  there- 
fore an  important  link  between  the  Customs  of  Cluny  in  the  text  B^B 
and  the  Customs  of  Bernard  and  Ulric. 

Having  shown  that  the  text  B^  is  the  Customs  of  Cluny,  which  were 
compiled  before  980,  Dom  Albers  turns  to  the  question  of  their  origin. 
Abbot  Odo's  biographer  stated  that  'Euticius  instituted  those  customs 
which  have  hitherto  been  observed  in  our  monasteries,'  and  Herrgott  dis- 
covered Euticius  to  be  the  great  monastic  reformer  St.  Benedict  of 
Aniane,  whose  original  name  is  known  to  have  been  Witiza.  This 
idflntifiimtion  has  been  accepted  by  Sackur  in  his  weighty  monograph 

Hirer   kirehUchen  und  allgemeingeschiohUiehm 
*  di$  elf  ten  Jdkrhunderts  (189S)i  and  is  anp- 
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Subiaco  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Nicholas  de  Matzen,  a  German  monk 
of  Subiaco,  was  invited  by  Duke  Albert  Y  of  Austria  to  reform  the 
monasteries  of  his  hereditary  dominions ;  he  became  abbot  of  Melk  in 
1418  and  introduced  the  Customs  of  Subiaco.  The  Consuetudines 
Monasticae  are  admirably  printed.  There  are  some  printer's  errors  in 
the  Untersuchungerif  and  on  p.  81  we  note  a  slip,  the  instructions  to 
the  decani  in  Bernard's  Ordo  Gluniacensis  being  attributed  to  the  majoc 
prior,  simply  because  they  were  not  put  in  a  separate  chapter,  as  in  Ulrio* 
We  venture  to  think  that  the  author  Bernard  of  Gluny  is  wrongly  de- 
signated Bernard  of  Marseilles.  Rose  Graham. 

IJhe  Chronich  of  John  of  Worcester,  1118-1140;  being  the  Contimuition 
of  the  Chranicon  ex  Chronicis  of  Florence  of  Worcester,  Edited  by 
J.  R.  H.  Weaver.  ('Anecdota  Oxociensia,'  Medieval  and  Modem 
Series,  Part  XIII.)  (Oxford :  University  Press.  1908.) 
The  continuator  of  Florence  is  not  a  historian  of  the  first  import- 
ance, but  he  is  a  contemporary  witness,  fairly  well  informed  and  careful 
in  his  facts  and  dates,  and  possessed  of  a  certain  individuality  in  his 
outlook.  Mr.  Weaver  has  done  well  to  make  his  testimony  accessible  in 
a  genuine  form,  free  from  the  blundering  contamination  of  the  editions 
of  Lord  William  Howard  and  Mr.  Thorpe,  who  have  spoilt  his  chrono- 
logy, robbed  him  of  his  personality  by  omissions,  and  confused  his 
narrative  by  the  insertion  of  the  work  of  interpolators.  The  facts  of  the 
case,  as  first  elucidated,  for  the  most  part,  by  Dr.  Liebermann  and  clearly 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Weaver,  are  briefly  as  follows  :  The  continuation  existed 
in  three  forms.  The  first  extends  from  circa  1118,  where  Florence  is 
presumed  to  end,  till  1181.  It  is  tolerably  well  represented  in  Thorpe's 
text,  and  appears  also  in  the  Lambeth  MS.  of  Florence  and  in  the  Croyland 
Chronicle  (British  Museum  Add.  MS.  85168),  both  of  which  seem  to 
come  from  an  Abingdon  text.  A  second  version,  slightly  revised,  for  the 
years  1128-1181  and  continued  to  1141  or  later,  does  not  survive  except  in 
a  bad  and  interpolated  Gloucester  copy,  which  belonged  to  William  Lam- 
barde,  was  used  by  Howard,  and  is  now  at  Dublin.  The  third  and  final 
revision,  varying  only  slightly  from  this,  is  preserved  in  its  original  Wor- 
cester MS.  form  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  and  forms  the  basis  of 
the  present  edition.  That  these  three  are  the  work  of  one  man  is  probable 
from  internal  evidence,  which  also  proves  that  bis  name  was  John.  This 
is  confirmed  by  a  statement  of  Orderic  Vitalis,  who  visited  Worcester  about 
his  time,  and,  not  distinguishing  between  the  continuator  whom  he 
found  at  work  and  his  predecessors  in  the  office,  attributed  the  whole 
Worcester  chronicle  to  a  monk  named  John.  In  Mr.  Weaver's  text 
John's  work  is  freed  from  some  errors  of  chronology  due  to  the  unskilful 
combination  of  the  Gloucester  and  Corpus  texts  and  makes  a  more 
respectable  appearance.  It  is  true  that  he  has  a  strong  taste  for  the 
marvellous.  A  considerable  part  of  his  space  is  devoted  to  the  story  of 
Henry  I's  threefold  vision,  which  was  personally  related  to  John  at 
Winchcombe  by  Grimbald,  the  king's  physician.  An  Italian  miracle 
tale  told  him  during  the  same  *  exile '  by  the  abbot  of  St.  Valery  appears 
at  length.  We  must  also  listen  to  the  tale  of  the  evil-smelling  penitential 
shirt  in  which  a  dead  German  knight,  recalled  to  life  by  his  daughter's 
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fortune  to  find  an  abbot  of  genius.  It  became  the  headqaarters  of  a 
large  congregation  of  monks  which  was  dispersed  among  sixty-four 
priories  in  eighteen  dioceses ;  it  exercised  jurisdiction  over  the  nuns  of 
Jully  and  their  eight  dependent  priories.  But  it  played  a  secondary 
part  in  the  monastic  movement.  The  abbots  of  the  twelfth  century 
maintained  a  close  connexion  with  Clairvaux;  but  under  those  of  the 
thirteenth  century  there  was  a  relaxation  of  discipline  and  a  decline  of 
spiritual  enthusiasm.  The  order  of  Molesme  was  ruled  on  constitutional 
principles ;  the  general  chapter  exercised  a  close  supervision  over  the 
abbot  and  effectually  prevented  him  from  initiating  a  vigorous  reform. 
Even  the  finances  suffered  under  this  system,  although  they  were  to  a 
certain  extent  restored  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  charters  of 
Molesme  do  not  therefore  possess  the  same  interest  as  those  of  Giteaux. 
They  do  not  bring  us  into  contact  with  the  history  of  an  institution 
which  dominates  contemporary  thought.  They  serve  rather  to  illustrate 
the  normal  administration  of  a  wealthy  house,  the  normal  decline  of  a 
small  religious  order.  These  however  are  subjects  of  some  importance 
for  the  historian.  As  a  specimen  of  the  results  to  be  obtained  from  a 
careful  study  of  the  charters  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  the  list,  given  by 
M.  Laurent  on  p.  188,  of  transactions  between  the  abbey  and  various 
crusaders.  This  shows,  among  other  points,  that  Molesme  did  not  neglect 
opportunities  of  buying  and  taking  in  pledge  the  lands  of  crusaders  who 
were  embarrassed  for  ready  money.  H.  W.  0.  Davib. 

CJmrters,  Bulls,  and  other  Documents  relating  to  the  Abbey  of  Incliaffray, 
chiefly  from  tJie  Originals  in  the  Charter  Chest  of  the  Earl  ofKinnotUL 
Edited  by  William  Axexander  Lindsay,  K.C,  Windsor  Herald; 
John  Dovvden,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Edinburgh;  John  Maitland 
Thomson,  LL.D.  (Edinburgh :  T.  &  A.  Constable,  for  the  Scottish 
History  Society.  1908.) 
Few  monastic  chartularies  have  had  such  special  attention  as  that  of  the 
Augustinian  house  of  Lichaffray  or  the  Isle  of  Masses  {Insula  Missarum) 
on  the  railway  line  between  Perth  and  Crieff  near  Madderty  station.  la 
1847  a  transcript  by  Henry  Drummond,  collated  with  the  original 
manuscript  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Kinnoull,  was  printed  by  the  Bannatyne 
Club  with  a  preface  by  Cosmo  Innes,  a  scholar  of  judgment  and  experi- 
ence. Another  edition  of  the  charters,  bulls,  and  other  documents 
relating  to  the  same  house  and  covering  the  same  period  has  now  been 
issued  by  the  Scottish  History  Society  under  the  care  of  three  editors 
whose  knowledge  of  the  work  they  have  severally  undertaken  may  be 
regarded  as  unequalled  in  Scotland.  The  origin  of  the  new  edition  can 
be  traced  to  Mr.  Lindsay's  custody  of  some  boxes  of  charters  entrusted 
to  him  by  the  earl  of  Eianoull  for  tabulation  and  arrangement.  Among 
these  were  found  many  of  the  original  charters  and  bulls  to  Inchaffray, 
the  majority  of  which  had  been  entered  in  the  register  or  chartulary  of 
the  house.  The  discovery  was  considered  of  such  importance  that  an 
edition  of  the  original  deeds  with  much  illustrative  matter  was  under- 
taken. The  difficulty  of  three  editors  engaged  on  one  task,  though  perhaps 
formidable  in  contemplation,  has  been  happily  surmounted,  for  a  scheme 
of  work  seems  to  have  been  pre-arranged  that  the  special  knowledge  of 
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episcopal  visitation  before  or  after  the  prior  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
an  abbot  ?  The  peculiar  history  of  the  see  of  Dunblane  at  this  period 
and  the  change  of  the  priory  to  an  abbey  invest  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
episcopal  relations  with  the  canons  of  Inchafifray  with  more  than  ordinary 
interest. 

The  charters  in  this  volume  also  introduce  us  to  the  transition  period 
when  thanage  and  other  native  tenures  were  superseded  by  the  feudal 
system.  Mr.  Lindsay  and  his  co-editors  discuss  the  tenurial  problems 
with  modesty  and  discretion.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  precise 
tenure  of  the  thane,  the  churches  within  his  fee  belonged  to  the  earl  who 
granted  them  to  the  monastery.  There  should  be  no  difficulty  about  the 
earrs  patronage  of  the  see  of  Strathem,  afterwards  called  Dunblane.  If 
the  evidences  favour  the  assumption  that  it  was  founded  by  a  subject — 
that  is,  one  of  the  earls — the  legal  fiction  of  patronage  resulted,  just  as  it 
did  with  English  monastic  houses,  when  the  advowson,  as  it  was  called, 
passed  down  like  the  rest  of  the  inheritance  to  the  successor  of  the  founder. 
B^ut  patronage  of  this  kind  did  not  carry  with  it  the  nomination  of  the 
bishop  any  more  than  English  patronage  involved  the  choice  of  abbot  or 
prior.  It  is  well  known  that  the  claim  of  the  lords  of  Galloway  to  appoint 
the  bishops  of  Whithem  could  not  be  sustained.  Nor  can  we  see  cause 
for  hesitation  in  accepting  the  earldom  of  Strathem  as  a  county  palatine, 
though  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  one  in  Scotland,  seeing  that  it  had 
all  the  features  of  a  quasi-sovereign  fief.  But  these  may  be  taken  as 
examples  of  the  many  interesting  points  raised  by  this  valuable  collec- 
tion. The  biographical  notices  of  the  earls  of  Strathem  and  of  their 
principal  vassals,  many  of  whose  names  appear  as  benefactors  of  the 
abbey  or  witnesses  of  the  charters,  are  of  great  value  in  view  of  the 
importance  of  the  earldom  in  Scottish  history.  The  grant  of  Balmacgillon 
by  the  canons  to  Maurice  de  Moravia  of  Drumsargard  in  1889  raises  a 
vexed  question  in  the  descent  of  the  earldom.  Was  this  Maurice  identical 
with  the  Maurice  of '  Brunsergarthen '  who  obtained  the  papal  dispensation 
in  the  same  year  to  marry  Joan  countess  of  Strathem,  and  therefore  the 
Maurice  who  was  created  earl  in  1844  ?  Mr.  Lindsay  appears  to  take 
this  view,  but  he  distinguishes  him  from  the  Maurice  de  Moravia  who 
was  a  resolute  opponent  of  Balliol  and  the  English  in  1885-^.  The 
distinction  however  cannot  be  upheld.  There  is  an  unprinted  charter 
in  Cockermouth  Castle,  dated  at  Perth  on  2  December  1886,  whereby 
Edward,  king  of  Scots,  granted  to  Anthony  de  Lucy,  knight,  the  barony 
of  *  Dromsirgard  '  and  all  the  lands  of  Maurice  de  Moravia  ultra  mare 
Scoiicanum  towards  the  south,  together  with  the  barony  of  '  Garmenoc ' 
which  belonged  to  Patrick  de  Dunbar,  lately  earl  of  March,  which 
baronies  had  come  into  the  king's  hand  by  forfeiture  of  the  said  Maurice 
and  Patrick,  his  enemies  and  rebels. 

It  is  impossible  to  rise  from  a  perusal  of  these  charters  without  feeling 
admiration  for  the  learning  and  skill  that  mark  their  arrangement  and 
interpretation.  Students  would  have  been  more  grateful  to  the  editors 
had  they  placed  the  explanatory  notes  under  the  charters  to  which  they 
refer  rather  than  in  a  special  appendix.  In  a  book  printed  for  the 
members  of  a  Iflamed  aoeifiiy  abstracts  of  the  charters  in  English  seem 
sap^  of  the  superiors  of  the  oonvent  and  also 
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interference.  Mrs.  Green  has  been  more  saocessful  than  previous  writers 
in  marshalling  evidences  of  commercial  enterprise  in  Ireland,  bat  she  has 
not,  we  think,  frankly  given  the  credit  of  that  commercial  enterprise  to 
the  race  to  whose  energy  and  leading  its  beginnings  and  early  promise 
were  almost  entirely  due. 

As  we  have  intimated,  Mrs.  Green  has  not  dealt,  except  incidentally, 
with  evidences  of   pre-Norman  civilisation  in  Ireland.    Perhaps  she 
thought  that  this  subject  had  been  adequately  treated  by  other  writers. 
We  cannot  affect  to  regret  the  limitation,  as  the  few  allusions  made  are 
sufficient   to  show  that  she  has  paid  little  attention  to  this  period. 
Tacitus,  for  instance,  should  no  longer  be  quoted  as  stating  that  the 
harbours  of  Ireland  '  were  better  known  than  those  of  Britain  from  the 
frequency  of  commerce  and  merchants '  (p.  1).     Where,  we  ask,  is  the 
evidence  of  ^  a  remarkable  movement  in  the  twelfth  century  towards  an 
organised  national  life '  (p.  8)  ?    At  this  period  of  anarchy  Ireland  had 
not  even  a  nominal  ardritjhy  but  only  '  kings  with  opposition,'  and  to  the 
usual  tribal  conflicts  were  added  the  more  wasteful  struggles  between  the 
provinces  for  the  mastery.    Again  0*Conor*s  bridges  across  the  Shannon, 
dating  from  1120,  are  quoted,  not  for  the  first  time,  as  though  they  were 
peaceful  works  for  promoting  friendly  intercourse  and  commerce,  whereas, 
according  to  the  Irish  annalists,  they  were  built '  that  he  [O'Conor]  might 
at  his  pleasure  have  access  to  take  the  spoils  of  Westmeath,'  or  '  for  the 
purpose  of  making  incursions  into  Meath.*     No  wonder  we  read  that 
these  twelfth-century  bridges,  which  were  made  of  wood  or  wicker-work 
and  were  frequently  re-constructed,  were  in  each  case  destroyed  at  tho 
first  opiK)rtunity  by  the  rulers  of  the  territory  threatened  thereby.     The 
assertions  that  Shanid  Castle  was  built  by  the  Irish  (p.  61),  that  Roderick 
0'Conor*s  wonderful  castle  at  Tuam  was  so-called  because  '  vaulted  and 
built  with  more  elegance  than  usual  in  those  times,'  and  that  the  stately 
church  of  Limerick  was  *  built  by  Irish  hands  a  generation  before  the 
coming  of  the  P^nglish  '  (p.  23)  will  not  commend  themselves  to  modem 
antiquaries.    When  we  come  to  evidences  of  trade,  &c.,  in  post-Norman 
times  we  are  at  once  puzzled  by  the  ambiguous  use  of  the  words  Irish  and 
Irishmen.    In  two  or  three  passages  Mrs.  Green  seems  expressly  to  indadf 
in  the  term  Irishmen  persons  of  Norman  or  English  descent,  and  to  stak 
as  was  the  fact,  that  the  Tudor  wars  were  to  a  large  extent  directc 
almost  indiscriminately  against  people  of  both  races,  the  Hibemi  and  tl 
Hibcrniorcs  ;  but  when  dealing  with  the  evidences  of  civilisation  there 
a  constant  suggestion,  frequent  implication,  and  occasional  assertion  tJ 
by  Irish  and  Irishmen  is  meant  Gaelic  and  Gaels.     If  this  is  not  wba 
meant  much  of  the  argument  is  beside  the  point ;  if  it  is  what  is  mi 
many  of  the  statements  made  and  inferences  drawn  are  incorrect 
misleading.    Thus  when  the  Normans  invaded  the  country  it  is  p 
certain  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  seaport  towns  of  Scandin* 
origin,  there  were  no  towns  in  any  relevant  sense  in  Ireland  8 
There  were  certain  ecclesiastical  centres  which  might  in  a  loose  se 
called  towns,  bat  of  any  trading  centres,  other  than  Soandinavian 
i«  If'  The  seaport  towns  enumerated  as  proofisi  i 

V  all  of  either  Scandinavian  or  Ang 
I  importance  to  Anglo-Irish  ent 
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actually  refers  them  to  the  year  1570^  when  Shane  had  been  three  years 
dead. 

Of  the  wide  spread  fame  of  Irish  industries  Mrs.  Green  has  oollected 
some  interesting  examples.  Irish  serge,  for  instance,  was  known  in  Itatj 
and  elsewhere  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  Irish  mantles,  friezes,  and 
linen  seem  to  have  been  widely  exported  (pp.  54-5).  That  these  and 
other  fabrics  were  largely  the  products  of  native  hands  there  is  good 
reason  to  suppose.  Irish  workers  and  craftsmen  of  all  kinds  wen 
probably  at  all  times  readily  employed.  Mrs.  Green  regards  the  rain  ol 
Irish  trade  and  industries  as  the  result  of  'an  invasion  of  trading 
speculators  *  from  England,  beginning  with  the  accession  of  Henry  VIU 
(p.  123),  and  developing  under  Elizabeth  into  a  '  new  trade  war  hj 
land  and  sea.*  There  was  a  deliberate  pillaging  of  Ireland  with  intent  U 
reduce  her  to  beggary.  We  cannot  follow  Mrs.  Green  here  through  al 
her  bitter  accusations.  We  should  be  more  inclined  to  examine  theii 
justice  if  they  were  less  violently  expressed.  To  analyse  fully  the  caosei 
of  the  decay  of  Irish  trade  would  involve  a  many-sided  inquiry,  but  m 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  principal  restriction  on  it  during  the  four 
teenth  and  fifteenth  ceniUlries  was  the  increasing  anarchy  into  whicl 
Ireland  was  allowed  to  lapse,  and  that  the  ravages  caused  by  the  rebellioni 
in  Desmond  and  Ulster  and  their  ruthless  repression  had  more  to  di 
with  its  decay  than  any  '  commercial  invasion.' 

Mrs.  Green  has  much  to  say  of  Gaelic  culture  and  learning.  Whei 
we  turn  to  the  picture  as  drawn  by  a  Gaelic  poet  of  an  undoubted  Gaelii 
household,  that  of  Guchonnacht  Maguire  at  Enniskillen,  we  find  indeec 
a  primitive  type  of  civilisation  depicted,  but  one  which  could  not  h 
described  as  '  savage '  in  the  modem  connotation  of  the  word.  A  hospitabI< 
mansion  crowded  with  warriors,  minstrels,  poets,  ladies  embroidering 
artificers  working  at  the  various  articles  required  by  the  chief.  Part  a 
the  day  spent  in  listening  to  romances,  comparing  genealogies,  drinking 
and  music.  Next  day  is  varied  by  a  foray,  and  the  idyllic  picture  is  marre( 
to  our  thinking  by  the  women's  wail  for  those  who  will  never  return,  th< 
prisoners  with  slashed  faces  led  in,  the  loot  of  price,  and  the  cattle-spoil 
Mrs.  Green  with  characteristic  assumption  calls  this  *  the  spoil  of  ai 
English  camp,  of  a  foreign  planter's  fort,  of  the  house  of  an  Irish  renegade 
(p.  78).  O'Grachfs  Catalogtic,  from  which  her  account  is  abbreviated,  sayi 
nothing  of  this,  and  unfortunately  for  her  view  the  State  correspondence 
and  his  own  letters  show  that  this  Maguire,  like  his  father  before  him 
was  in  general  loyal  to  the  Government,  to  which  he  gave  information 
and  opposed  to  his  over-lord  O'Neill — in  fact,  what  Mrs.  Green  woulc 
call  a  renegade.  (See  in  particular  his  letters  to  Perrot  under  datei 
12  January  and  28  August  1586,  about  the  date  assigned  for  the  poem.] 
So  far  from  having  his  *  land  scorched  and  withered  by  the  fire-brandf 
of  English  troops  and  parcelled  out  by  their  measuring  rods,'  presumablj 
to  adventurers  (p.  319),  he  was  one  of  those  who  surrendered  and 
received  a  free  grant  of  his  lands,  and  was  entrusted  by  the  Queen  witl 
various  commissions  (Fiants  of  Elizabcthy  4682,  4809).  Assumptions  ol 
this  kind  are  frei^uently  made  throughout  the  book  and  tend  to  shake  oui 
faith  in  the  writer's  use  of  authorities.  Thus  we  are  piteously  told  of  *  the 
torrific  song  of  Hugh  Magiiire's  flight  under  the  fury  of  the  firmament  * 
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7orth  noticing  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Miller's  remarks  (p.  107)  as  to 
Dhe  title  of  '  duke  of  Athens  *  and  the  statement  of  Nicephoras  Oregoras 
on  the  subject.  In  the  metrical  inscription  on  the  seal  of  Leo  Sgaros 
referred  to  on  p.  10,  Syovpov  must  be  meant  for  'Hyovfmv  (depending  on 
Ik  ycvovf,  SO  Schlumberger).  In  several  places  the  author  illustrates 
the  corruption  of  Greek  proper  names  by  Franks  and  Italians  (for 
instance,  pp.  22, 158-9, 576).  It  should  be  noted  in  regard  to  Negi*oponte 
that  the  change  of  Euripos  to  Egripos,  Qripos  was  made  by  Qreek  lips 
and  was  at  least  as  old  as  the  ninth  century,  as  is  proved  by  6  o^x^*' 
Xprprov  in  the  naval  document  of  a.d.  902  preserved  in  Ck>nst  Porph. 
De  Cerimoniis,  ii.  44,  p.  657,  17.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that 
Stampalia  should  not  be  simply  equated  with  Astypalaia,  which  it 
represents.  We  do  not  imply  that  Mr.  Miller  meant  to  equate  them 
literally,  but  his  readers  might  be  warned  that  the  st  in  the  old  name  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  st  in  the  new.  Evidently  Astypalaea  was  locally 
abbreviated  to  Palaia,  and  \  ty/(v)  UaXaiav  (so  accented,  we  suppose) 
became  Stampalia  precisely  as  '9  Trj{v)  woXxv  became  Stambul.  And,  by 
the  way,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  Turks  got  their  '  Stambul '  through 
the  Latins  ? 

The  bibliography  would  have  been  more  satisfactory,  and  the  labour 
of  composing  it  would  not  have  been  much  increased,  if  the  dates  of 
publication  had  been  given  in  all  cases.  And  it  is  not  of  much  use  to 
give  a  mere  list  of  the  periodicals  in  which  the  author  has  consulted 
articles.  Many  articles  are  more  important  than  some  of  the  independ- 
ent publications.  It  would  be  of  real  service  to  the  reader,  for  instance, 
to  be  informed  that  there  is  a  valuable  commentary  by  Adamantiu  on  the 
Chronicle  of  Morea  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  AcXrtor  r^?  laropitcfj^  mu 

iSvoXoyiKrj^  iraipia^  (1906). 

What  one  misses  most  in  Mr.  Miller's  book  is  a  consideration  of  the 
connexion  between  the  events  which  he  records  so  well  and  the  wider 
issues  of  European  politics.    There  is  no  reference  to  Norden*s  brilliant 
work,  which,  whatever  criticisms  may  be  passed  on  his  conclusions,  has 
the  merit  of  bringing  into  a  connected  view  the  political  and  diplomatic 
problems  in  relation  to  the  eastern  empire,  which  had  become  a  distinct 
and  important  element  in  the  European  situation  since  the  end  of  th 
eleventh  century.    Mr.  Miller  may  properly  urge  the  limitations  of  sis 
which  he  has  imposed  upon  his  work ;  and  we  only  wish  to  point  out  th 
he  has  left  room  for  a  diplomatic  history  of  the  Latin  states  of  the  Leva' 
Should  any  one  undertake  that  task  he  will  find  Mr.  Miller's  volamr 
most  helpful  guide.    No  living  student  has  more  thoroughly  maste 
the  details  of  the  period.    The  work  is  as  trustworthy  and  solid  as 
clear  and  pleasant  to  read.  J.  B.  Bub 

The  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  London.    Temp.  Henry  111-1908. 
Notes  on  the  Parliamentary  Bepresentation  of  the  City,  the  Aldi 
and  the  Livery  Companies^  the  Aldermanic  Veto,  Aldermanic  Ba 
and  KnighUt  ^    By  A.  B.  Bbavbn,  M.A.    Published  by  th' 
por*  '  '''-'«>«8oii.    (London :  Eden  Fisher.    19C 

"Hdy  the  history  of  Londo? 
f  mnnioipal  offioe-hold 
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the  terra  Gialle  is  the  earliest  mention  of  the  Guildhall ;  consequently 
he  has  no  suggestion  for  the  '  Warda  Brichmarii  Bordarii,'  and  thinki 
Bassishaw  was  not  at  this  time  one  of  the  City  wards.  I  am  very  fai 
from  putting  forward  my  own  suggestions  as  authoritative,  but  they  wiO 
show  how  uncertain  is  the  evidence  for  some  of  those  adopted  by  Mr. 
Beaven.  At  another  place  (p.  16G)  Mr.  Beaven  makes  an  interesting 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  ward  names  when  he  notes  thai 
Langboum  is  called  Lombard  Street  ward  in  a  document  of  1898 ;  thif 
is  a  fresh  piece  of  evidence  to  show  that  '  Langebum '  is  simply  i 
corruption  of 'Langebord.'  G.  L.  Kingsfobd. 

Aus  Kanzlei  und  Kammcr  ;  Erorterungni  zur  Knrialen  Hof-  und  Ver- 
waltungsgeschkhip  im  XIII.,  AVI'.,  nnd  XV.  Jahrhunderty  vor 
Paul  Maria  Baumgaktex.  Bullatores ;  Taxatores  Domornm ; 
Cursores.  (Freiburg :  Herder.  1907.) 
MoNsioNORR  Baumgarten  is  favourably  known  to  English  readers  (nnr 
his  large  book  on  the  Camera  Collegii  Cardinalium,  The  volume  befon 
us  is  offered,  with  apologies,  as  a  by-product  of  his  researches  oi 
the  papal  chancery,  a  sort  of  congeries  of  papers  which  would  otherwiai 
have  appeared  in  various  periodicals.  The  author  is  to  be  congratnlatec 
on  his  determination  to  present  them  in  one  book  with  adequate  indices 
since,  apart  from  their  intrinsic  value,  their  subjects  are  sufficienttj 
closely  connected  to  justify  their  appearance  in  book  form.  The  genera 
scope  of  the  book  is  the  full  explanation  of  the  process  of  sealing  thi 
pope's  bulls,  l^ginning  with  an  account  of  the  Cistercian  lay-brothezi 
who  actually  aftixed  the  leaden  seals  of  and  their  succession  in  the  office 
the  book  deals  with  the  lodgings  of  the  papal  officials,  the  subordinati 
servants  of  the  office  of  the  seal,  the  oath  of  the  officers,  the  material! 
employed,  including  the  parchment  on  which  the  bulls  were  written,  thi 
cutting  of  the  dies  and  their  defacement  on  the  death  of  a  pope,  tbi 
use  of  the  *  half-bull,*  the  sealing  of  the  instruments,  their  despatch  bj 
means  of  the  cursores,  the  finances  of  the  office  of  the  seal,  and  the  othei 
duties  and  privileges  of  the  officers.  The  subject  is  very  thoroughlj 
dealt  with  and  the  whole  book  is  extremely  interesting  and  suggestive 
Especially  noteworthy  is  Monsignore  Baumgarten's  insistence  on  the  im 
portance  to  the  study  of  medieval  history  of  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
details  of  administration.  English  historians  are  unhappily  only  too  prom 
to  accept  documents  as  documents  without  any  idea  of  their  nature  oi 
relations,  and  a  work  like  the  present  is  a  wholesome  corrective. 

A  large  number  of  the  documents  referred  to  ai'e  printed  as  aa  appen- 
dix, and  those  dealt  with  in  the  text  arc  quoted  in  their  original  form 
not  abstracted  or  translated,  so  that  the  reader  is  not  driven  to  consult 
inaccessible  authorities  in  order  to  verify  the  author's  conclusions.  Thu 
leads  to  the  inclusion  of  much  incidental  matter  of  interest.  Thus  wc 
find  an  account  of  the  purchase  of  the  parchment  for  a  Register  of  letten 
relating  to  the  affairs  of  Armenia,  and  read  that  the  bulls  directed  h^ 
John  XX  T^  *  «^t  the  marquis  of  Este  and  the  people  of  Ferrara  were  sc 
large  t  In*  on  ox-hide.     Some  space  is  devoted  to 

*  GoU  ore  Baumgarten  mentions  the  confir- 

matit  of  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith 
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the  papal  curia,  and  many  interesting  phases  of  the  history  of  literatoie 
and  ideas  of  the  later  years  of  the  thirteenth  and  the  first  quarter  of 
the  fourteenth  centuries.  And  Dr.  Finke's  contributions  to  the  history  (rf 
the  age  of  Philip  the  Fair  and  Edward  I  are  the  more  remarkable  sinoe  he 
was  first  brought  to  Barcelona  to  seek  for  materials  for  the  history  of  the 
council  of  Base],  and  only  gradually  worked  his  way  backwards  until  he 
found  the  period  which  was  most  of  all  to  be  illuminated  from  the 
Aragonese  archives.  He  then  devoted  himself  in  thorough  scholarly 
fashion  to  collect  all  the  new  information  he  could.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  henceforth  no  one  can  hope  to  speak  the  last  word  on  any 
problem  of  diplomatic  history  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
without  owing  the  greatest  obb'gations  to  Dr.  Finke,  and  there  are  few 
who  have  the  true  spirit  of  research  in  them  who  will  not  wish  to 
follow  Dr.  Finke's  example  and  seek  at  Barcelona  for  fresh  material  of 
their  own  finding. 

A  bare  enumeration  of  the  fifteen  heads  under  which  Professor  Finke 
has  arranged  his  new  documents  will  best  illustrate  the  variety  and 
abundance  of  the  new  material.  These  deal  respectively  with  the  follow- 
ing themes:— the  days  of  Boniface  VIII  and  his  two  predecessors; 
Benedict  XI  and  the  election  of  Clement  V ;  the  election  of  John  XXII ; 
the  relations  of  Aragon  and  Germany ;  Henry  VH's  Romfahrt ;  the 
history  of  Frederick  of  Austria  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  of  Hungary ;  the 
struggle  of  church  and  state  under  Lewis  of  Bavaria ;  relations  of 
Aragon  with  France;  reports  from  Italy  touching  the  conquest  of 
Sardinia  (1828-1828),  the  war  of  Ferrara  (1809) ;  the  Spiritual  Franciscans 
in  Sicily ;  the  relations  of  Charles  II  and  Robert  of  Naples  with  Frederick 
of  Sicily;  the  dealings  of  James  II  of  Aragon  with  the  Christian  East; 
despatches  from  Avignon  concerning  Aragonese  history  in  the  days  of 
Clement  V  and  John  XXII ;  Aragonese  ecclepiastical  history ;  the  histoiy 
of  famous  Spaniards  such  as  Raymond  of  Pefiaforte,  Raymond  Lull,  Arnold 
of  Villanova,  &c. ;  art,  books,  the  university  of  Lerida,  and  other  kuUur- 
ijc^chichtlichcs  Material.  The  quality  of  the  information  is  even  more 
overwhelming  than  the  quantity.  Everyone  who  has  worked  on  medieval 
archives  knows  how  dreary  and  inhuman  is  the  great  mass  of  the  material 
to  be  found  there.  It  is  none  the  less  important,  and  it  has  to  be  used, 
but  few  save  Maitland  can  make  the  dry  bones  of  medieval  records  Uve. 
But  the  archives  of  Aragon,  themselves  hardly  less  complete  and  minute 
than  those  of  contemporary  England,  have  yielded  to  Dr.  Finke's  vacation 
studies  a  mass  of  thoroughly  readable  and  human  documents  such  as 
can  be  hardly  imagined  to  have  resulted  from  any  investigations,  how- 
ever prolonged,  amidst  the  records  of  English  medieval  law  courts  in 
Chancery  Lane. 

What    we    miss    in   our    own    contemporary    documents    we    find 
abundantly  at  Barcelona :  the  personal  note,  the  human  interest,  the 
colour,  the  life,  and  the  insight  into  private  feelings  and  individual 
motives  that  can  hardly  be  got  from  the  ordinary  formal  document^ 
Take  the  reports  from  the  Curia  Romaiia  which  form  the  centre  of  th^ 
book.    They  are  not  merely  formal  statements,  couched  in  ccmmiorz 
forms,  and  dealing  with  pure  technicalities.    They  are  as  lively  as  good 
modern  private  correspondence,  or  the  best  type  of  seventeentii-oentiiiT' 
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that  the  municipality  of  Lerida  had  mach  to  do  with  the  foundation  of 
the  university  (RashdalFs  Universities,  ii.  89).  If  this  were  bo,  the 
townsfolk  soon  repented,  for  in  1802  the  oniversity  asked  to  be  moved  to 
another  place  (pp.  921-2)  because  the  town  took  no  interest  in  it.  These 
are  trifles,  but  they  show  some  of  the  directions  in  which  new  light  is  to 
be  sought  for. 

It  is  a  little  disappointing  to  the  English  reader  that  so  small  a 
proportion  of  the  letters  have  much  bearing  on  our  own  history.  It  is 
true  that  Dr.  Finke  did  not  specially  seek  for  English  information, 
but  he  tells  us  incidentally  on  p.  500  that  die  Nachrichten  atis  und  naeh 
England  sind  nicht  allzuhdufig.  In  the  note  now  quoted  he  collects  a 
few  special  English  references,  and  others  crop  up  incidentally  in  the 
course  of  the  narrative.  From  them  a  few  interesting  illosirationB  of 
Edward  U's  foreign  policy  may  be  drawn,  and  some  light  is  thrown, 
notably  on  pp.  499  and  814,  on  Gascon  afiiairs.  Some  of  the  most 
amusing  English  references  are  on  pp.  501-8  in  letters  written  in  1825 
by  the  Infant  Peter  to  king  James,  in  which  the  young  prince  tells  his 
father  that  Edward  II  has  offered  him  the  choice  of  any  one  of  five  nieces 
of  the  English  king  as  his  wife.  The  businesslike  Peter  discusses  the 
ladies  one  by  one,  mentioning  their  comparative  wealth  and  their  ages. 
Besides  that,  a  kinsman  of  the  English  king  has  a  daughter  with  50JOOOL 
who  seems  desirable.  Peter  thinks  that  if  he  cannot  get  a  wife  from 
Castile,  one  of  these  English  ladies  would  be  '  more  profitable  '  for  him 
than  any  other  match,  and  he  has  accordingly  sent  a  Franciscan  friar  to 
England  to  inspect  the  candidates.  Peter  soon  gives  up  the  widow,  but 
continues  to  consider  the  claims  of  the  others,  though  in  a  few  weeks  he 
has  come  to  the  new  conclusion  that  a  French  marriage  would  be  best  of 
all.  Anyhow,  nothing  more  is  heard  of  the  Anglo- Aragonese  alliance, 
but  some  troops  seem  to  have  been  hired  out  to  Edward  to  carry  on  his 
campaign  in  Gascony  (p.  814).  Before  long  however  James  explains  to 
the  king  of  France  that  this  was  a  mere  matter  of  business,  and  that  he 
or  the  pope  can  have  men-at-arms  at  the  same  rate  as  that  paid  by  the 
English  king. 

Dr.  Finke  has  prefixed  to  his  documents  an  admirable  introduc- 
tion, in  which  he  gives  an  elaborate  account  of  the  history  and  organisation 
of  the  Barcelona  archives,  and  a  full  and  important  description  of  the 
chancery  and  other  elements  of  the  administrative  system  of  the  crown 
of  Aragon.  It  is  significant  that  the  same  problems  of  organisation  that 
were  perplexing  fourteenth-century  England  were  also  causing  fresh 
developments  at  Barcelona.  To  the  student  of  diplomatic  these 
richly  documented  pages  are  as  important  as  they  are  to  the  student  of 
administration  and  institutions.  It  is  hard  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
working  out  at  length  some  of  the  more  important  points  which  they 
emphasise. 

As  editor  of  documents  Dr.  Finke  has  done  nearly  all  that  is  im 
his  power  to  make  things  comfortable  for  his  readers.    To  each  letter  he 
has  prefixed  a  summary,  printed  in  bold  clarendon  type  that  catches  the 
eye,  and  this  attention  is  the  more  welcome  since  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  documents  are  in  Catalan.    They  do  not  however  often  preeent 
any  great  difficulties  to  those  who  have  a  bowing  acquaintance  with 
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sion  made  is  one  of  wide  reading  and  of  studied  moderation.  The 
aathor  writes  with  a  mildly  humorous  common  sense  which  sees  throngfa 
all  the  verhiage — even  when  Biblical — of  his  authorities.  In  fact  one  is 
sometimes  exasperated  at  his  moderation.  Professor  Channing  is  as 
incapable  of  being  elevated  as  of  being  obscure.  This  is  more  than  a 
mere  fault  of  style.  The  founders  of  New  England,  if  not  all  that 
Palfrey  painted  them,  were  yet  something  more  than  a  band  of  ordinary 
seventeenth-century  Englishmen  who  founded  a  joint  stock  company. 
'  The  honour  shall  be  yours  to  the  world's  end/  wrote  truly  to  them 
their  friends  in  England.  We  should  certainly  never  suspect  it  from 
Professor  Channing's  narrative.  It  is  characteristic  of  this  attitude  that 
almost  all  his  quotations  illustrate  not  the  heroic  side  of  his  story,  bat 
the  odd,  the  mildly  humorous. 

But  when  insight  into  the  heart  of  the  matter  does  not  demand  elevation 
of  style  Professor  Channing's  sureness  is  marvellous.  Early  colonial 
history  is  both  complicated  and  controversial,  but  there  are  few  slips  either 
in  detail  or  in  perspective.  Between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies 
he  holds  the  scales  fair,  doing  justice  to  Great  Britain  without  falling  into 
the  exaggerated  imperialism  of  some  recent  American  authors.  Though 
his  heart  is  with  the  colonists  he  does  not  fail  to  point  out  their  weaknesses, 
and  though  tracing  in  detail  the  record  of  English  mismanagement  he 
rarely  exaggerates.  Yet  beneath  this  reserve  there  is  at  tim^  a  glow  of 
hidden  fires,  and  one  of  his  few  touches  of  rhetoric  is  when  he  sums  up  an 
admirable  chapter  on  the  slave  trade  with  the  words — 

By  the  exercise  of  the  veto  power  and  by  instmctions  to  the  governors  it  [Uie 
British  government]  forced  negroes  and  convicts  upon  an  unwilling  people  and 
folly  justified  Jcfierson*s  indignant  phrase  in  the  original  draft  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence — *  He  has  prostituted  his  negative  for  suppressing  every  legis- 
lative attempt  to  prohibit  or  to  restrain  this  execrable  commerce.* 

Still  more  surprising  is  the  author's  strong  statement  that '  the  colonies  were 
patient  and  long-suffering  ;  only  prolonged  misgovemment  on  the  part  of 
the  rulers  of  Britain  compelled  them  to  declare  themselves  independent  of 
that  empire  from  which  they  had  sprung.'  These  opinions  cannot  be 
fiilly  justified.  The  Americans  desired  not  to  put  a  stop  to  slavery,  bat 
merely  to  impose  a  tariff  for  revenue ;  at  most  South  Carolina  wished 
to  prevent  the  negroes  increasing  to  an  extent  which  would  make 
probable  a  servile  insurrection.  The  British  refusal  to  allow  such  a  tariff 
was  no  more  selfish  than  the  American  desire  to  impose  it,  and  hardly 
warrants  the  rhodomontade  of  Jefferson,  who  lived  and  died  a  slave-owner. 
The  whole  of  Professor  Channing's  two  volumes  may  be  cited  in  denial 
of  the  extraordinary  claim  for  the  Americans  of  patience  and  moderation. 
They  were,  as  their  great  lover  Chatham  said,  an  '  irritable  and 
umbrageous'  people.  The  cause* of  American  independence  was  that  a 
new  nation  had  grown  up  across  the  Atlantic.  As  Professor  Channing 
says,  '  in  1660  the  people  of  England  and  of  the  English  colonies  in. 
North  America  may  be  said  to  have  formed  parts  of  one  nation  ;  in  176(^ 
this  was  no  longer  true '  (ii.  598).  The  growth  of  national  oonscioos— 
ness  was  quickened  by  mutual  ignorance,  due  to  the  imperfect  state  of 
^ommanieation,  and  by  occasional  acts  of  British  misgovemment ;  bat  it 
*ool  in  causes  which  lie  deeper.  W.  L.  Obaht. 
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labourers,  but  was  forcing  the  ruined  peasantry  to  migrate  to  manu- 
facturing towns,  such  as  Mulhouse.  Befonfi  was  however  difficult  when 
wine  served  as  a  kind  of  *  penal  currency.'  The  practice  of  sconcing  was 
universal  in  the  guilds;  if  a  magistrate  was  absent  from  council  he 
was  sconced  for  his  colleagues'  benefit ;  after  an  execution  all  officials 
from  the  mayor  to  the  ttui-ckien  drank  at  public  expense  in  honour  of 
justice. 

The  author  opens  his  chapters  on  the  cuisine  of  Montb^liard  witb 
the  patois  poem  of  the  hatter  Bonsen  describing  the  ideal  of  a  bourgeois 
dinner.     Then  follows  the  dietary  of  all  classes  from  the  cottage  to  the 
palace.      Ordinances  were  frequently  issued  to  limit  expenditure  on 
marriage  and  funeral  feasts  from  1584  till  1785.     The  number  of  guests 
was  prescribed,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  sexes  sat  at  dififerent  tables, 
as  may  be  seen  in  early  Italian  pictures.    Even  in  frugal  circles,  such  as 
that  of  the  pastor  Mequellet,  wedding  festivities  lasted  three  days.    The 
magistrates  had  banquets  with  uproarious  results.     The  menu  of  the 
Society  of  Doctors  is  known  owing  to  a  complaint  that  they  failed  to  pay 
the  bill — the  fault,  suggests  the  author,  of  their  patients.    The  festivities 
of  the  princely  family  are  illustrated  from  a  simple  but  substantial 
banquet  given  by  the  city  to  count  Henry  in  1478  down  to  the  sumptuous 
hunting  dinner  of  1762  in  honour  of  the  tsar  Paul  I,  then  grand  duke, 
and  his  Montb^liard  wife.     The  elaborate  accounts  of  Leopold  Eberhaid's 
maltre  d'hdtel  for  four  months  in  1720  show  for  an  average  of  2,847 
people  a  cost  of  6  f .  a  head  per  diem,  the  equivalent  of  about  18  f. 
now.    The  consumption  of  wine  per  meal  for  men  and  women  works 
out  at  one  litre.    These  accounts  illustrate  the  cheapness  of  home 
products  and  the  dearness  of  imported  luxuries,  chocolate,  coffee,  oranges, 
and  even  oil.    Regulation  of  prices  was  the  order  of  the  day.    The  inns 
had  an  official  tariff  for  man  and  beast.     But  this  did  not  apply  to  the 
dinner  ordered  by  the  runaway  Princess  Hedwig  in  January  1'709,  who 
had  Vestomac  phis  solide  que  la  Ute,    On  the  other  hand,  the  emperor 
Joseph  II  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  moderate  bill  of  the  Lion  Rouge 
that  after  ascertaining  that  his  host  had  eight  children,  he  gave  them  a 
ducat  apiece.   The  appendix  gives  ordinances  on  prices  by  Louis  Frederick 
in  1621-2,  and  very  detailed  regulations  by  Leopold  Frederick  in  1682  and 
1646  affecting  not  only  comestibles  but  all  local  trades.     In  those  days 
the  interest  of  the  consumer  was  supreme;  it  was  not  the  minimum 
but  the  maximum  wage  that  required  fixing.    M.  Sahler  would  add  to  our 
obligations  if  he  would  reprint  the  rare  local  Book  of  Etiquette,  called 
La  GalaUCy  of  1615.    This  deprecates  scratching  or  spitting  at  table,  or 
losing  breath  from  gobbling,  or  rubbing  the  teeth  with  serviette  or  finger, 
or  stuffing  both  sides  of  the  mouth  so  full  as  to  make  the  cheeks  swell. 
The  reader  will  close  the  present  volume  with  a  feeling  of  real  amuse- 
ment tempered  by  imaginary  indigestion.  E.  Armstrong. 

Naval  Songs  and  Ballads.    Selected  and  edited  by  C.  H.  Firth,  M.A., 
Begins  Professor  of  Modem  History  at  Oxford.    (Printed  for  the  Navy 
Becords  Society,  1908.) 
The  editor's  object  has  been  '  to  bring  together  a  collection  of  ballads 
illustrating  the  history  of  the  British  navy  from  the  sixteenth  to  thte» 
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forms,  all  swarming  with  misprints,  Mr.  Firth  has  sometimes  had  to 
form  a  composite  text  or  introduce  corrections  of  his  own.  These  are 
generally  included  in  square  brackets.  One  would  somAimes  like  to  see 
the  original  reading  which  has  been  corrected  in  a  case  where  the  editor 
does  not  give  it ;  '  for  instance,  in  the  ballad  called  '  Captain  Cobb's 
Bravery,'  where  we  have  a  number  of  words  given  in  brackets  and  the 
note  added  :  '  Several  corrections  have  been  made.*  But  one  can  under- 
stand that  in  a  book  intended  for  the  historian,  and  consisting  of  poems 
of  little  literary  merit,  a  complete  apparatus  criticus  would  have  been 
hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  making.  Sometimes,  however,  a  doubt  arises 
as  to  the  necessity  of  the  change,  e.g.  in  the  case  of '  Mounsie[u]r '  on 
p.  120.  The  word  is  rhymed  with  '  steer '  (p.  126),  *  clear  *  (p.  196), 
'  hear '  (p.  268),  '  near  *  (p.  266),  and  is  spelt  <  Mounders '  (p.  206).  The 
same  question  may  be  raised  about  'blaz[on]ed'  (p.  132),  '[were]' 
(p.  169),  and  '  [could] '  (p.  260).  It  would  have  been  a  help  to  the  non- 
historical  reader  if  an  approximate  date  had  been  affixed  to  each  ballad 
(as  is  done  in  some  cases)  or  given  at  the  top  of  each  page.  But  possibly 
the  editor  thought  this  a  superfluous  concession  after  the  information 
he  had  already  afforded.  Professor  Firth  has  done  his  work  with  charac- 
teristic thoroughness,  and,  evidently,  con  aviore.  His  wide  selection  of 
ballads,  read  in  the  light  of  his  masterly  introduction,  presents  us  with 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  history  of  the  British  navy,  all  the  more  interesting 
for  being  drawn  in  large  part  by  the  Jack  Tars  who  contributed  to  its 
glories,  or  their  admiring  friends  ashore. 

G.  C.  Moore  Smith. 

Documents  relating  to  the  Ojficc  of  the  Berels  in  the  Time  of  Queeu 
Elizabeth.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Indexes,  by  Albert  Feuillerat. 
'  Materialien  7Air  Kunde  des  iilteren  Englischen  Dramas.*  XXI.  (Lou- 
vain  :  Uystpruyst.     1908.) 

At  the  present  moment  the  history  of  the  Office  of  the  Revels  seems  to 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  many  students  of  dramatic  history  simulta- 
neously. In  190i)  Mr.  £.  K.  Chambers  published  a  small  volume  of  notes 
on  the  historv  of  the  Revels  Office  under  the  Tudors.  The  account  of 
the  manuscripts  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Molynoux  published  in  the  Seventh  Report 
of  the  Historical  Mauuscripts  Commissi^':  is,  it  is  imderstood,  to  be 
revised  and  supplouientod  and  reissued.  Finally  there  is  this  volume  of 
M.  Feuillerai's.  which  is  the  tirst  of  a  series  intended 

to  hriuj:  toi^ethor  as  iu  a  Sk^^rt  of  corpus,  all  il;o  iUM?mneni>  relating  to  the  history 
of  the  Knglish  ovniri  vinuua.  as  well  sueli  as  has  e  been  primed  ."already  as  those 
which  remain  unpublislied  in  public  or  privau-  :-.rol.i\ts.  A  second  volume, 
relating  to  the  ivvels  in  the  nn\e  of  Kdwarvi  VI  and  >[ary.  is  ready.  ...  A 
thin!  vohune.  on  the  court  feMivities  in  lUr.ry  VI  lis  tiniv .  is  in  preparation, 
and  will  bo  followed  laur  on  by  a  tourtV.,  or.  tru  rcwls  >'.  :h«.  days  of  the  Stuarts. 

Peter  Cunnin;;ham  in  his  A>:r.u':>  -' v :  :'u  .[cci.Kt^'S'  the  Revels  at 
Court  in  :he  Ret;':  y  f.\'::,iJvr':  ,:*:d  -•.:•*:<>•  /,  published  in  1842, 
and  J.  r.  CoUieriuhis  IlistKyry  oj  Kk.:'.:.^-:  pr^ztKCCic  Pcetn/.  printed  a 
number  of  VilF  in  M.  Feuilleras's  volume,  but  both« 

for  well-  mewhat  discredited  as  editors.    All 
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their  work  needed  to  be  done  over  again.  The  editor's  verdict  on  it  is, '  I 
aai  glad  to  say  that  in  the  part  of  Cunningham's  Bevels  included  in  Uiis 
Toliime  (I  leave  the  1605  and  1612  books  out  of  the  question  at  present) 
I  have  found  no  iorg^ry  ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  his 
publication  is  most  accurate,  and  that  I  have  counted  no  more  than  five 
or  six  serious  misreadings.  Unfortunately  I  cannot  say  the  same  of 
Collier^  as  my  notes  will  show.'  Of  other  writers  on  the  subject  the 
editor  commends  George  Chalmers,  '  whose  conscientious  zeal  cannot  be 
too  highly  praised '  (p.  489),  and  Mr.  E.  K.  Chambers  (p.  488).  He  devotes 
many  n(Vkes  however  to  controverting  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Chambers 
on  various  details,  and  appears  to  regard  him  as  too  much  influenced  by 
Collier  and  sometimes  led  into  errors  thereby,  though  he  also  quotes  with 
approval  some  of  his  corrections  of  Collier  (pp.  448,  447,  451,  456,  459). 
As  to  the  new  documents  contained  in  the  volume  M.  Feuillerat  adds  a 
valuable  revels  book  and  a  still  more  valuable  '  Inventory  of  the  Office  of 
the  Bevels  *  from  the  Loseley  MSS.  (pp.  18,  78.)  The  first  is  particularly 
interesting  from  the  information  it  contains  about  stage  costume,  the 
second  contains  *  mentions  of  several  masques  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
historians  of  the  drama '  (p.  444).  Besides  these  M.  Feuillerat  prints  '  a 
certain  number  of  exchequer  documents  which  had  not  yet  been  searched 
systematically,*  and  in  his  notes  *  a  batch  of  extracts  from,  or  references 
to,  other  documents  in  the  Record  Office.*  By  the  aid  of  these  materials 
be  fixes  the  date  of  the  appointments  of  various  officials  connected  with 
the  revels,  identifies  others,  and  supplements  what  was  previously  known 
d  many  others.  The  note  on  Sir  Thomas  Benger,  fixing  the  date  of  his 
death  four  years  earUer  than  that  previously  accepted,  is  a  good  example 
of  the  care  which  is  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  these  details  (p.  428). 
In  short  the  editing  of  the  volume  deserves  great  praise,  and  both  print 
and  paper  are  excellent. 

M.  Feuillerat  published,  four  years  ago,  another  contribution  to  the 
bistory  of  the  drama,  which  has  not  been  noticed  in  this  Review,  and 
deserves  to  be  mentioned,  viz.  an  edition  of  Arthur  Wilson's  previously 
unpublished   play    The   Sumscr   (Paris  :    Fischbacher,  1904).      Wilson, 
^ides  writing  other  plays,  was  the  author  of  the  well  known  History 
'•f  Ore  it  Britain;    being  the  Life  and  Beign   of  King  James   /,  pub- 
lished in  165«S,  which  is  the  source  of  many  traditional  stories  about  that 
sovereifrn  and  his  period.     To  his  edition  of  The  Swi^ser  M.  Feuillerat 
prefixed  a  life  of  Wilson,  correcting  in  some  points  and  supplementing  in 
*Xiany  more  the  article  on  that  author  which  appeared  in  the  Dictianarif 
'  'f  Saiionai  Biography  four  years  earlier.  C.  H.  Fikth. 

^^npuhltshef.l  Documents  relating  to  tlie  Etujlish  Marty rs.     Vol.  I.    1584- 

1G08.     ('ollected  and  Edited  by  J.  II.  Pollen,  S.J.     (Catholic  Record 

Society,  Vol.  V.)     (Leeds  :    Printed  for  the  Society  by  J.  Whitehead. 
PJOH.r 

This  is  a  welcome  collection  of  documents  extending  to  over  400  pages, 

and  throwing  great  light  upon  the  dark  side  of  Elizabethan  government. 

The  collection  be^^ins  with  the  year  1584,  and  deals  with  the  latter  part 

of  the  reign,  and  with  those  who  have  been  pronounced  *  Venerable  '  rather 
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than  with  those  who  have  heen  beatified.  The  martjrrs  of  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  have  ahready  been  dealt  with  in  other  books,  though  not 
exactly  upon  these  lines,  particularly  in  Father  Pollen's  own  Acts  of 
English  Martyrs  and  in  the  second  volume  of  Dom  Bede  Camm's  Lives  of 
the  English  Martyrs,  The  present  volume  contains  simply  a  careful  and 
scientific  transcript  of  the  documents,  grouped  under  different  headings 
according  to  the  person  chiefly  concerned,  but  to  a  certain  extent  inter- 
lacing with  one  another.  The  work  of  transcribing  and  editing  has  been 
excellently  done,  and  the  historian  has  before  him  in  this  volume  in  a 
very  accessible  and  congenial  form  much  information  that  he  would 
otherwise  scarcely  have  had.  The  documents  are  prefaced  by  a  valuable 
catalogue  of  the  martyrs  concerned,  drawn  up  from  twenty  different 
sources  and  tabulated.  Then  follows  a  most  miscellaneous  collection — 
private  letters  in  many  cases  intercepted  by  the  government,  official 
examinations  conducted  by  lawyers,  bishops,  or  mixed  commissions, 
reports  from  the  various  gaols,  memoranda  of  spies  and  of  the  police 
agents  of  the  day.  While  these  form  the  bulk  of  the  book  there  are 
at  intervals  very  graphic  and  interesting  descriptions  of  the  scenes  of 
martyrdom,  which  show  a  high  order  of  dramatic  power  and  eloquence. 
Perhaps  the  strangest  item  in  the  whole  collection  is  a  set  of  carols  in 
Welsh,  written  by  Richard  White,  alias  Gwynne.  The  documents  have 
been  drawn  from  many  sources  ;  besides  the  Record  Office  and  the  British 
Museum,  the  Roman  catholic  archives  at  Stonyhurst,  Westminster,  and 
'elsewhere  have  been  laid  under  contribution.  Each  group  of  documents 
is  headed  by  a  short  bit  of  introduction  explaining  the  position,  gi>'ing 
reference  to  the  literature  of  the  time  and  other  information  bearing 
upon  the  group.  The  collection  is  further  illustrated  by  facsimiles,  ten 
in  number,  including  among  them  two  specimens  of  the  handwriting  of 
Walpole  the  Jesuit,  one  before  and  one  after  the  torture,  in  which,  it 
must  be  admitted,  the  difference  is  not  so  marked  as  might  have  been 
supposed. 

Father  Pollen  is  much  to  be  congratulated  as  editor  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  this  volume,  a  result  of  long  labours  begun  by  Father  John  Morris 
and  completed  by  himself.  It  is  only  very  rarely  that  he  is  to  be  caught 
tripping,  as,  for  example,  on  p.  84,  where  he  rightly  describes  William 
Spencer  as  being  of  the  *  diocese  *  of  York,  but  lapses  afterwards,  a  few 
lines  later,  into  speaking  of  it  as  the  '  arch-diocese.'  It  may  be 
perhaps  permissible  to  regret  that  he  has  not  given  us  a  longer  general 
introduction  to  the  book.  The  student  will  readily  read  most  of  it 
through  and  find  a  delight  in  its  variety  and  original  character  ;  but  for 
many  members  of  the  Catholic  Record  Society  who  are  not  professed 
students  it  might  be  desirable  that  some  encouragement  and  direction 
should  be  given  as  to  what  to  read  and  how  to  read  it.  There  are  docu- 
ments in  the  book  that  would  be  almost  as  fascinating  to  the  amateur  as 
to  the  student,  and  we  should  like  to  think  that  he  could  be  helped  to 
pick  them  out.  But  it  is  not  fair  to  quarrel  with  the  editor  for  not 
having  given  us  this  when  he  has  already  given  us  so  much,  not  only  in 
the  documents  themselves,  but  in  the  brief  introductions  to  each  group 
and  the  excellent  indexes.  W.  H.  Frbrb. 
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not  afraid  of  death,  but  they  are  much  more  afraid  of  any  discomfort, 
and,  as  they  are  great  feeders  and  very  irregular  in  their  lives,  they  are 
very  subject  to  disease  *  (p.  137). 

On  domestic  affairs  there  is  some  information  of  interest.  The 
Venetian  ambassadors  were  convinced  that  Somerset's  fall  was  due  not 
merely  to  Overbury's  murder,  but  to  some  treasonable  dealings  of  the 
favourite  with  Spain,  which  were  purposely  kept  in  the  background  at  the 
trial.  There  are  also  some  notices  of  Buckingham's  rise  and  of  Raleigh's 
release  and  start  for  Guiana,  but  the  most  important  documents  relating 
to  Baleigh  have  already  been  printed.  Lionello  gives  a  long  account  of 
the  visit  of  James  J  to  Scotland  in  1617,  which  he  describes  as  a  complete 
failure  so  far  as  its  political  results  were  concerned. 

The  dciuonstrations  of  one  nation  towards  the  other  have  been  as  warm  and 
friendly  as  possible,  especially  that  of  the  nobility,  to  gratify  the  king,  who 
expressed  an  earnest  wish  to  this  effect,  but  really  the  feelings  of  the  English 
and  Scots  remain  as  hostile  as  ever,  and  indeed  it  seems  as  if  bringing  them 
together  thus  has  rather  increased  the  hatred  and  contempt  they  have  for  each 
other,  as  the  English  cannot  submit  on  any  account  to  consider  the  Scots  as 
equals,  while  the  latter  will  not  yield  therein  one  jot  and  preserve  their  hvely 
and  habitual  contempt  and  rancour  (p.  550). 

The  queen's  indignation  at  a  Dutch  caricature  of  her  brother  the  king 
of  Denmark  (p.  122)  and  the  wrath  of  James  at  the  publication  of  the 
CorofiaBegiaot'BvLiesLnxis  (pp.  485,  512,  517,  578)  illustrate  the  sensitive- 
ness of  seventeenth-century  rulers  to  criticism.  Lionello's  wrath  at 
discoveriog  a  collection  of  the  relations  of  Venetian  ambassadors  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  illustrates  the  jealous  care  with  which  Venice  sought  to 
conceal  the  secrets  of  its  policy  (p.  285).  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
statement  that  the  Venetian  aud  French  ambassadors  went  to  see  '  the 
performance  of  what  was  evidently  Shakespeare's  Pericles  and  that 
apparently  in  1607  or  1608,  when  it  was  first  performed  (p.  600). 

There  is  an  excellent  preface  and  the  work  of  the  editor  deserves 
praise  in  every  respect  save  one.  Mr.  Hinds  points  out  that  the  present 
volume  of  the  Calendar  embraces  a  period  of  two  years  only,  *  a  shorter 
space  than  usual  in  a  somewhat  larger  volume.'  '  The  enlargement,'  he 
explains, '  is  due  more  to  an  increase  in  the  materials  consulted  than  to 
any  special  importance  in  the  events  narrated.'  To  this  it  must  be  added 
that  another  cause  is  the  tendency  to  prolixity  on  the  part  of  the  editor, 
which  also  marks  some  other  recent  editors  of  the  Calendars,  In  the 
present  volume  some  trivial  papers  are  calendared  at  too  great  length,  and 
a  few  which  have  no  real  claim  to  inclusion  are  inserted.  There  is  also 
considerable  waste  of  space  in  printing.  It  is  perfectly  unnecessary  (at  the 
close  of  one  of  the  usual  newsletters  sent  by  the  Venetian  government  to 
its  ambassador  in  England)  to  devote  nine  lines  to  a  list  of  the  places 
which  copies  of  a  letter  were  sent,  and  three  more  to  recording  the  votes 
the  senators  on  the  subject  (e.g.  p.  534).  It  is  doubtful  whether  th 
facts  are  worth  recording  at  all ;  it  is  certainly  a  waste  of  public  mone; 
to  devote  a  quarter  of  a  page  to  them.  C.  H.  Fibth. 
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modern  Italy  and  compensated  for  every  sacrifice,  the  strain  upon  the 
people's  resources  was  obviously  severe.  The  product  of  direct  taxation 
per  capita,  of  increased  customs  and  higher  tolls,  was  amplified  by  a 
far-reaching  system  of  indirect  taxation,  which  affected  salt  and  several 
foodstuffs,  besides  numerous  other  commodities.  We  have  however  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  burden  of  the  conflict  was  lightened  by  exactions 
from  districts  acquired  from  Mantua  in  November  1708  under  treaty 
with  the  emperor,  or  from  provinces  conquered  from  France,  and  far 
more  materially  by  foreign  subsidies,  which  were  from  the  first  specifically 
appropriated  to  the  military  purposes,  that  accounted  for  over  half  the 
national  outlay.  Nearly  one  third  of  the  revenue  between  1702  and  1712 
was  derived  from  this  source.  England's  payments,  bound  by  the  terms 
of  her  alliance  not  to  fall  below  1GO,OOOZ.  a  year,  rarely  amounted  to  less 
than  210,000/. ;  in  1707  they  rose  to  nearly  350,000/.  with  a  view  to 
strengthen  the  ill-conducted  expedition  against  Toulon,  where  so  many 
high  hopes  foundered.  The  Dutch  steadily  diminished  the  measure  of  their 
assistance  after  1706,  leaving  the  British  to  bear  a  heavy  annual  charge 
until  liberated  by  the  tory  reaction. 

Signer  Prato*s  book  throws  much  light  on  the  military  system  of  Pied- 
mont. The  most  expensive  year  was  1707-8,  the  year  of  the  Toulon  enter-* 
prise,  when  the  sum  of  640,000/.  was  spent  on  the  army  and  on  fortifica* 
tions.  The  last-mentioned  item  cost  no  less  than  2'36  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
expenditure  of  the  state  between  1700  and  1718.  That  Turin  and  some 
twenty-five  other  towns  required  elaborate  defensive  works  is  significant 
of  the  art  of  war  in  that  heyday  of  endless  and  futile  sieges.  But  for 
Eugene's  fine  campaigns  of  1701  and  1706,  the  annals  of  warfare  in  northern 
Italy  between  1690  and  1709  would  be  dreary  indeed.  The  army  num- 
bered only  1278  cavalry  and  7291  infantry  in  1700,  but  after  that  year 
the  cavalry  averaged  2670  in  1701-8  and  8500  in  1704-9,  the  infantry 
11,000  in  1701-8  and  15,000  in  1704-9;  in  1704  it  reached  the  excep- 
tional strength  of  28,087.  Abundant  details  as  to  transport,  commissariat, 
remounts,  billets,  and  barracks  will  be  of  service  to  the  military  historian. 
The  prevailing  mercantilism  found  expression  in  bounties  for  new 
cloth  manufactures,  and  for  silk,  ribbons,  glass,  and  the  mining  industry. 
These  averaged  5516/.  between  1700  and  1703,  declining  in  magnitude 
under  the  pressure  of  war.  Except  perhaps  in  its  benefactions  to  the 
church,  the  court  was  notably  economical,  though  it  recognised  the 
utility  of  impressive  embassies  abroad.  Considerable  suras  were  wrung 
from  the  small  Jewish  community.  The  historian  of  social  conditions 
will  be  struck  by  the  modest  pay-sheet  of  the  dependents  of  the  court, 
ranging  from  physicians  and  painters  to  perruquiers  and  tailors.  The 
court  *  librarian  and  historiographer '  enjoyed  a  stipend  of  but  54/.  a  year, 
only  14/.  more  than  that  of  the  court  laundress.  It  may  be  added  that 
among  the  few  luxuries  which  Victor  Aniadeus  allowed  himself  was  the 
frequent  purchase  of  horses  and  dogs  from  England. 

It  is  hard  to  exaggerate  the  quantity  of  work  required  to  unravel  the 
mass  of  figures  that  are  hero  disclosed,  and  that  are  involved  in  the 
farther  researches  which  Signer  Einaudi  and  his  fellow- workers  at  Turin 
propose  to  pursue.  Their  labours  will  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of 
modern  Italian  history  in  all  its  bearings.  Gerald  B.  Hebtz. 
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improbable.  The  story  was  printed  by  Macpherson  among  his  Original 
Papers  (i.  280)  as  a  deathbed  confession  of  *  Sir  George  Hewet,'  created 
by  William  III  Viscoont  Hewett  of  Gowran  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland. 
Hewett  died  in  1689.  The  different  versions  of  the  alleged  confes- 
sion communicated  to  Carte,  the  Jacobite  historian  from  whose  papers 
they  are  taken,  never  saw  the  light  till  1745,  when  the  two  earlier 
were  'communicated  to  Mr.  Carte  in  a  letter  from  Alexander  Malet 
of  Combe  Flory.'  The  earliest  of  them  runs,  '  If  Maine  [the  staff 
ofiQcer  in  waiting]  should  oppose  it  [the  surrender  of  James  to  William  of 
Orange]  then  my  lord  Churchill  was  to  pistol  him  or  stab  him.'  All  the 
later  statements  are  to  the  effect  that  Churchill  was  to  stab  not  Maine 
but  the  king.  The  earliest  statement  purports  to  be  an  account  by 
Bishop  Sheridan  of  Hewett' s  own  confession,  '  signed  by  his  own  hand 
and  seal  and  transmitted  to  the  old  earl  of  Peterburgh  that  he  might 
send  it  to  king  James,  which  he  did  accordingly.*  Our  authors  admit 
that  James  notes  in  his  memoirs  the  plot  to  seize  him  '  and  carry  him 
to  the  prince  of  Orange'  and  makes  no  charge  of  attempted  murder 
(p.  25).  Clearly,  the  story,  like  Fame,  vires  acquirit  eundo,  and  with 
time  becomes  an  assassination  plot  by  Churchill.  *  It  was  news  to  Malet 
and  Carte  in  1745,'  the  authors  remark,  yet  instead  of  dismissing  it 
with  the  contempt  it  deserves,  they  accept  it  as  true  and  suggest  that  '  if 
the  king  believed  the  story,'  which  he  had  obviously  never  heard,  '  it 
was  certainly  hushed  up  '  (p.  25).  As  Churchill,  so  William  III.  It  is 
suggested  that  William  endeavoured  to  procure  the  surrender  by  Louis  XIV 
of  the  person  of  Prince  James  by  a  promise  to  adopt  him,  but  really  to 
murder  him.  The  authority  is  a  vague  reference  to  '  a  review  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ryswick  enclosed  in  Macpherson's  History  of  Great  Britain,' 
The  passage  may  be  found  in  vol.  ii.  p.  133,  whence  it  appears  that  the 
idea  originated  with  Louis  XIV.  The  authors  tell  us,  'The  offer  was 
refused  ;  no  doubt  with  a  shuddering  glance  at  pr«^cedents  in  the  paternal 
benevolence  of  John  and  Richard  III '  (p.  47).  Stair,  the  second  earl,  a 
great  soldier  and  our  ambassador  to  France,  was  another  would-be 
assassin.  He  is  assumed  on  the  credit  of  a  *  letter  from  London '  to  have 
planned  the  assassination  of  the  Pretender  at  Nonancourt,  on  the  road 
between  Paris  and  St.  Malo,  on  2  November  1715  (p.  287).  On  p.  289 
we  read,  '  Stair  had  evidently  been  so  confounded  by  the  failure  of  his 
Nonancourt  plot  that  until  November  4  ...  he  believed  him  [James] 
still  to  loiter  in  Lorraine.'  These  three  absurd  charges  of  intended 
murder  against  three  men  of  whom  the  most  suspect,  Churchill,  was 
noted  for  his  humanity  are  an  indication  of  the  temper  of  the  entire 
volume. 

Such  being  the  hero's  enemies,  we  are  bidden  to  contrast  with  them 
the  character  of  the  hero  himself.  Now  character  was,  scarcely  less 
than  religion,  the  rock  on  which  the  Pretender  foundered.  He  never 
succeeded  in  convincing  his  own  protestant  supporters  of  his  good  faith 
towards  the  established  churches.  The  authors  repeatedly  address 
themselves  to  this  point.  James,  they  insist,  was  a  model  of  tolerance 
(p.  96),  which  showed  itself  in  his  refusal  '  so  much  as  to  listen  to  a 
protestant  grace '  (p.  249).  The  phrasing  of  his  declarations  pledging  him 
to  maintain  the  three  established  churches  was  nevertheless  equivocal ; 
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real  explanation  is  obvious.  Fourbin,  the  commander  of  the  French 
expedition,  did  not  land  the  prince  because  he  had  the  sense  to  see  the 
plain  fact  that  there  was  no  effective  '  call  from  Scotland '  at  all.  To 
pursue  this  fiction  of  the  Pretender's  personal  popularity  a  little 
further.  *  After  the  battle  [of  Malplaquet]  all  the  soldiers  of  the  English 
army  drank  his  health,  says  Dangeau  '  (p.  124).  Again,  we  are  told,  in 
1722,  *  the  army  in  general  was  well  inclined '  (p.  862).  It  is  scarcely 
worth  while  to  waste  comment  on  these  two  statements.  We  have 
contemporary  evidence  from  the  pens  of  his  own  adherents  of  the 
impression  James  produced.  Speaking  of  his  appearance  at  Perth  in 
1716  one  says  :  '  We  found  ourselves  not  at  all  animated  by  his  presence, 
and  if  he  was  disappointed  in  us,  we  were  tenfold  more  in  him.  We 
saw  nothing  in  him  that  looked  like  spirit.  ...  I  am  sure  the  figure  he 
made  dejected  us.' ^  His  popularity  in  Scotland  was,  according  to  the 
authors,  inherited  by  his  son  in  England  in  1745.  '  Though  crowds 
cheered  the  prince  all  along  his  march,  they  did  not  follow  his  banner ' 
(p.  427).  I'et  the  ominous  sign,  attested  by  eye-witnesses,  was  that 
there  were  no  cheers  at  all  till  they  reached  Preston.  *  We  were 
welcomed  to  this  town,'  wrote  Rollo  Anderson,  a  Scottish  gentleman  in 
his  army,  *  by  loud  huzzas,  the  first  we  met  with  in  England.*  Even 
Manchester,  which  greeted  his  coming,  fell  furiously  upon  his  retreating 
army. 

As  with  the  main  thesis  so  with  the  incidental  history.     Ormonde, 
as  he  signed  himself,  was  a  Jacobite  and  Eooke  a  tory,  and  we  read 
accordingly  how  Marlborough's  successes  were  '  brilliantly  supported  by  a 
general  expedition  to  Cadiz  under  Sir  George  Booke  and  the  charming  and 
popular  duke  of  Ormond '  (p.  66).    The  expedition  to  Cadiz  was  a  miserable 
fiasco  which  degenerated  into  a  plunder  of  the  villages  on  the  coa.<tt. 
St.  John   was   tory  and  then   Jacobite,  and    therefore    'he    had    dis- 
tinguished himself  at   Oxford  by  his  great  abilities '  (p.  151),  thoogh 
there  is  no  evidence  of  his  having  had  any  connexion  with  the  university 
till  he  received  an  honorary  degree  in  1702.    It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  authority  there  is  for  the  statement  that  Anne  answered  her 
brother's  letters  *  encouragingly  but  cautiously,'  or  in  any  way  at  alL 
The  authors  have  the  justification  of  Bolingbroke's  own  letter  to  Sir 
William  Wyndham  for  their  belief  that  he  was  driven  to  take  service 
with  the  Pretender  by  the  act  of  attainder  passed  against  him.      The- 
Stuart  Papers  show  this  to  have  been  an  afterthought.     The  articles- 
of  impeachment  and  the  bill  of  attainder  were  dated  6/17  August  1715^ 
but  his  first  interview  with  the  Pretender  had  taken  place  at  Oommercj^ 
in  the  second  week  of  July.'^    He  was  therefore  no  martyr  to  the  per— 
secution  of  the  government.     Derwentwater  is  represented  as  another* 
'  Derwentwater's  innocent  blood  went  up  crying  to  the  skies '  (p.  268). 
He  was  taken  red-handed  in  arms  against  the  crown,  and  though  he 
pleaded  that  his    'undertaking  was  sudden'    and   not   preconoerted, 
Walpole  told  the  house  of  commons  that  to  bis  knowledge  the  '  earl  had 
been  tampering  with  aeveial  people  to  persuade  them  to  rise  in  favour  of 
ihfi '  loaced  in  ann&*    Again,  we  leein 
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had  not  yet  abandoned  the  design,  which  had  been  the  actual  cause  of 
the  war,  of  rounding  off  his  dominions  by  the  annexation  of  the  Saxon 
electorate.  But  the  tenacity  of  both  sovereigns  was  beginning  to  find 
its  limits;  and  within  the  span  of  time  covered  by  the  narratiye  of 
this  volume  Frederick  was  eager  to  make  peace,  provided  only  that 
the  possession  of  Silesia  was  guaranteed  to  him,  and  the  high-spirited 
empress  allowing  it  to  be  understood  that  she  had  ceased  to  regard  the 
restoration  of  Silesia  as  a  siiie  qtia  rum  of  her  assent  to  a  treaty.  The 
occupation  by  France  of  certain  positions  and  districts  in  western  Germany 
had  always  been  regarded  as  the  means  to  an  end  rather  than  as  an  end 
in  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  New  World  the  struggle  for  supremacy 
between  France  and  England  was  really  over ;  the  gallant  endeavonr^ 
admirably  told  in  these  pages,  to  reverse  the  decision  in  Canada  was,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  left  unsupported  by  the  mother  country ;  and  the 
attempt  to  redress  the  balance  in  the  New  World  by  means  of  the  typical 
representative  country  of  the  Old — no  other  than  Spain — was  foredoomed 
to  failure. 

Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  case  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
Seven  Years'   War   the    more   complicated  and  difficult    passages  of 
the  story  should  connect  themselves  with  the  peace  which  could  not  yet 
be  consummated  rather  than  with  the  war  which  was  still  dragging  its 
seenungly  interminable  length  along.      The  conditions  which  had  beset 
the  conduct  of  the  war  bad  in  many  respects  remained  the  same,  and  in 
some  they  had  become  aggravated.     Frederick  II,  with  aU  his  reverses 
and  all  his  failures,  continued  to  prove  himself  incomparably  the  greatest 
captain  of  his  age — gifted  with  qualities  of  military  leadership  before 
which  those  of  any  of  his  adversaries  pale,  and  which  at  times  render  us 
indifferent  to  the  last  phase  of  the  discussion  as  to  whether  it  was  as  a 
strategist  or  as  a  tactician  that  he  more  conspicuously  excelled  or  fell 
short.     He  could  not  only  snatch  victory  out  of  the  hands  of  chance,  as 
he  did  at  Liegnitz  in  1760,  but,  by  means  of  instructions  which  were  to  have 
crowned  victory,  he  could  avert  disaster,  as  he  did  at  Torgau  later  in  the 
same  year.    In  his  conduct  of  war,  it  was  not  so  much  that,  like  King 
George  II,  he  refused  ever  to  forgive  his  generals  their  mistakes  as  that,  by 
imposing  impossibilities  upon  them,  he  accustomed  them  to  emulate  hi& 
own  marvellous  efforts  in  the  way  of  rapidity  of  movement  and  elasticity  of 
self-recovery.     Yet  this  mighty  commander,  whose  soldier's  soul,  so  to 
speak,  dwelt  in  the  offensive,  and  who  raised  his  State  to  the  rank  of  a 
great  power  by  the  achievements  of  his  army,  had,  in  the  period  of  the 
war  which  M.  Waddington's  narrative  has  reached  at  the  beginning  of 
this  volume,  to  fill  up  the  vast  gaps  in  that  army  in  the  highways  and 
byways  of  the  land,  by  levies  in  conquered   Saxouy,  by  the   blandish- 
ments of  his   recruiting   officers   through   the   length   and   breadth   of 
Germany,  by  deserters  and  prisoners  of  war   forcibly   thrust  into  the 
ranks.     Officers  were,  of  course,  in  such  circumstances  harder  to  secure 
than  privates  (at  an  earlier  date  Laudon  had,  in  an  unlucky  moment, 
been  refused  a  Prussian  commission).     One  hardly  knows  what  more  to 
admire— the  courage  which  was  needed  for  the  continuous  effort  of  carry- 
ing on  great  military  operations  with  such  material,  or  the  wonderfully 
enduring  force  of  the  disciplinary  system  of  Frederick  William  I,  which 
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campaigns  in  western  Germany,  it  was  only  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
before  the  end  of  1760  Pitt  and  Frederick  II  shoald  have  agreed  upon 
aiming  at  a  separate  Anglo-French  pacification,  which  woold  react 
fuvonrably  upon  the  general  progress  of  the  war  in  Qermany.  There  waa 
however  a  fundamental  difference,  to  start  with,  between  tha  great  king 
and  the  great  minister  as  to  kow  the  war  in  Qermany  was  to  be 
continued.  While  the  former  blandly  proposed  that  the  Geimaii 
troops  hitherto  in  British  pay  should  continne  in  receipt  of  it,  bat  be 
transferred  to  his  own  army  (although  France  was  to  cease  to  grant 
subsidies  to  Russia  and  Sweden),  Pitt  merely  contemplated  a  fresh  British 
subsidy  to  Prussia.  With  views  such  as  those  entertained  by  the  king  of 
Prussia,  it  cannot  be  thought  surprising  that  he  should  have  preferred  as 
the  initial  process  a  separate  Anglo-French  pacification  rather  than  the 
summoning  of  a  general  European  peace  congress — an  idea  which  fonad 
great  favour  with  Austria,  whose  desire  for  peace  might  still  be  described 
as  of  the  Platonic  sort. 

The  ministerial  changes  in  England  after  the  accession  of  Cleorge  III 
most  assuredly  strengthened  the  feeling  in  this  country  favourable  to 
peace ;  but  Pitt  was  at  first  himself  sincerely  desirous  of  a  settlement  with 
France,  and  indeed  could  hardly  but  have  wished  to  lake  advantage  of  the 
existing  colonial  situation.  Choiaeul,  who  directed  the  foreign  policy  of 
fVance,  and  directed  it  with  a  high  hand,  was  quite  prepared  to  meet  the 
British  minister  half-way ;  for  Choiseul  was  anything  but  a  friend  to  the 
Austrian  alliance,  und  would  gladly  have  regained  a  free  hand  for  France 
in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  The  tendencies  of  King  Louis  XV  himself  were 
pacific.  Unfortunately  however  the  brilliant  statesman  who  had  the 
reins  in  his  hand,  with  a  light-heartedness  which  extinguishes  any  admir- 
ation excited  by  his  fertility  of  resource,  keenness  of  insight,  or  pungency 
of  wit,  was  playing  a  double  game,  and  it  was  the  ultimate  revelation  of 
his  duplicity  which,  to  the  unfeigned  delight  of  Eaunitz,  infuriated  Pitt, 
and  as  a  matter  of  course  put  an  end  to  the  entire  transaction.  In  a 
word,  the  negotiation  with  England  was,  at  the  very  time  when  it  first 
came  on  the  tapis,  used  by  Choiseul  as  a  menace  with  which  to  draw  Spain 
into  an  intimate  alliance  with  France ;  he  offered  King  Carlos  the  choioo 
between  a  joint  attack  upon  England  or,  better  still,  a  joint  attack  npon 
Portugal,  an  '  English  colony,'  with  her  own  colony  of  Brazil,  which  was 
to  end  in  the  suppression  of  the  Portuguese  monarchy  and  the  annexation 
of  its  dominions  to  Spain,  or,  at  the  least,  joint  action  which  should  fon» 
the  United  Provinces  to  declare  war  against  England.  If  Spain  iqeoted 
these  proposals,  France  would  make  her  peace  with  England,  and  Spun, 
who  haA  a  long  list  of  unsatisfied  complaints  against  that  power,  mvgb 
take  the  consequences. 

Sncb  ia  the  first  chapter  of  a  story  whc»e  later  developments  mnst  bo 
read  in  an  expositioB  of  masterly  oompleteneas  and  perspicuity.    Tbv 
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testimony)  is  in  one  passage  (p.  418)  said  to  have  accepted  the  under- 
secretaryship  of  the  Northern  Department.  A,  W.  Ward. 

Anecdotes  Historiqites,  Par  le  Baron  Hoxoue  Duveyrier.  Publices 
pour  la  Societo  d'llistoire  contemporaine  par  Maurice  Tourneux. 
(Paris:  Picard.  1907.) 
The  contents  of  this  volume  differ  greatly  in  value.  By  far  the  best 
part  is  an  autobiographical  fragment  by  Duveyrier  describing  his  boy- 
hood. Ilonore  Duveyrier  was  born  in  17o3,  the  son  of  a  gay,  careless 
oflicer  who  excelled  in  the  art  of  utilising  friends  and  relatives.  Young 
Duveyrier's  first  years  were  spent  in  a  remote  Alpine  fortress,  of  which 
his  father  was  commandant.  When  he  reached  school  age  he  was  sent 
to  the  college  of  Plessis,  the  foremost  institution  of  its  kind  in  Paris. 
Ho  gives  a  strange,  almost  a  unique  picture  of  education  at  the  close  of 
the  lUhieu  regime.  Life  in  the  college  of  Plessis  was  no  desert  of 
grammar  lessons,  varied  with  whipping.  The  authorities  were  lax 
beyond  belief  and  indulgent  even  to  silliness.  Boys  went  in  and  oat  an- 
controlled.  They  absented  themselves  from  class  for  months  together 
without  ri»proof.  One  of  Ilonore 's  schoolfellows,  having  won  a  prize  of 
ir>00  francs  in  a  lottery,  declared  that  they  must  eat  and  drink  it  all. 
The  class  dormitory  became  a  magazine  of  wine  and  provisions  where 
eighty  lads  feasted  sumptuously  for  three  days.  One  of  the  staff  came  at 
last,  not  to  reprove,  but  to  beg  that  they  would  oat  their  victuals  in  the 
refectory.  He  was  politely  shown  to  the  door.  On  another  occasion 
the  whole  school  broke  out  to  light  the  lads  of  certain  hostile  colleges 
with  swords,  then  worn  by  young  gentlemen.  The  battle  was  averted, 
but  the  culprits  were  net  punished.  No  thought  was  bestowed  on 
health  or  cleanliness,  and  young  Duveyrier  at  one  time  fell  into  a 
condition  which  modern  delioacv  will  not  allow  us  to  describe.     When 

m 

he  had  liuishod  his  eduoaiion  he  was  sen:  back  to  his  parents,  free  of 
charjre.  bv  a  device  characteristic  of  the  time.  A  familv  friend,  the 
governor  of  the  Hold  dcs  Invalidos,  sravi  him  the  command  of  a  com- 
pany which  was  march  ins:  to  Koussillcn.  Whenever  any  of  the  men  fell 
ill  and  were  left  Ivliind,  ihoir  rations  wiro  drawn  in  monev  and  credited 
to  the  vounc  commar.der.  who  was  thus  soir.e  iwentv  louis  richer  bv  th^ 
end  of  the  journey. 

The  autobiography  iuds  at  this  jvint.     Puveyritr  did  not  enter  th 
arm  v.  bu:  became  a  lawver.    In  ITSl^  he  was  chosen  an  elector  of  tb 
Thir^l    Kstaie  in   Paris  and  afiirwarvis   a   s..;_r."f .3»;:   in  the  ^ 
Assi^mbiv,     rhe  Assembly  sent   b.im   wi:h  anciher  deputy  to  resto: 
orxler  in  Niincv  after  the  famous  muiinv  of  Ai!i:::si  17?0.     He 
this  ^ai^k  with  so  much  credit  iha;  he  obuiivied  a  high  post  under 
n^.inist<r  of  justice.     Ho  thus  uv»k  a  larw  pari  in  orgmnising  the  n 
judicial  system  docrct\i  by  the  Assembly.     In  1701   Loois  XVI. 
him  10  tlie  prince  of  Conde  with  a  formal  injunction  thai  the  pri 
:.hould  TV  mm  lo  France^    PaT«yrier'$  acec«am  of  the  mission, 
here.  sl:owii  that  he  bdi«\>ed  the  enmiid  to  be  one  of  considenUe 
Althouirh   staunch  to  the  RettdMioik,  Davejrier  was  anostod 
10  Auirast  17<I2,  but  had  the  liidt  to  be  nhased  befan  tka 
massacivs,    Said^  time  later  Gamli  the  Mmiiiff  oi  tta 
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tions  of  1795-1797,  will  be  followed  by  two  others.  The  preseiit  ingtal- 
ment  has  been  produced  by  Professor  Lackwaldt,  of  Danzig,  who  has 
augmented  the  collection  left  by  Professor  Hiiffer  from  his  own  researohes 
and  has  contributed  a  lengthy  introduction  of  considerable  yalaei 
which  takes  the  shape  of  a  survey  of  Austria's  policy  from  1792  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio.  Herr  Luckwaldt  has 
done  his  work  well  and  evidently  possesses  a  thorough  familiarity  with 
his  subject,  and  he  throws  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  history  of  the 
First  Coalition,  especially  in  the  period  after  the  defection  of  Prussia 
and  most  of  the  minor  states. 

The  name  which  occurs  most  frequently  in  Herr  Luckwaldt's  pages  is 
that  of  Austria's  foreign  minister,  and  the  introduction  might  fairly  be 
described  as  a  criticism  of  Thugut's  policy.  The  lack  of  decision  and 
initiative  ascribed  to  Thugut  (e.g.  pp.  xcix,  ciii)  is  perhaps  a  little  exagger- 
ated and  Herr  Luckwaldt  has  hardly  made  sufficient  allowance  for  the 
insecurity  of  Thugut*s  position.  As  he  said  on  one  occasion,  'I  fear 
Vienna  more  than  the  enemy,'  and  it  is  important  to  realise  that  not  only 
was  Thugut  personally  impopular,  but  all  through  the  war  there  was  a 
strong  peace  party  at  Vienna,  which  steadily  gathered  strength,  until  at 
last  it  was  largely  its  predominance  at  the  Austrian  court  which  caused 
Thugut  to  absmdon  his  opposition  to  the  conclusion  of  peace.  The  faults 
which  are  brought  home  to  Thugut  are  his  desire  for  territorial  aggran- 
disement, his  efifbrt  to  play  a  double  game  and  to  gain  at  the  expense  of 
France  and  Prussia  simultaneously,  and  the  incurable  optimism  which 
was  always  causing  him  to  postpone  a  decisive  step  in  the  generally 
unreasonable  expectation  that  in  the  meantime  events  might  take  a  tum 
for  the  better.  Blindness  to  the  true  nature  of  the  situation  more  than 
once  made  him  miss  opportunities,  and  his  policy  of  procrastination  and 
evasion  gained  him  little  advantage.  As  examples  one  may  quote 
the  delays  he  caused  after  preliminaries  had  been  arranged  at  Leoben, 
because  he  expected  a  victory  for  the  moderate  party  in  France  over  the 
more  aggressive  and  Jacobinical  Directory;  while  in  another  case  he 
refused  to  assist  Pitt's  efforts  to  bring  about  peace  at  the  end  of  1795, 
because  Clerfayt's  victories  on  the  Rhine  had  filled  him  with  great  hopes 
for  1796,  which  was  to  be  made  memorable  by  Bonaparte's  Italian 
campaign.  Similarly  in  the  autumn  of  1796  he  rejected  French  overtures 
in  the  hope  of  rousing  Italy  against  the  French  as  the  enemies  of  the 
church.  But  on  this  occasion  he  did  seem  to  have  reason  to  think  thai 
Russian  help  had  at  last  been  secured,  and  it  was  unfortunate  for  him 
that  his  calculations  were  upset  by  what  Lucchesini  called  'the  worst 
blow  Austria  could  have  suffered  '  (p.  cxxiii) — Catherine's  sudden  death. 
The  charge  of  treachery  sometimes  brought  against  Thugut  on  account 
of  Austria's  very  inefficient  defence  in  the  Netherlands  in  1794  is 
supported  by  Herr  Luckwaldt.  Thugut's  hostility  to  France  was  not 
keen  in  1798  and  1794  as  it  afterwards  became,  but  he  had  no  idea  in 
1794  of  a  separate  understanding  with  France  :  his  great  aim  was  to  secure 
better  relations  with  Russia  and  thereby  to  isolate  Prussia,  of  whom  he 
was  always  suspicious.  But  Thugut  cannot  escape  a  large  share 
of  responsibility  for  the  failure  of  the  coalition :  while  making  war  on 
France  he  was  always  hoping  to  damage  Prussia,  and  thus  was  at  erM 
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)jmfomm  with  Englaiidy  whioh,  as  usaal,  sought  to  unite  the  two  chief 
G«niiaii  powers  agsinsi  France.  Divergent  objects  were  at  the  root  of 
the  QoUapse  of  iha  coalition. 

Thflire  are  many  other  points  of  importance  and  interest  in  Herr 
Luekwaldt*!  aJmirablft  introduction  which  might  be  dwelt  upon,  but 
pf**Tf  ttie  pEindpal  one  is  his  insistence  on  the  decisive  character  of 
Bonaparte's  share  in  the  diplomacy  of  1797.  The  peace  of  Campo 
Fomio  was,  as  TaUeyraad  said,  d  la  Bonaparte.  The  Directors  dis- 
liked it ;  it  was  too  moderate  for  the  Jacobins,  but  it  exactly  suited  the 
nasdi  of  Bonaparte  and  was  emphatically  his  work.  The  story  here 
Bslaled,  of  the  fresh  demands  he  was  constantly  producing  when  the 
AnatBans  believed  the  last  word  had  been  said,  is  an  interesting  fore- 
taste of  his  later  methods ,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  obtained  the 
Idniaii  Islands  for  France  (cf.  pp.  cxcvi  ff.)  shows  that  Gobenzl  was  no 
more  a  mateh  for  him  in  diplomacy  than  were  Alvintzy  and  Wurmser 
in  the  field.  G.  T.  Atkinson. 

La  IVaAifon  tie  PicJiegm  et  Us  Intrigues  royalistes  dans  VEst  avant 
Fruetidor.    Par  O.  Gaudbillieb.    (Paris :  Alcan.    1906.) 

IL  CaudbuiLikb  has  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  solving  the  problem 

of  Piehegru's  behaviour  from  his  assumption  of  command  of  the  army  of 

the  Bhine  in  1795  down  to  his  imprisonment  in  the  Temple  after  the 

amp  JTit^U  of  Fructidor.    In  his  introduction  he  traces  the  variety  of 

oginions  that  have  been  held  of  Pichegru  from  the  time  of  his  death 

down  to  M.  Ernest  Daudet,  who  in  his  Histoirc  de  VEmigratum  was 

iadiiied  to  acquit  the  general  of  any  treason.    M.  Gaudrillier  however 

spears  to  be  the  first  to  attempt  the  solution  of  the  problem  on  really 

iBsntifie  lines  and  from  complete  acquaintance  with  the  documents.    He 

bs  employed  for  his  purpose  the  papers  of  Gonde,  now  at  Chantilly ;  the 

pipera  of  the  English  agents  Wickham  and  Crawfurd,  now  in  the  Public 

Beeord  Office ;  the  papers  at  the  ministries  of  war  and  foreign  affairs  in 

fmnA ;  the  National  Archives,  the  departmental  archives  of  the  Jura,  and 

<4iier  important  papers.     Thus  the  material  for   a  good  study  of  the 

problem  has  been  collected,  and  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  M.  Gaudrillier 

tiB8  to  have  made  excellent  use  of  his  opportunities.     The  reader  may 

Lpbin  at  times  that  in  a  book  of  nearly  400  pages  references  without 

uiy  indication  of  the  page  are  lacking  in  completeness  ;  but  it  is  easy  to 

"**  that  here  we  have  a  work  which  sbows  clear  signs  of  careful  piecing 

^<*Ketber  of  scattered  evidence. 

^chegru  assumed  command  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  at  the  end  of 

•^pril  1795^  i^Q^  refuse<l  to  carry  out  the  crossing  of  the  Rhine,  projected 

**y  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  on  the  ground  that  the  army  was  not  in 

*  ^t  condition  for  such  an  enterprise,  an  excuse  which  all  seem  to  be 

H^'^was  valid  and  in  accordance  with  the  facts.    On  16  August  he  had 

^  firrt  interview  with  an  agent  from  Gond^,  and  on   25  August  he 

*^  ^  note  to  Conde  himself,  who  did  not  reveal  these  negotiations  to 

^AoatriaQs  till  November.    It  does  not  seem  clear  that  his  inaction 

f**^^^  to  this  date  was  due  to  his  treasonable  intentions :  the  condition 

^  Us  anny  seems  to  have  precluded  vigorous  action.    But  from  25 

'^*M  onwaids  there  is  certainly  not  only  a  very  suspicious  correspon- 
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deDce  between  his  royalisi  intentions  and  his  military  measoTes,  but 
podtiTe  evidence  of  his  disloyalty  to  the  republic.  He  intended  to  create 
discontent  in  the  army  by  inaction  and  by  want  of  soccess,  and  having 
thus  discredited  the  central  government  in  its  eyes,  to  use  it  as  a  means 
of  restoring  the  Monarchy  when  the  Convention  or  Directory  shoold 
have  been  overthrown  at  Paris.  The  essence  of  his  plan  was  that 
the  monarchical  restoration  must  be  effected  by  public  opinion  in  the 
army  and  in  Paris.  Hence  the  guns  of  Bonaparte  in  Vend^miaiie 
seriously  checked  one  side  of  his  plan.  But  in  exciting  discontent  in  the 
army  he  seems  to  have  been  successful.  By  his  sluggishness  he  enabled 
the  Austrians  to  defeat  Jourdan,  and  he  won  no  great  success  for  him- 
self. When  in  November  1795  an  armistice  was  concluded,  Pich^ru, 
whose  plans  were  bound  up  with  unsuccessful  war,  grumbled,  but 
made  the  best  of  it  by  taking  no  great  pains  to  increase  the  comfort  of 
his  troops  and  allowing  royalist  pamphlets  to  be  distributed  among 
them.  And  all  this  time  he  was  in  communication  with  Cond6  and 
Wiekham  through  Fauche-Borel,  Courant,  Montgaillard,  and  others. 
Owing  to  rumours  be  offered  to  resign  his  command,  but  the  Directors 
did  not  accept  it  until  he  came  on  leave  to  Paris  in  March  1796.  They 
had  no  evidence  against  him  beyond  vague  accusations ;  and  they  gave 
him  the  embassy  at  Stockholm,  and  even  had  sufficient  confidence  in 
him  to  allow  him  to  return  to  Strassburg.  The  result  was  that  instead  of 
going  to  Stockholm  he  went  to  the  Jura,  where  he  remained  in  direct  cor- 
respondence, by  means  of  a  musical  cipher,  with  Cond6,  and  was  receiving 
considerable  sums  of  money  from  Wiekham  at  Berne.  He  even  sent 
advice  to  the  Austrians  as  to  their  plan  of  campaign.  But  no  action  could 
result,  for  Cond6  was  always  in  favour  of  a  violent  military  pronun- 
ciamiento,  conjoined  with  a  rising  in  the  east,  whereas  Pichegru  as 
constantly  adhered  to  his  plan  of  converting  the  army  and  public  opinion. 

After  his  election  to  the  five  hundred,  Pichegru  continued  his  royalist 
schemes  in  connexion  with  Dandr6,  Louis  XVUI*s  agent  in  Paris,  and 
nearly  entrapped  Carnot  into  them  on  false  pretences.  But  Gamot 
escaped  from  the  trap,  as  the  Directors  made  a  discovery  which  showed 
the  greatness  of  the  danger  and  compelled  them  to  take  measures  in 
self-defence.  This  discovery  was  the  first  piece  of  evidence  that  the 
Directors  had  received  of  Pichegru's  treason.  It  came  to  them,  not  from 
the  Austrians,  as  has  been  supposed,  but  from  Bonaparte.  When 
D'Antraigues  was  arrested  at  Trieste  by  Bemadotte  his  papers  were 
found  to  contain  the  story  of  the  negotiations  between  Pichegru  and 
Cond6,  as  well  as  the  attempts  that  the  royalists  had  made  to  suborn 
Bonaparte.  Bonaparte  and  D*Antraigues,  to  save  each  other,  suppressed 
the  account  of  the  negotiations  with  Bonaparte  and  only  revealed  those 
concerning  Pichegni.    The  evidence  was  enough  and  Fruotidor  followed* 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  main,  the  stories  of  Montgaillard  anci. 
Fauche-Borel  have  been  confirmed ;  but  now,  thanks  to  M.  Caudrillier's- 
industry,  we  have  not  merely  a  clear  and  connected  account  of  Pichegra'0 
acts  during  these  two  years,  but  a  story  based  on  documentary  evidenoe 
comprising  several  letters  in  Pichegru's  own  handwriting ;  so  that  there 
can  now  be  little  doubt  of  the  treason  committed  against  the  republic  by 
the  conqueror  of  Holland.  L.  O.  Wickham  Lsqo. 
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for  a  long  time  past  been  on  the  alert  and  promptly  seized  the  opportunity. 
The  ciroumstances  attendant  on  the  establishment  of  the  second  empire 
do  not  redound  to  his  credit,  but  the  French  were  once  again  clamooxing 
for  strong  and  efficient  government.  Mr.  Fisher,  who  is  very  fair  to 
Napoleon  UI,  shows  that  the  latter  endeavoured  to  carry  into  effect  the 
principles  of  the  Napoleonic  legend,  but  that  he  lacked  the  energy,  the 
strength  of  will,  the  force  of  character,  and  the  belief  in  his  own  powers 
which  go  to  make  a  successful  despot.  He  had  gained  power  by  means  of 
a  conspiracy,  and  he  had  to  conspire  to  maintain  it.  His  policy  at  home 
was  crooked ;  abroad  it  was  vacillating.  He  alienated  the  clericals  by 
the  Italian  war  and  the  commercial  classes  by  the  treaty  with  England ; 
so  that  he  was  forced  to  make  a  bid  for  the  support  of  the  liberals  by  the 
concession  of  parliamentary  government.  Mr.  Fisher  seems  to  think  that 
but  for  the  Franco- German  war  the  liberal  empire  might  have  saved  the 
situation,  and  that  a  Bonaparte  might  even  now  be  seated  on  the  throne 
of  France.  But  in  any  case  Bonapartism  was  doomed  before  the  war 
broke  out,  for  Bonapartism  and  popular  government  were  incompatible 
and  could  not  have  continued  to  exist  side  by  side  in  the  state.  In  the 
then  temper  of  the  French  people  a  reversion  tp  the  despotism  of 
Napoleon  would  have  been  impossible,  for  the  strong  man  who  alone 
could  have  brought  it  about  was  lacking. 

Mr.  Fisher  is  perhaps  inclined  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  influence 
of  the  ancien  regime  on  the  development  of  Bonapartism  in  its  earliest 
phases.  He  takes  the  view  that  it  was  '  Napoleon's  function  in  history 
to  fuse  the  old  France  with  the  new.'  It  is  with  the  greatest  diffidence 
that  one  ventures  to  dissent  from  so  eminent  an  authority,  but  it  is  at  all 
events  arguable  that  it  was  the  annihilation  of  the  old  France,  and  the 
trend  of  poUtical  thought  in  the  new  France  which  rendered  Bonapartism 
possible.  Such  elements  of  local  self-government  as  had  existed  under 
the  monarchy  were  swept  away,  and  there  was  no  obstacle  left  to  the 
establishment  of  a  dictatorship  such  as  even  Rousseau  had  admitted  to 
be  desirable  in  the  event  of  a  grave  national  emergency.  This  same 
destruction  of  the  local  bodies  was  the  cause  of  the  excessive  centralisation 
of  government  under  the  Girondins,  which  in  their  feeble  and  incompetent 
hands  proved  to  be  disastrous.  The  condition  of  the  commonwealth 
became  critical,  and  thus  power  fell  into  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  the 
strong  man  for  whom  the  nation  had  long  been  waiting.  In  condosion 
the  highest  praise  which  can  be  given  to  Mr.  Fisher's  masterly  mono- 
graph is  to  say  that  it  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  his  reputation.  His 
character  sketch  of  Napoleon  III  is,  in  particular,  a  work  of  conspicuous 
merit.  H.  C.  Gutteridge. 

Tlie  Victoriari  Chancellors.    By  J.  B.  Ati«ay,  Barrister-at-Law.    Two  Vols. 

(London :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.     1906-8.) 

In  these  volumes  Mr.  Atlay  has  given  us  an  admirably  succinct  and 
scholarly  account  of  the  thirteen  eminent  lawyers  who  received  the  Great 
Seal  from  the  hands  of  Queen  Victoria.  Lord  Brougham  makes  the 
fourteenth ;  he  is  not,  indeed,  a  Victorian  chancellor,  but  his  career  is 
bound  up  with  the  legal  and  political  history  of  the  reign.  Without  him 
(as  he  would  himself  have  contended)  the  party  would  be  incomplete ; 
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and,  httving  onoe  obtained  admission,  he  oontrives  to  secure  a  larger 
dian  of  attoatiop  than  any  of  his  noble  and  learned  friends.  These 
foartaan  UveB  cover  a  long  period  of  history,  and  the  period  is  not  closed, 
te  IiOffd  Halaboiy  is  happily  still  with  us.  If  Jowett's  maxim, '  Begin 
iwnathipg  large,  and  yon  will  live  to  finish  it/  be  sound,  his  lordship's 
eaiaar  will  be  the  langeet  of  those  recorded  in  this  book ;  for  he  has  given 
hie  name  to  a  monnmental  digest  of  the  laws  of  England,  one  volume  of 
wlueh  ia  already  in  the  hands  of  the  legal  profession. 

Loid  Lyndhorst  was  bom  in  1772  at  Boston,  in  the  colony  of  Massa- 

ahneatta  Bay.    The  tea-ehests  thrown  into  the  harbour  there  in  the 

Mlowiiig  year  were  oonsigned  to  his  maternal  grandfather,  Mr.  Clarke. 

Than  waa  however  nothing  distinctively  American  in  the  future  ohan- 

esUor'a  eharaeter ;  his  father  was  bom  in  Limerick,  and  his  own  training 

eseloaively  English.    In  the  chambers  of  the  then  famous  Tidd,  he 

the  okJest,  and,  if  Campbell  may  bb  trusted,  the  loudest,  of  a  band  of 

pnpila  and  ex-pupils,  all  destined  to  high  distinction  in  the  law.    Tidd 

hiaaelf  was  a  man  of  great  intellectual  power,  which  he  chose  to  expend 

on  the  details  of  common-law  practice ;  if  he  is  remembered  by  this 

genaratioii,  he  owes  his  immortality  to  the  junior  partner  in  Wickfield 

k  Heap.    Brougham  was  a  pupil  of  Tindal's ;  and  he  came  later  on  the 

WMUb,  having  begun  his  career  at  the  Scottish  bar.    Of  these  ambitious 

young  men,  Copley  was  the  first  to  attain  high  rank ;  he  was  solicitor- 

fMieral,  not,  as  Mr.  Atlay  says,  when  Queen  Victoria  was  bom,  but 

within  a  month  or  two  after  that  event    At  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline 

he  and  Brougham  were  pitted  against  one  another ;  and  in  the  straggles 

si  Ih  Reform  period  these  two  were  never  fitr  from  the  fighting  line. 

Ia  the  meantime  *  plain  John  Campbell '  was  doing  yeoman  service  to 

ita  whig  eanse,  while  Pepys  and  Sugden  were  accumulating  those  ample 

taeaof  learning  and  experience  which  made  them  greater  lawyers,  in  the 

c^cs  of  their  profession,   than  either   Brougham   or  Lyndhurst.     The 

inurieate  and  not  always  dignified  politics  of  the  'thirties  may  be  regarded 

<•  the  chaos  from  which  arose  the  comparatively  peaceful  and  steady 

prognn  of  her  late  Migesty's  reign. 

Through  the  legal  and  political  maze  which  our  chancellors  have  to 

U^Bttd,  Mr.  Atlay  proves  himself  a  competent  and  faithful  guide.     He  is 

U  big  best  when  he  deals  with  ambiguous  characters,  such  as  Brougham 

laci  Betheil.     His  critical  acumen  is  so  often  qualified  by  his  sense  of 

buxuoor  that  an  unfavourable  sentence,  when  he  is  constrained  to  utter  it, 

u  mil  (he  more  impressive.    Legal  biography  has  fallen  so  often  into 

^^M^hig  or  mischievous  hands  that  we  are  grateful  to  a  writer  who  verifies 

[lis  dues  and  references.    I  venture  to  add  a  few  queries,  but  they  refer  to 

^^^*'^^  of  no  great  importance.    In  volume  i.,  on  p.  174,  '  Adam  Black  * 

<iordd  be  'Joseph  Black.'    On  p.  815  mention  is  made  of  the  two  iiu- 

\'**d  ixiembers  of  the   judicial    committee ;    but    these    two    are    not 

""••^•uors ' ;   they  are  full  members  of  the  board.      On  p.   405   the 

^^pi^mBicm  '  spiritual  peerage '  is  not  strictly  accurate  ;  the  bishops  are 

^^  of  parliament  but  not  peers.     In  volume  ii.,  od  p.  279,  the  sentence 

7*^^  to  Henry  Beeve  appears  to  assume  that  (ireville  was  registrar 

^  privy  oounciL     Qreville  was  clerk  of  the  council ;  he  may  have 

^^^  as  registrar  at  the  time  when  Beeve  was  clerk  of  appeals.    On 
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p.  381  the  note  which  refers  to  the  ReT.  W.  Sinclair,  *  afterwards  areh- 
deacon  of  Middlesex,  and  father  of  the  present  archdeacon  of  London,' 
seems  to  require  some  correction.  T.  BaIiEioh. 

Onno  Klopp,  1822-1903:  ein  LehensljLuf.  Von  Dr.  Wiabd  EijOPP. 
'Jahrbuch  der  Gesellschaft  fiir  bildende  Eonst  nnd  vaterliche 
Altertiimer  ZQ  Emden,'   XVL)     (Osnabriick:  Wehberg.     1907.) 

Oxxo  Klopp's  biography  most  certainly  deserved  not  only  to  be  written, 
but  to  be  made  accessible  to  a  wider  circle  of  readers  than  a  local  anti- 
quarian society.  Dr.  Wiard  Elopp  repeatedly  claims  that  his  desire 
has  been  to  be  '  perfectly  objective : '  as  to  private  matters — even  in 
treating  so  difficolt  a  theme  as  his  father's  conversion  to  Catholicism 
after  his  children — he  has  been  entirely  successful ;  and,  though  in  his 
remarks  on  the  general  course  of  German  and  especially  EEanoverian 
political  afiairs  Finanzrath  Klopp  might  have  done  well  to  exercise  more 
restraint,  I  do  not  think  that  he  has  at  any  point  shown  himself  dther 
intentionally  or  actually  un£ur  in  stating  the  position  of  his  father  in  the 
many  and  bitter  historical  and  political  controversies  that  filled  an  active 
literary  life  of  nearly  threescore  years.  For  this  the  filial  biographer 
should  be  allowed  much  credit ;  for  Onno  Elopp  was  himself  never  quite 
fairly  treated  by  the  dominant  school  of  national  historians,  from  whom 
he  recognised  at  a  very  early  date  in  his  career  that  he  would  find  no 
quarter.  Not  only  did  he — long  before  his  own  religious  views  had  settled 
down — condemn  the  German  Reformation  and  the  wars  which  followed 
as  a  connected  political  movement  for  the  disint^ration  of  the  empird, 
but  he  was  an  adversary  of  the  policy  of  Prussia  from  the  days  of 
Frederick  the  Great's  anneiuition  of  East  Friesland  onwards,  and  this  Img 
before  the  course  of  events  made  him  the  chief  literary  champion  of 
Guelph  legitimism  pure  and  simple.  To  write  down  such  a  man  seemed 
possible,  for  he  was  without  the  literary  brilliancy  of  his  friend  Janssen 
and  a  stranger  to  some  of  that  historian's  seductive  methods  as  a  nairator ; 
moreover,  he  had  weaknesses  of  his  own,  above  all  that  rooted  inability 
to  see  two  sides  to  a  question  which  no  fulness  of  learning  and  no  honesty 
of  purpose  can  secure ;  but  his  energy  as  a  worker,  which  few  scholars 
even  of  his  time  and  nation  have  surpassed,  and  the  devotion  which 
ennobled  his  labours,  great  and  small,  prevailed ;  and  he  has  left  behind 
him  work  unlikely  to  be  superseded  and  the  remembrance  of  a  career  of 
rare  self-sacrifice. 

Soon  after  completing  his  studies  in  the  theological  and  philosophical 
faculties  at  Bonn,  Berlin,  and  Gottingen,  Onno  Elopp  decided  to  choose 
the  profession  of  a  teacher,  and  b^an  its  practice  in  his  native  East 
Frisian  town  of  Leer  (where  his  wonderful  mother  survived  tiU  1885), 
and  then  at  Osnabruck.     Before  long  he   married  an  accomplished 
woman,  a  professed  and.  as  time  was  to  show,  a  sincere  catholic,  though 
she  had  been  brought  up  in  a  family  where,  in  the  most  advanced  spirit 
of  the  A  ufkUirung.  the  name  of  God  was  never  mentioned.    Bat  EIoj^ 
could  not  settle  down  as  a  schoolmaster,  and,  after  fedling  in  his  ajj^li- 
cation  for  a  post  in  the  Hanover  Archives,  he  gradually  came  to  the 
resolution  of  living  by  his  pen.    His  first  impulse  to  historical  studies 
had  been  received  in  his  student  days  at  Gottingen  fiom  the  inteiest 
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eminent  writer  was  inspired  to  an  admirable  sketch  of  Leibniz's  relations 
with  the  electress  Sophia  by  a  perusal  of  their  correspondence,  which 
Ms  vols,  vii.-ix.  of  Klopp*s  edition.  In  the  same  year  in  which  he  was 
named  editor  of  Leibniz  Klopp  produced  his  most  widely  read  historical 
production,  Tilly  in  tJie  Thirty  Years*  War,  afterwards  enlarged  by  the 
author  into  a  general  history  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War  up  to  the  death  of 
Oustavus  Adolphus.  (Gfrorer's  popular  work  on  the  same  subject  had 
been  re-edited  by  Klopp  in  1863.)  The  process  of  '  rehabilitation '  was 
never  carried  out  with  more  thoroughness  of  will  and  energy  than  in 
this  life  of  Tilly,  though  that  probably  weU-intentioned  but  far  from 
scrupulous  veteran  at  the  same  time  found  another  champion,  mainly  on 
religious  grounds,  in  the  comte  de  Villermont  But  history  cannot 
be  rightly  written  in  this  way,  though  the  elucidation  of  fact  not  unfre- 
quently,  as  in  the  case  of  Elopp*s  Tilly,  benefits  by  the  process ;  and  the 
author's  attempt  to  belittle  the  mighty  historical  figure  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus— for  his  efforts  may  justly  be  so  described — once  more  recoiled 
upon  the  assailant. 

I  have  no  wish  to  examine  here  the  account  given  by  Dr.  Wiard 
Klopp  of  his  father's  share  in  the  events  which  in  1866  brought  about 
the  political  downfall  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  of  his  gallant 
attempts  to  avert  the  catastrophe.  They  were  by  no  means  confined  to 
labours  of  his  pen ;  for  a  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Langensalza 
he  started  on  a  perilous  journey  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  up  Bavarian 
aid  to  the  Hanoverian  troops.  The  actual  causes  of  his  failure  are  open 
to  much  comment,  and  can  hardly  be  indicated  in  passing.  During  the 
remaining  thirty-seven  years  of  his  life  he  shared  the  exile  of  his 
unfortunate  master  and  that  master's  son  at  Hietzing  and  the  neigh- 
bouring Penzing,  where  he  was  not  a  mere  follower  of  their  fortunes  but 
a  chosen  counsellor  in  their  affairs.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  he 
exercised  an  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  George  V  analogous  to  that 
which  he  commemorated  in  his  edition  (1888)  of  the  correspondence 
between  the  Capuchin  Marco  d'Aviano  and  the  emperor  Leopold  I ;  but 
the  points  of  likeness  in  the  two  cases  can  hardly  have  escaped  hun.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  there  was  no  chance  of  repairing  the  broken  Hanoverian 
crown,  except  sudore  et  sanguine.  Happily  the  effusion  of  the  latter  was 
spared  ;  the  former  Onno  Klopp  gave  freely  in  the  heat  of  a  day  which 
for  him  had  hardly  an  evening.  It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  act  other- 
wise; but  the  banished  house  of  Stewart  never  had  a  more  futbfol 
servant  than  was  found  in  him  by  the  house  of  Guelph. 

At  the  time  when  the  action  of  the  Prussian  government  temporarily 
interfered  with  the  continuation  of  his  edition  of  Leibniz  he  waa  com- 
missioned by  King  George  V  to  undertake  another  magnum  opus^  and 
this  at  least  he  brought  to  a  full  conclusion.  The  fourteen  volumes  of 
his  Fall  of  the  House  of  Stuart  and  the  Succession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  their  connexion  with  European 
affairs  from  1660  to  1714  (1875-1888),  are  something  more  than  a  monu* 
ment  of  industry  in  the  circumstances  altogether  out  of  the  common. 
They  command  the  field  of  research  with  which  they  deal ;  and,  though 
neither  the  prejudices  nor  the  predilections  of  the  historian  are  oonoealed 
in  any  part  of  his  narrative,  its  lucidity  is  as  notable  as  its  oompre* 
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iienaiveness  ;  and  no  student  who  is  familiar  with  it  is  likely  to  speak  of 
it  either  ungraciously  or  ungratefully.  Onno  Klopp  had  little  love  for 
England ;  bat  much  of  her  later  history  can  never  be  written  without  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  house  he  served  so  well  in 
pnoeperiiy  and  adversity.  A.  W.  Ward. 

The    History   of   Twenty-five    Years,    1856-1880.    By   Sir    Spencbr 
Waijk>IiE,  K.C.B.    4  vols.    (London  :  Longmans.    1904,  1908.) 

Although  unhappily  Sir  Spencer  Walpole  died  before  he  had  completed 

the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  this  work,  they  have  been  prepared  for 

paUieation  with  such  care  and  loyal  conservatism  by  Sir  Alfred  Lyall 

that,  80  fiur  as  they  go,  they  can  scarcely  have  suffered  from  lacking 

their  author's    last  touches.      Two  chapters,  indeed,   which,   as    Sir 

Alfred  teUs  us,  had  been  planned  remain  unwritten.     Every  student  of 

contemporary  history  will  regret  the  loss  of  them,  but  it  is  better  by  far 

that  our  loss  should  thus  be  confined  to  a  specific  portion  of  the  work 

than  that  the  whole  should  have  been  left  in  a  totally  unfinished  state. 

These  four  volumes  are  really  a  continuation  of  Sir  Spencer  Walpole's 

History  of  England  from  1815  to  the  close  of  the  Indian  mutiny:  the 

change  in  title,  as  he  says  in  his  introduction,  simply  indicates  that  from 

18o6  to  1880  foreign  affairs  occupy  the  chief  place  in  our  annals,  while 

in  his  earlier  volumes  he  was  justified  in  writing  from  '  a  domestic 

standpoint/    Here  however  things  that  concern  the  physical,  moral,  and 

intellectual  condition  of  people  of  every  class,  such  as  the  housing  of 

ihe  poor,  national  education,  university  reform,  the  advance  of  science, 

uid  religious  movements,  are  treated  not  less  fully  and  with  not  less 

iofight  than  before.     Such  subjects  were  peculiarly  congenial  to  him 

kih  as  a  man  of  wide  and  humane  sympathies  and  as  one  to  whom 

politics  were  chiefly  important  in  so  far  as  they  affected  the  welfare  of 

^iely.    The   rivalries  of    statesmen   and  the  personal    side   of  party 

Jrovernment,  though  not  neglected,  receive  comparatively  slight  notice. 

Yet  bis  narrative  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  personal  interest ;  for  he 

brings  out  strongly  the  influence  of  character  on  the  course  of  events, 

^d  Lis  criticisms  of  conduct  are  frequent  and  well  considered.     While 

m*  own  predilections  may  easily  be  discerned,  he  points  out  everything 

•^t  he  conceives  to  be  valuable  in  the  policies  or  honourable  in  the 

P^Wic  lives  of  men  whom  he  evidently  regarded  with  dislike  and  distrust, 

*^'^n  of  Lord   Deaconsfield,  though  in  his  case  filial  piety  may  perhaps 

"^t  imparted  a  certain  zest  to  the  historian's  vigorous  expression  of  his 

^^^■"•ction  of   the  statesman's  untrustwi.rthiness.      The  clearness  and 

'«<'*>ion  conspicuous  in  his  treatment  of  foreign  affairs  bear  witness  to 

•°^  txtoni  of  his  knowledge   and   the  acuttness  of   his  intellect :    his 

•^^^ptfrs  on  tbe  unification  of  Italy,  the  decline  of  France,  the  rise  of 

•■nnuiT,  and   the  overthrow  of  the  French  empire,  viewed   in  their 

^Uiion  to  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  and  the  sympathies  of  its  people, 

^  iu>t  le«8  delightful  than  instructive ;    while  his  exposition  of   the 

?*'•  ttken   by  this   country   in   the    politics  of  eastern  Europe   from 

^<>rtchikoff*s  denunciation  of  the  treaty  of  1856  to  the  Berlin  treaty 

^  tie  Cyprus  convention  will  be  read  with  the  interest  belonging  to 

ioeitiont  of  to-day. 

M  2 
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The  writing  of  virtually  contemporary  history  demands  special  gifts^ 
and  Sir  Spencer  Walpole  bad  them  in  an  eminent  degree.  Politics  were 
famihar  to  him,  for  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  bom  and  brought  up 
in  their  atmosphere  ;  he  had  a  long  experience  of  public  ser?ice»  and  he- 
knew  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  a  large  number  of  those  engaged  in 
the  work  of  government ;  his  temper  was  calm  and  judicial,  his  feelings 
were  generous,  and  his  honesty  of  purpose  was  unimpeachable,  and  a» 
an  accomplished  man  of  letters  he  was  able  to  compose  a  well  arranged 
and  philosophic  histor}%  which,  if  not  adorned  with  any  special  grace  of 
style,  is  eiiually  free  from  the  dulness  of  a  mere  compilation  and  the 
flimsy  smartness  characteristic  of  journalism.  W.  Huxt» 

The     Second    Afghan     War,    1878-80.      Abridged     Official    Account 

(London :  John  Murray.     1908.) 

This  book  was  compUed  in  the  intelligence  branch  of  the  department 
of  the  quartermaster-general  of  India,  the  late  Major-General  Sir 
Charles  MacOregor,  who  served  as  chief  of  the  staff  in  turn  to 
Generals  Browne,  Roberts,  and  Stewart,  and  commanded  an  infantry 
brigade  in  the  Kabul-Kandahar  force.  Upon  his  large  collection  of 
notes  and  documents  the  official  account  of  the  campaign  is  based.  It 
was  at  first  treated  as  a  secret  work,  but  Lord  Roberts,  when  commander* 
in-chief  in  India,  suggested  the  pubUcation  of  a  rcNised  edition.  Aftev 
the  revision  was  completed  the  authorities  decided  that  the  time  was* 
not  yet  lipe  for  publication.  Later  the  question  was  reconsidered,  a 
further  revision  made,  and  this  abridged  official  account  published.  It  is 
difficult  to  appraise  the  value  of  the  official  history  of  any  war,  for  the 
limitations  under  which  the  work  is  composed  are  numerous,  and  the 
pohcy  of  the  government  is  generally  excused  from  criticism.  But,  unless 
the  policy  of  the  Indian  government  in  1878-9  is  examined,  many  of  the 
lessons  of  the  war  will  be  lost. 

Lord  LyttoQ^s  policy  aimed  at  a  rectification  of  the  military  frontier 
and  the  establishment  of  a  paramount  British  influence  at  EaboL. 
These  objects  seemed  to  have  been  secured  by  the  treaty  of  Gandamak.. 
It  was  soon  seen  how  misplaced  had  been  the  government's  confidence* 
in  Yakub  Khan's  good  faith.  When  the  blow  fell,  of  the  three  field. 
columns  organised  in  1878  only  one,  the  weakest,  was  available  for  actiye 
service.  If  the  peace  had  been  dictated  at  Kabul  after  a  decisive  victory 
the  Afghan  nation  might  have  been  convinced  of  their  military  infsriorityy 
and  British  prestige  might  have  safeguarded  the  residency  at  EaboU 
But  the  only  important  engagement  thus  far  had  been  the  little  of  the 
Paiwar  Kotal,  in  which  only  a  relatively  small  portion  of  the  Afghan 
regular  ai*my  took  part,  and  the  men  of  Kohistan,  Ghazni,  and  Herat, 
who  had  as  yet  not  been  actively  engaged,  were  confirmed  by  the 
subsequent  inaction  of  the  invading  colunms  in  their  belief  in  their 
own  superiority.  Consequently  the  government's  attempt  to  differentiate 
between  the  Afghan  nation  and  its  ruler  without  guarding  against  the 
possibility  of  error  placed  General  Roberts  in  a  very  awkward  position 
in  the  ensuing  winter.  The  victory  of  Chaharasia  placed  him  in. 
possession  of  Kabul,  but  he  then  found  himseU  isolated.  The  Mullaa 
seized  the  opportunity  to  preich  a  holy  war.    He  tried  to  maintain  the. 
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The  paper  read  by  Professor  Percy  Gardner  before  the  Britub 
Academy  on  The  Gold  Coinage  of  Asia  before  Alexander  the  Ortat, 
forming  part  of  the  third  Tolume  of  its  Proceedings,  marks  a  welcome 
return  by  one  of  our  best  known  classical  numismatists  to  the  study  in 
which  he  made  his  reputation.  The  author  believes  that  there  was 
no  regular  state  coinage  in  Asia  before  Croesus,  but  only  civic  issues 
and  local  experiments  in  electrum  made  by  bankers  or  temples.  Croesus 
introduced  pure  metals,  and  was  followed  by  the  Persian  king  after  his 
conquest  of  the  west.  The  latter  kept  gold  coinage  in  his  hands,  and 
only  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  permitted  certain  Greek 
cities  now  and  then  to  resume  the  civic  coinage  which  they  had 
instituted  in  the  seventh  century ;  but  civic  coinage  in  gold  was  not 
resumed  till  some  time  later,  and  together  with  all  electrum  issues  was 
finally  ended  by  Alexander's  gold  issue.  The  only  point  in  this  which 
we  will  venture  to  call  in  question  is  the  late  origin  assigned  to  state 
coinage,  and  especially  the  ascription  of  the  first  Lydian  royal  issues  to 
Alyattes  III.  The  circumstances  under  which  a  number  of  electrum 
coins  were  found  recently  in  the  Ephesian  Artemision  are  hard  to 
reconcile  with  so  late  a  date  as  650  B.C. ;  yet  many  of  these  are  certainly 
civic  issues,  and  others  probably  royal  Lydian.  D.  G.  H. 

The  first  book  of   Signor  Prospero  Varese's   Cronologia  Somana 
(vol.  i.  'II  Calendario  Flaviano'  [450-668  Yarr.],  parte  prima.     B<wift: 
Loescher,  1908)  is  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  chronological  problemaB 
in  Roman  history,  in  so  far  as  they  arise  between  the  war  with  Pyrrlii 
and  the  year  190  b.c.    As  the  author  frankly  confesses,  there  is  ni 
attempt  at  systematic  treatment.     The  problems  dealt  with  in  the 
book  are  taken  at  random  from  the  whole  period,  the  object  being 
prove  *  the  fundamental  thesis '  (p.  67), 

Che  cioe   aveva   il   calendario  romano    uno    spostamento  regressive    dl  (Ai 
cinque  mesi  nel  564  ;  di  circa  quattro  nel  557  e  verso  la  fine  della  guc 
d'  Annibale ;  ed  alquanto  minore  al  principio  di  questa  guerra ;  finalznent^ 
circa  tre  mesi  verso  la  fine  della  prima  punica  e  di  meno  di  tre  mesi  durante 
prima  metd  della  medesima ;  insomma  uno  spostamento  tale,  che  lo  vi 
andar  diminuendo  man   mano  che  retrocediamo  verso  epoche  pt^i  loni 
finche   necessariamente   giungesi  ad  un  tempo  in  cui  lo   spostamento  de" 
ritenersi  come  nullo. 

The   Flavian   calendar,   though    it   gives    its    title  to   the    volume, 
disposed  of  very  rapidly.    The  author  maintains  that  what  Csu  Flaw 
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his  second  and  third  volumes,  the  occasional  notices  which  we  get  in 
the  more  recently  printed  collections  of  Venetian  state  papers,  and  the 
earlier  passages  contained  in  the  present  work  should  enable  a  man  who 
knows  the  country  and  its  history  so  well  as  the  late  commissioner 
of  Lamaca  to  compose  one  of  the  most  fascinating  chapters  in  the 
romantic  annals  of  the  Latin  Orient.  Meanwhile  in  Excerpta  Cypria, 
Materials  for  a  History  of  Cyprus  (Cambridge  :  University  Press,  1908) 
Mr.  Cobham  has  given  us  in  our  own  language  extracts  from  eighty 
different  writers  of  twelve  different  tongues,  ranging  over  the  period  from 
A.D.  23  to  1866.  The  authorities  for  the  history  of  the  Levant  are  so 
scattered,  and  at  times  so  difficult  of  access,  that  it  is  extremely  convenient 
to  have  them  collected  within  the  compass  of  a  single  volume.  It  may 
be  doubted  however  whether  it  was  worth  while  to  devote  space  to  an 
author  so  easy  to  obtain  as  Paruta,  who  wrote  moreover  in  a  language 
with  which  every  student  of  this  subject  must  be  familiar.  Most  of  the 
writers  cited  possess  several  points  in  common.  Nearly  all  speak  of  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  island,  of  the  riches  and  immorality  of  Famagosta, 
the  cross  of  the  penitent  thief,  and  the  traditional  story  of  the  capture  of 
Cyprus  by  Bichatd  I.  Occasionally  we  obtain  glimpses  of  Cypriote 
politics  and  the  Cypriote  court— of  Hugues  IV  listening  to  sermons  in  his 
private  chapel,  of  Jacques  I  and  his  gracious  consort,  of  Jean  II  and  his 
unpopular  favourite.  The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  occupied  however 
with  the  more  prosaic  Turkish  period,  and  it  concludes  with  a  collection 
of  epitaphs  of  dead  Englishmen  from  the  church  at  Scala  and  a  very 
complete  bibliography.  The  translations,  wherever  it  has  been  possible 
to  compare  them  with  the  originals,  seem  to  be  well  done.  It  cannot  fail 
to  be  a  matter  for  satisfaction  that  one  of  our  countrymen  should  have 
produced  this  scholarly  work  on  an  island  which  has  been  twice  connected 
with  our  own.  W.  M. 

Sir  Walter  Besant's  Early  London,  Prehistoric,  Roman,  Saxon,  and 
Norman  (London :  Black,  1908),  is  as  uncritical  as  the  later  volumes  of 
his  work  which  have  been  already  noticed  by  us  (vol.  xix.  p.  860,  vol.  xx. 
p.  200,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  206,  882).    The  author  starts  from  an  hypothetical 
ford — there  was  undoubtedly  a  ferry — opposite  Lambeth,  and  places  the 
earliest  London  at  Westminster.  The  letter  of  King  Lucius,  whom  modem 
scholars  trace  in  a  very  distant  region,  is  brought  in  to  support  this  im- 
probable theory,  with  which  it  has  no  relation  whatever.   On  the  west  side 
of  Walbrook  there  was  an  annual  fair.     This  was  the  origin  of  London. 
It  grew  up  round  the  Walbrook,  and  Sir  W.  Besant  is  able  to  tell  us 
where  the  poorer  inhabitants  had  their  cottages  and  where  the  well-to* 
do  people  lived.  All  this  is  pure  imagination.    So  is '  the  principal  street  ^ 
which  ran  over  the  present  site  of  St.  PauVs.    After  this  one  is  nob 
surprised  to  read  of  *  Matthew  of  Westminster  [circa  18dO)  *  on  pp.  145, 
835,  nor  to  find  this  authority  quoted  for  statements  derived  through. 
Matthew  Paris  from  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.     Laws  are  assigned  to 
wrong  centuries,  documents  are  quoted  for  what  they  do  not  contain, 
contradictory  dates  occur  repeatedly  (1148  for  1148  on  p.  297  is  par- 
ticularly misleading).     The  illustrations  from  manuscripts,  which  are 
well  reproduced,  would  have  been  of  more  value  had  not  the  dates  of  the 
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Hansmg  tribe.  Mr.  Shore  read  widely,  though  not  apparently  the  writings 
of  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  collected  many  iacts,  but  he  did  not  possess  tbe 
key  to  their  elucidation.  J.  T. 

JordaneSf  tJie  Origin  and  Deeds  of  the  Goths  in  English  Versianf 
part  of  a  thesis  presented  to  the  faculty  of  Princeton  University  for  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  by  Charles  C.  Mierow  (Princeton  University 
Press,  1908),  is,  like  Dr.  Foulke's  translation  of  Paul  the  Deacon,  noticed 
in  vol.  xxii.  p.  826,  a  work  of  which  the  utihty  is  not  obvious.     It  is 
certainly  the  first  English  version  of  Jordanes,  but  it  is  hard  to  think 
that  any  one  who  wishes  to  read  Jcrdanes  cannot  read  Latin ;  and  the 
book  contains  no  introduction  beyond  a  short  preface,  and  no  notes  or 
index.     Had  Mr.  Mierow  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the 
period    described,  he  would  have  known  that    '  Senator  '(1,9)  was 
Cassiodorus'  personal  name ;    that  Athanagild   did   not    *  provoke  the 
might  of  the  Roman  empire '  (96,  27),  but  summoned  it  to  his  aid  (con- 
citat);   that   the  Goths  were   not    'besieging'  (98,  8)  .but  occupying 
(insidchant)  Syracuse ;  and  that  Octar  and  Ruas  (56, 17)  were  brothers 
not  of  Attila,  but  of  Mundiuch.    A  knowledge  of  Trajan's  family  relations 
would  also  have   saved    him    from   the    ungrammatical    rendering  of 
*  Marciac  sororis  suae  puclla '  (80,  3)  by  *  his  sister's  daughter  Marcia.* 
The  mispunctuation  by  which   Litorius  appears  as  a  Hun  (55,  20)  is 
perhaps  the  printer's.     To  mention  all  the  mistranslations  would  occupy 
too  much  space ;  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  by  rendering  relcyi  (1,  18) 
'I  have  read  a  second  time'  he  has  destroyed  the  point  of  Jordanes' 
quaint  apology.    In  many  places  he  has  avoided  error  by  giving  a  per- 
fectly literal  and  therefore  unintelligible  translation  ;  but  in  the  difficult 
sentence  about  the  name  *  Baltha '   (46,  9)  he  has  produced  sense  by 
making  genere   antecedent  to  qui,      *  Gallic'  for  *  Gothic'   at   65,  11, 
and  the  converse  at  95,  1,  are  no  doubt  slips.     The  author  professes  to 
follow  Mommsen's  spelling  except  in  a  few  well-known  names ;  but  why 
then  does  he  write   '  Hhipaeian '   (10,  7,  &c.),  which  certainly  is  no( 
Mommsen's,  and  call  Mamaea  '  Mama '  (26,  28)  ?      Misprints  are  not 
infrequent :  e.g.  6,  26  ;  42,  12  ;  54,  19 ;  88,  23  ;  94,  1.  E.  W.  B. 

The  series  of  Quellen  und  Untersuchungcn  zur  latciniscJien  PhUologie 
des  MiitelaUers,  founded  by  the  late  Professor  Traube,  makes  rapid  pro- 
gress, and  with  Dr.  E.  A.  Loew's  Die  ciltesten  Kaleiidarien  aus  Monte 
Cassino  (Miinchen :  Beck,  1908),  now  before  us,  has  reached  the  third 
part  of  the  third  volume.  Like  all  the  other  parts  of  the  series,  it  dis- 
plays the  characteristics  one  expects  from  Traube's  pupils,  neatness  and 
exactness  of  treatment,  with  illumination  of  some  dark  subject.  If 
palaeographers  were  asked  on  what  periods  of  the  history  of  Latin 
minuscule  writing  further  light  is  desirable,  some  would  undoubtedly 
mention  the  writing  of  the  Beneventan  and  other  Italian  schools.  The 
present  work  with  its  three  handsome  facsimiles  is  an  interesting  con- 
tribution to  the  study  of  this  subject.  The  book  is  of  even  more  interest 
to  liturgiologists,  who  are  here  presented  with  what  appear  to  be  diplo- 
matically exact  copies  of  three  kalendars  of  Monte  Cassino.  These, 
which  are  now  contained  in  manuscripts  respectively  at  La  Cava  (no.  28^ 
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r.  yiii.  ex.),  Paru  (no.  7580,  saec.  viii.  ex.),  and  Rome  (Casanatensis 
641,  saec.  ix.  in.),  are  printed  by  him  in  parallel  columns,  so  that  com- 
parison of  them  is  easy.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  author  has  over- 
looked a  fourth  Monte  Gassino  kalendar,  contained  in  MS.  H.  150  Inf. 
(saec. ix.) of  the  Ambiosian  Library  at  Milan,  and  that  his  work  therefore 
most  be  supplemented  by  the  article  which  Dom  Morin,  great  in  the 
knowledge  of  his  Order  as  well  as  matters  patristic  and  liturgical,  has 
pablished  in  the  Bevue  Benedictine  for  October  1908.  This  regrettable 
omission  detracts  from  but  does  not  destroy  the  value  of  Dr.  Loew's 
work.  His  accuracy  in  dating  and  copying  the  other  three  manuscripts  is 
praised  by  Dom  Morin,  who  also  confirms  his  statement  of  their  Monte 
Cassino  origin.  The  greater  part  of  his  book  consists  of  historical  com- 
mentary, which  is  likely  to  be  found  useful  even  by  professed  students  of 
liturgiology,  among  whom  the  author  is  careful  not  to  count  himself. 
The  future  historian  of  the  great  Abbey  of  Monte  Cassino  will  find  some 
useful  material  to  his  hand  here.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  author  is 
Carnegie  Fellow  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Rome, 
and  one  may  be  permitted  to  express  regret  that  the  Carnegie  trust  for 
Uie  universities  of  Scotland  has  hitherto  entirely  refrained  from  encou- 
raging classical  or  theological  study.  A.  S. 

The    first  volume  of    Dr.  Hans   von   Schubert's    Kirchengeschichte 

Sihleiwig-HolsteinSf  auf  Grand  von   Vorlesungcn  an  der  Kicler  Uni- 

versiUit  (Kiel :  Cordes,  1907).  which  takes  in  the  whole  period  from  the 

^Tst  English  mission  (circ,  700)  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  shows 

^-  von  Schubert's  well  known  powers  of  using  masses  of  material  for 

^''•torical    construction    and   of  taking  rapid    surveys  of   wide  fields. 

^*fi^<ler8  who  do  not  belong  to  Schleswig-Holstein  may  perhaps  regret 

^  ^     the  purely  ecclesiastical  histor}*  occupies  a  comparatively  small  part 

^^  ^^e  book,  about  two  hundred  pages  being  taken  up  with  the  extremely 

^^Tt^x  ^licate<l   relations   of  the    ruling  powers  in  those  parts  during  the 

^^'  *■  "^^K-  apes.     It  is  very  clear  however  that  the  character  and  power  of 

*"*      ^r^lmrch  in  Schleswig-Holstein  was  determined  by  the  causes  which 

mi*^^  ihe   two  duchies  a  i>olitical  and  ecclesiastical  unity.  German  in 

cb^  '^"mcier  even  when  united  wuth  Denmark,  and  also  bv  those  which  led  to 

•JM-        ^'xiension  of  the  powers  of  the  Hanseatic  cities  and  the  territorial 

*  *  -5 :  and  those  causes  can  only  be  traced  if  we  study  the  conflicts  in 

"*;'*  ''^^^^-  n^gions  of  (Jerman,  Scandinavian,  and  Slavonian  races,  of  Saxon  and 

^^^voiiian    dynasties,   of  upholders   of  papal   and  imperial   clanns   to 

iJ^^  ^r^jtiture  or  to  rights  of  jurisdiction.     The  confused  nature  of  the  story 

*^  X^  i.irdy  cleared  by  a  chronological  table  and  u^eneiilo^Mcal  trees.     Most 

^*^*^*rs  wttuld  be  glad  of  a  map  of  the  provinces  showinir  the  ecclesiastical 

Ai^"^  :5ions,  but  the  necessar}-  geographical  knowledge  might  be  assumed  in 

•"€:    aadience  at  Kiel.     The  really  interesting  part  of  the  work,  apart  from 

^^^*  importance,  is  that  which  treats  of  the  church  life  of  the  provinces 

^^*^iiifr  the  middle  ages.     The  rivalry  between  cutheilral  bodies  and  town 

couneil;*  for  control  of  schools,  and  the  comparative  functions  of  nionas- 

^'^rs,  guilds,  and  brotherhoods  in  tlie  care  of  the  poor  and  the  sick,  is 

OTXittgin  Qm  |jy  interesting  illustrations.     The  picture  is  not  altogether 

*^vemng.     The  church  of  Schleswig-Holstein  was  rich  in  its  provisions? 
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Edward  III  (reprinted  from  Bymer,  Delpit,  and  Hakluyt),  together  with 
the  charters  of  EHzabeth  and  James.  Two  rough  sketch  maps  are  added, 
to  indicate  the  staple  places  in  the  British  Isles  and  the  Low  Gonntries, 
but  the  coast  line  of  Flanders  is  too  modern  and  Sluys  appears  further 
inland  than  Bruges.  A  short  bibliography  is  also  given.  It  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  of  such  a  modest  piece  of  work  more  than  it 
sets  out  to  perform.  Our  knowledge  of  the  staple  has  been  enlarged 
by  a  number  of  interesting  details,  and  the  task  of  the  future  student 
made  easier.  But  the  amount  of  labour  devoted  to  the  subject  might 
have  produced  more  valuable  results  if  the  thesis  had  not  attempted 
to  cover  so  much  ground  in  point  of  time,  but  had  concentrated  itself, 
say,  upon  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  or  upon  the  second 
half,  and,  starting  from  the  solid  ground  afforded  by  Sohanz  and 
Stubbs,  by  Mr.  Hubert  Hall  and  by  Dr.  Cunningham,  had  sought  to 
extract  from  the  rapidly  accumulating  materials  some  new  light  on 
the  central  problem  of  the  staple,  i.e.  the  interaction  of  its  private 
functions  with  its  public  functions.  The  differentiation  of  the  pro- 
fessional merchant  from  the  customs  official  and  the  farmer  qf  taxes,  the 
gradual  transference  of  these  various  functions  from  alien  to  English 
hands,  the  struggle  between  the  interests  of  the  wool-grower  and  those  of 
the  wool-exporter,  between  the  interests  of  both  classes  and  those  of  the 
royal  revenue — these  are  matters  upon  which  an  intensive  study  of  the 
staple  would  be  sure  to  cast  important  light.  The  present  thesis  will  be 
a  useful  stepping-stone  to  any  one  who  attempts  such  a  study.    G.  U. 

The  second  volume  of  Anakcta  Vaticano-Belgica  (Lettres  de 
Jean  XXII,  tome  i,  1816-1824.  Rome :  Bretschneider,  1908),  edited 
by  M.  Arnold  Fayen,  marks  a  certain  advance  in  the  treatment  of  the 
material  offered  by  the  papal  registers.  The  editor  has  profited  by 
the  labours  of  other  national  missions  to  Rome,  particularly  those  of  the 
Prussian  Historical  Institute,  whose  work  on  the  arrangement  of  the 
Avignon  registers  has  lightened  his  task.  He  is  fully  aware  of  the  de- 
fects inseparable  from  an  '  extract '  calendar,  and  duly  laments  the 
non-existence  of  an  international  agreement,  such  as  that  which  has 
systematised  the  publication  of  the  letter-books  of  the  German  nuncia- 
ture. But,  the  case  being  as  it  is,  he  has  done  his  best  to  make  his 
extract  calendar  a  model  for  imitation.  There  is  an  intrcduction,  con- 
taining a  lucid  account  of  the  materials  employed,  a  formulary  showing  a 
fair  number  of  tbe  more  usual  forms  of  documents,  and  thus  supplying 
some  guide  as  to  the  degree  of  fulness  at  which  the  calendar  aims,  and 
a  really  efficient  index.  This  last  is  almost  too  elaborate,  since  each 
personal  name  can  be  found  either  under  the  Christian  or  the  surname, 
the  former  being  cross-referenced  to  the  latter.  The  chance  of  error  \s 
minimised  by  the  plan  of  printing  each  number-reference  once  only— 
that  is,  under  the  surname  of  each  personal  name  and  the  modem  form 
of  each  place  name.  The  place  names  are  almost  invariably  correctly 
identified,  though  the  canonry  of  St.  Pancras,  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield, 
has  not  unnaturally  proved  too  much  for  the  editor ;  the  placing  of 
Glasgow  in  England  is  of  course  a  mere  slip.  It  would  however  have 
been  better  if  M.  Fayen  had  stated  the  counties  to  which  British  plaoes 
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dominus  camerarius  et  gentes  camere  consueverunt  tenere  consUia 

eta.    We  may  conclude  that  this  arrangement  was  necessary  to  any 

rt  of   accounts  and  therefore  could  throw  no  light  on  the  local 

lation  of  the  English  exchequer.    There  is  a  ventilator  for  the  pope's 

chen  similar  to  that  of  the  ahbot  of  Glastonbury's,  and  M.  Digonnet 

Js  us  that  Merimee  accepted  the  vulgar  legend  that  it  was  the  torture* 

lamber  of  the  Inquisition.      The  book  as  a  whole  is  both  such  a  con- 

sientious  work  as  we  are  entitled  to  expect  from  the  administrator  of 

he  Mus6e  Calvet,  and  also  extremely  readable,  but  its  dignity  is  slightly 

impaired  by  two  bitter  attacks  on  a  certain  ex-mayor  of  Avignon. 

C.  J. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  excellent  Cambridge  History  of  English 
Literature  (Cambridge :  University  Press,  1908)  historical  readers  will 
turn  with  interest  to  Professor  Whitney's  chapter  on  religious  move- 
ments in  the  fourteenth  century  and  Miss  Alice  Greenwood's  three 
chapters  on  English  prose,  and  to  Dr.  Giles's  accoimt  of  the  earliest 
Scottish  literature.  More  might  have  been  said  as  to  the  place  occupied 
in  English  historiography  by  the  Brute  Chronicle  and  its  derivativea 
(p.  801).  Mr.  Gordon  Duff  writes  with  authority  on  the  introduction  of 
printing  into  England  and  the  early  work  of  the  press ;  he  has  some  good 
remarks  on  Caxton  as  directing  the  popular  taste  (p.  817).  Dr.  T.  A» 
Walker  has  put  together  useful  materials  for  the  history  of  the  universi- 
ties and  schools  down  to  the  time  of  Colet,  but  his  chapter  needs  a  good  deal 
of  revision.  On  p.  842  we  have  '  Robert '  instead  of  Richard  of  Devizes. 
On  p.  846  *  1818 '  is  of  course  a  misprint  for  '  1881.'  Denifle  has  shown 
that  Peter  Lombard  wrote  his  Sentences  not '  c.  1160  '  (p.  850),  but  pro- 
bably between  1145  and  1150.  On  p.  851  the  papal  bull  cited  belongs 
to  1865,  not  '1875.'  The  claim  of  Merton  College  to  Duns  Scotus, 
Ockham,  and  FitzRalph  (p.  855)  is  not  now  seriously  maintained.  We 
have  to  leave  to  others  the  appreciation  of  the  more  generally  important 
parts  of  this  volume,  briefly  noting  that  Professor  Manly's  chapter  on 
Piers  the  Ploicmaiu  if  not  final,  marks  a  new  stage  in  the  criticism  of 
that  complex  of  poems,  that  Mr.  G.  C.  Macaulay's  chapter  on  Gower  is  a 
good  piece  of  first-hand  work,  and  that  Professor  Saintsbury  in  discoursing- 
about  Chaucer  keeps  to  the  beaten  paths  and  makes  them  attractive.     F. 

In  An  Unrecognised  Westminster  Chronicler,  1881-1894  (*  Proceedings 
of  the  British  Academy,'  vol.  iii.).  Dr.  Armitage  Robinson,  the  dean  of 
Westminster,  who  is  a  keen  student  of  the  history  of  the  Abbey,  claims  foi 
one  of  its  monks  the  authorship  of  the  larger  and  far  the  most  importac 
part  of  the  chronicle  (1846-1894)  hitherto  ascribed  to  John  Malvern, 
monk  of  Worcester.    This  work,  which  forms  one  of  the  many  continv 
lions  of  Higden's  Polychronicon,  has  been  in  print  for  over  twei 
years,  but,  being  hidden  away  in  appendices  to  Dr.  Lumby*s  edition 
Higden  in  the  Rolls  Series,  its  great  value  for  the  history  of  the  / 
seventeen  jears  of  Richard  II's  reign  has  hardly  yet  been  fully  ap 
ciated.    Dr.  Robinson  attempts  to  show  that  Lumby  was  mistake 
attributing  the  whole  to    Malvern,    whose    share  is  confined  tc 
comparatively  meagre  portion  down  to  1881,  and  that  from  that 
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Lancashire)  appears  to  be  Colne,  and  with  less  exouse  the  indexer  has  fiiled 
to  observe  that  the  port  of '  Gronne/  in  Spain,  is  no  other  than  Coninna, 
theLe  Groyne  of  Old  English  writers.  The  '  ecclesia  de  Samastone,'  the 
see  in  partibus  to  which  Thomas  Merke,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  was  translafted, 
is  identified  with  Selma,  apparently  Salmasaor  Selmas,  in  Persia,  bat  this 
ought  to  have  been  noted  as  uncertain.  There  seems  to  be  a  rare  mis- 
reading of  the  roll  in  a  document  calendared  in  vol.  iii.  p.  412.  Sir 
Matthew  Goumay  is  said  to  have  been  '  endowed  with  the  estate  of  a 
baron  and  the  honour  of  a  standard.*  The  word  italicised  should  probaUy 
be  *  banneret.*  J.  T. 

Mr.  Falconer  Madan*s  Bi-ief  Account  of  the  University  Press  at  Oatford 
(Oxford :  Clarendon  Press,  1908)  contains  an  interesting  history  of  the 
early  vicissitudes  of  printing  in  that  University  and  of  the  establishment 
and  growth  of  the  famous  Clarendon  Press.  The  numerous  illustrations 
give  admirable  specimens  of  type,  &c.,  at  various  dates ;  but  the  portraits 
are  not  very  well  reproduced  and  it  is  not  stated  from  what  sources  they 
are  taken.  The  notes  on  '  counterfeit  Oxford  imprints  during  the  Civil 
War '  (pp.  24  f.)  and  on  *  Mercurius  Aulicus,  1648-6 '  (pp.  27  f.)  are 
examples  of  the  careful  work  which  we  look  for  from  the  author ;  and  the 
statistics  of  the  output  of  the  press  are  both  curious  and  valuable.  There 
are  a  few  errata :  *  Queen's  College  *  (p.  8),  *  William  of  Newbridge  ' 
(p.  12;,  *  duke  of  Buckingham  '  (p.  16).  G. 

M.  Pierre  Champion's  Gronique  Martiniane  (Paris  :  Champion,  1907) 
is  a  study  of  one  of  those  composite  histories  appealing  to  the  general 
reader  of  the  time  which  were  as  popular  in  France  at  the  end  of  the 
middle  ages  as  they  were  in  England.  The  '  Martinian  Chronicle,'  as  it 
is  called,  first  printed  by  V^rard,  apparently  about  1508,  derives  its  title 
from  Martin  of  Troppau,  a  French  translation  of  whose  thirteenth-century 
chronicle  was  extended  (like  the  Brut  chronicles  in  England)  by  con- 
tinuations down  to  1499.  These  continuations  are  by  various  authors 
contemporary  with  the  events  they  describe,  and  that  with  which 
M.  Champion  is  primarily  concerned  is  the  one  covering  the  reign  of 
Charles  VII.  In  his  able  introduction  he  shows  (1)  that  it  is  based  upon 
Monstrelet  and  Chartier,  with  important  interpolations  of  narrative  and 
original  documents  by  some  one  closely  associated  with  the  brothera 
Jacques  and  Antoine  de  Chabannes,  successively  grand  masters  of  the 
household  of  Charles  VII ;  (2)  that  the  author  is  identical  with  the  inter- 
polator of  the  so-called  Ghronique  Scandaleuse  (1460-88),  whom 
Quicherat  long  ago  proved  to  have  been  Jean  le  Clerc,  who  passed  from 
the  service  of  Antoine  de  Chabannes  into  that  of  the  crown.  Of  these 
original  interpolations,  which  throw  mucb-needed  light  upon  the  relations 
of  Charles  VII  and  the  dauphin  Louis,  and  inter  alia  add  some  details 
to  our  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Castillon,  M.  Champion  gives  a  critical 
edition.  It  is  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  extant  authorities  for  the 
period  with  which  it  deals.  J.  T. 

Deutsckes  Biirgertum  und  Deutsclier  Adel  im  sechzehnten  JaJurhtmd&ri^ 
in  Schultze's  Bibliothek  uertvoller  Memoiren,  vol.  ii.  (Hamburg,  1007)^ 
comprises    the    memoirs    of    Bartholomew    Sastrow    and    Hans    von 
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uncritical  was  much  too  favourable  to  James.  Gardiner,  as  Dr.  Brushfield 
shows,  was  in  the  first  edition  of  his  history  too  hostile  to  Ralegh,  but  in 
his  second  edition  modified  several  of  his  statements  and  adopted  a 
more  favourable  attitude  in  his  references  to  the  Guiana  expedition  and 
the  trial  in  the  chapter  he  contributed  to  the  Cambridge  Modem  History 
(pp.  68-70,  95).  Dr.  Brushfield  still  holds  that  Gardiner's  criticisms 
on  Balegh  are  too  often  '  harsh  and  unjust,'  but  quotes  with  approval  his 
'  noble  lines '  on  Ralegh's  death.  The  net  result  of  the  whole  paper 
however  is  not  a  conclusive  vindication  of  Ralegh,  though  on  some  points 
he  is  cleared,  but  increases  the  condemnation  of  James  I,  whose  meanness 
and  double-dealing  are  made  still  more  evident  than  they  were  before. 

C.H.F. 

A  farther  volume  of  the  English  Factories  in  India,  edited  by  Mr.  W. 
Foster  (Oxford :  Clarendon  Press,  1908),  deals  with  the  years  1622-1628. 
The  main  events  dealt  with  are  the  capture  of  Ormus  by  the  English, 
and  the  retaliatory  measures  taken  by  the  agents  of  the  Company  which 
secured  from  the  Mogul  compensation  for  past  injuries  and  more  fi&vour- 
able  terms  for  the  future.  The  volume  is  full  of  complaints  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  English  by  the  Dutch  ;  *  soe  that  in  places,'  writes  President 
Fursland  from  Batavia, 

where  wee  are  under  the  Hollanders  you  purchasse  noethinge  but  excessive 
charges  and  a  slavishe  subjectionc  to  theire  insolent  wills;  which  you  maie 
please  to  consider  of,  whether  to  be  free  from  them  and  in  other  places  may  not 
be  more  beneficiall  for  your  trade  then  to  live  under  their  subjectione  and  take 
their  leaveinges. 

It  was  accordingly  decided  to  end  the  Anglo-Dutch  partnership  on  the 
Goromandel  coast.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  dismay  which  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Ormus  excited  in  the  English  merchants.  '  Wee  should  much 
wonder,'  wrote  Fursland, 

at  the  unadvised  proceedings  of  the  commaunder  of  the  fieetes  sent  to  Persia 
contrary  to  order,  \'f  oxirselves  weare  not  accostomed  to  the  licke  proceedings  by 
the  masters  imployed  in  the  Companys  shipps  in  this  places,  whoe  are  noe 
sooner  outt  of  this  roade  butt  they  doe  what  they  list,  whatt  conmiission  soever 
wee  give  them,  presumingc  uppon  the  slight  authoretye  which  our  masters  gives 
us  for  the  punnishinge  of  them ;  yet  we  never  found  any  to  transgresse  in  soe 
high  a  degree  as  those  under  your  command  have  nowe  donne,  whose  rash 
proceedinges  will  cause  such  intollerable  losse  unto  our  imployers  thatt  yf  they 
weare  not  compelled  thereunto  by  the  kinge  for  the  safetye  of  the  trade,  they 
descr\'e  to  be  punished  with  the  greatest  severetye  of  justice  that  others  may 
take  eusample  and  toke  heed  bowe  they  transgres  commission  in  soe  waighty 
matters. 

Again  the  merchants  at  Surat  write : 

As  to  the  Ormus  afiair  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  action  was  noc  less 
vainly  undertooke  at  first  then  fruitlesslie  succeed  [sic]  at  last,  besides  the 
dishonour  of  supplanting  a  Christian  to  establesh  a  Heathen,  and  God  knowes 
what  infinite  domage  by  imbargoes  in  the  Spanish  dominions  with  other  incon- 
veniences unthought  on  if  the  mach  with  Spainc  take  efifect^. 

From  Masulipatam  Mills  opined  : 

that  enterprise  was  not  well  entertained  on  our  partes,  except  upon  more 
cewrtaine  grounds  and  better  conditions  to  have  enjoyed  the  comaund  thereof 
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in  print  at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  either  in  the  Ami  du  Peuple  or 
the  Revolutions  de  France  et  de  Brabant.  The  letters  to  Gamille 
Desmoulins,  like  that  to  Neoker  (September  1790),  are  generally  news- 
paper articles,  which  cannot  well  be  classed  under  correspondence,  and 
M.  Vellay's  reasons  for  believing  the  contrary — namely,  that  some  were 
not  printed  by  Desmoulins — do  not  sound  very  convincing.  We 
may  differ  from  the  opinion  that  Marat  was  consumed  with  a  fever  for 
liberty  and  justice,  but  we  agree  that  it  is  well  that  the  letters  have  been 
printed.  L.  G.  W.  L. 

While  the  Bev.  G.  B.  Balleine  is  right  in  saying  that  an  historiAi 
should  be  in  sympathy  with  his  subject,  his  History  of  the  EvangMeal 
Party  in  the  Church  of  England  (London :  Longmans,  1906)  will  remind 
the  reader  of  the  danger  that  such  sympathy  may  lead  to  partiality  and 
exaggeration.  His  remark  that '  Keswick  [i.e.  an  annual  '  convention ' 
held  there]  has  leavened  the  whole  church  with  its  teaching '  shows  that 
he  has  not  wholly  escaped  this  danger  ;  yet  his  book,  while  presenting  the 
evangelicals  and  their  doings  in  the  most  favourable  light  possible,  is 
worth  reading,  for  the  church  of  England  undoubtedly  owes  much  to  the 
evangelical  party,  and  Mr.  Balleine  has  gone  to  the  best  authorities  for 
his  facts,  and  has  stated  them  accurately  and  with  some  literary  skill. 

W.  H. 

The  title  of  Lieutenant- Colonel  Ferdinand  de  Bray's  volume,  Quelques 
Considerations  Politiques  stir  la  E^voUe  des  Provinces  Beiges  en  1789  et 
1790,  Extrait  de  la  Correspondance  et  des  Notes  origvnales  de  S.E,  le 
•Comte  Frangois-Gabriel  de  Bray  (Bruxelles :  Goemaere,  1908)  is  a  mis- 
nomer. The  comte  de  Bray  was  in  1789  and  1790  an  attach^  of  the 
French  legation  to  the  Diet.  He  wrote  the  letters  here  reprinted  either 
from  Batisbon  or  from  Frankfort,  whither  he  went  to  see  the  election 
and  the  coronation  of  Leopold  II.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  visited 
the  Low  Countries  during  the  disturbances.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  he 
had  access  to  any  special  information  regarding  Belgian  affairs.  Certainly 
he  has  told  us  no  more  than  might  have  been  known  to  any  diplomat!^ 
at  the  centre  of  German  politics.  Whatever  value  these  letters  possess 
s  of  a  different  kind.  They  deal  with  the  general  crisis  in  Habsburg 
affairs  caused  by  the  rash  ambition  of  Joseph  II,  whether  as  a  reformer 
or  as  a  conqueror.  Much  is  said  about  the  designs  of  Prussia  and  the 
likelihood  that,  with  the  support  of  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  she 
will  inflict  serious  injury  on  Austria  and  Bussia.  We  learn  that  on 
Joseph's  death  there  was  talk  of  Frederick  William  II  as  the  next 
emperor.  The  policy  of  the  king  of  Prussia  with  regard  to  the  trotlbles 
in  the  bishopric  of  Liege  is  discussed  at  length.  Even  on  these  topics 
the  comte  de  Bray  tells  us  little  that  is  really  new.  His  despatches,  like 
those  of  so  many  other  diplomatists,  are  mainly  filled  with  the  rumours 
and  conjectures  of  the  day.  Leopold  II,  as  is  well  known,  extricated 
himself  from  his  painful  situation  and  disappointed  all  the  quidrnmoB. 
By  far  the  most  readable  letters  are  those  which  describe  the  ceremoniM 
of  the  imperial  coronation  at  Frankfort,  ceremonies  unaltered  for 
and  in  some  details  singularly  primitive.  F.  C.  M. 
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dishonour  her  husband.  Some  arbiter  morum^  when  asked  what  he  shoald 
<lo  if  he  heard  that  his  wife,  from  whom  he  was  separated,  had  been  con- 
fined, replied,  'I  shoald  write  her  a  letter  congratulating  her  on  the 
addition  to  our  family,  and  begging  her  to  be  careful  of  her  predoos 
health.'  M.  de  Stael-Holstein  acted,  therefore,  as  a  gentleman  was 
expected  to  do  on  the  birth  of  Albertine  de  Stael,  for,  said  his  wife,  il  a 
iie  bien  sans  expression  vive  de  sentiment,  mais  avec  de  VintirH* 

P.  F.  W. 

In  their  Contribution  to  the  Topography  of  North-Western  Greece,. 
published  in  the  Geographical  Journal  for  July  1908,  Canon  G.  M.  ChurdL 
and  Professor  J.  L.  Myres  reproduce  certain  plans  made  by  Captain 
Jochmus,  a  Bavarian  aide-de-camp  of  General  Sir  Richard  Church  in 
1828-9,  and  found  among  the  latter*d  papers.  They  illustrate  Church's 
operations  about  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  which  have  a  rather  special  historical 
interest,  since  it  was  due  to  them  that  the  provinces  on  the  north  shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  Patras  were  ultimately  allotted  to  the  Greek  kingdom.  The 
editors  add  a  very  brief  commentary  explanatory  of  the  operations  and. 
their  results,  and  correcting  a  mistake  of  Church's  in  the  field  of  ancient 
topography— a  wrong  identification  of  the  site  of  the  Amphilochian. 
Argos.  D.  G.  H. 

Louis  Philippe  and  his  Sister;  the  Political  Life  and  Bdle  of 
Adelaide  of  Orleans,  by  Baoul  Amaud,  translated  by  £.  L.  Charlwood 
(London :  Nutt,  1908),  is  a  lively  compilation  from  well-known  souroes, 
ranging  from  Madame  de  Genlis  and  Madame  Junot  to  Madame  de  Boigne. 
If  not  very  instructive  it  is  at  least  readable  and  amusing.  The  title  is 
misleading.  There  is  much  social  and  personal  gossip,  but  very  few 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  July  monarchy  and  to  th^  pari 
played  by  Madame  Adelaide  as  her  brother's  adviser,  and  after  the 
death  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  the  only  person  to  whom  he  would  listen* 
M.  Amaud  is  a  partisan.  He  dislikes  the  Orleanists  and  apparently 
believes  that  the  only  object  of  the  king  and  his  family  was  to  accu- 
mulate riches.  The  translation  reads  like  English,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  for  a  good  many  renderings  of  French  books.  Yet  there  are 
here  and  there  expressions  only  intelligible  to  a  reader  who  knows 
French — e.g.  a  *  farded '  lady,  4000  '  feet  *  of  roses.  It  is  also  an  over- 
sight on  the  part  of  the  translator  to  have  passed  without  a  note  such  an 
aspersion  on  the  character  of  the  accomplished  and  devoted  first  wife  of 
Sheridan  as  is  made  by  M.  Amaud,  who  says  (p.  G8)  that  a  short  time 
before  her  death  she  had  eloped  with  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald. 

f.  F.  W. 


The  Letters  of  Qtiecn  Victoria,  1837-1861,  to  which  we  devoted 
article  last  January  (vol.  xxiii.  pp.  65-78),  have  been  reissued  by  Mr.  John.^ 
Murray  in  three  volumes  at  a  very  cheap  price  and  without  omissionoE 
(1908).    The  proof-reading  leaves  something  to  be  desired.  E. 

The  Military  Memoirs  of  Lieut, -General  Sir  Joseph  ThachweUS 
G.C.B.,  K.H,,  arranged  from  diaries  and  correspondence  by  Colon^^ 
H.  C.  Wylly,  C.B.  (London :   John    Murray,    1908),  appear  to  hair^ 
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a  fonner  pupil  of  Mommsen,  with  kelp  from  Mommsen's  own  family  and 
friends,  for  Bettelheim's  Biographisches  Jahrbuch^  and  now  reprinted 
separately  with  some  alterations  and  with  the  addition  of  an  appendix. 
filling  two-fifths  of  the  volame,  which  contains  political  articles  writteo 
by  Mommsen  in  1848.  It  is  an  interesting  and  excellent  little  sketchy 
containing  many  facts  not  previoosly  known,  or  at  least  not  well  known, 
some  unpublished  material,  and  reprints  of  things  which,  though  onoe 
printed,  had  become  inaccessible.  The  whole  forms  a  good  narrative  of 
Mommsen's  life  and  work.  For  many  readers  perhaps  the  most  weloome 
parts  will  be  those  which  deal  with  Mommsen's  almost  incessant  political 
activity.  They  will  convince  the  historian  that  Mommsen  was  no  mere 
scholar,  guiltless  of  practical  political  life,  but  a  man  whose  poblio 
experience  surpassed  by  far  that  of  most  of  his  critics.  They  also  ionn 
matter  of  an  interesting  kind  for  the  historian  of  the  period  1848-88*. 
Besides  them  the  book  contains  many  well  chosen  extracts  from 
Mommsen's  writings  and  a  clear,  if  not  very  technical,  account  of  hiB 
historical  work,  his  organising  achievements,  and  his  principal  books. 
An  index  would  have  considerably  improved  the  welcome  volume.     M. 

In  Stephen  A.  Douglas^  a  Study  in  American  Politics  (New 
York :  Macinillan,  1908)  Mr.  Allen  Johnson  gives  a  fair  and  temperate 
account,  throughout  based  on  contemporary  authority,  of  a  politician. 
who  played  no  little  part  in  the  political  history  of  the  years  which 
immediately  preceded  the  American  civil  war.  If  the  book  fails  as  a 
biography,  it  is  not  because,  as  hinted  by  the  author,  it  was  either  & 
superfluous  or  an  invidious  undertaking  to  deal  with  the  career  of  one 
who  is  now  chiefly  remembered  as  Abraham  Lincoln's  rival;  but  because^ 
while  Mr.  Johnson  hardly  seems  in  full  sympathy  with  his  subject, 
exigencies  of  space  forbid  Douglas  from  being  his  own  mouthpiece.  The 
result  is  that  we  travel  again  over  ground  which  has  been  for  the  most 
part  covered  by  Mr.  Rhodes*s  monumental  work  ;  while  we  are  puzzled  to 
understand  how  the  party  politician  of  the  earlier  chapters  had  in  him 
the  stuff  of  the  patriot,  who,  after  breaking  from  his  demooratie 
colleagues,  sooner  than  do  violence  to  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty, 
Anally  secured  for  the  union  the  fidelity  of  the  north-west  democrato^ 
Douglas  may,  in  some  measure,  have  been  responsible  for  what  followed 
by  his  action  in  accepting  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  of  I860. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  in  a  letter  written  in  December  1859  Lincoln  said, 

<  I  was  losiag  interest  in  politics  when  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compxomiae 
aroused  mo  again.' 

Douglas  may  have  altogether  misunderstood  the  moral  feeling  of  the 
north  when  he  thought  that  slavery  might  remain  for  ever  an  open 
question,  upon  which  each  state  might  decide  without  the  question 
ruffling  federal  pohtics ;  but,  when  the  crisis  came,  no  one  set  his  face 
more  resolutely  against  the  right  of  secession.  '  If  we  recognise,*  he 
said, 

*  the  right  in  one  case,  we  give  our  assent  to  it  in  all  cckses ;  and  if  the  few 
States  upon  the  Gulf  are  now  to  separate  themselves  from  ub,  and  esaol  » 
bamer  aorosB  the  mouth  of  that  river  of  which  the  Ohio  is  a  tributacy. 
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Unless  the  absence  of  a  clear  table  of  contents  and  of  an  index  may  fairly 
he  deemed  a  blemish,  no  fault  can  be  imputed  to  this  useful  work  of 
reference.  G.  B.  H. 

The  task  which  Sir  Herbert  Fordham  has  undertaken  in  his 
Hertfordshire  Maps  (St.  Albans:  Stephen  Austin,  1907)  is  the  some- 
what novel  but  distinctly  interesting  and  useful  one  of  compiling  a 
descriptive  catalogue  of  all  the  maps  of  his  own  county  which  have 
appeared  in  the  three  centuries  and  a  quarter  which  have  elapsed  since 
map-engraving  was  first  introduced  into  England.  Cartography  as  an 
art  first  sprang  up  in  the  Netherlands,  the  founders  being  Gerhard 
Kramer,  commonly  known  as  Mercator,  and  Abraham  Ortelius.  It 
•quickly  spread  thence  into  England,  and  as  early  as  1574  Christopher 
Saxton  undertook  a  survey  of  the  country  with  the  purpose  of  issuing  a 
series  of  county  maps.  His  map  of  Hertfordshire,  engraved  in  London 
by  Nicholas  Reynolds,  is  dated  1577.  This  was  followed  by  John 
Norden's  map,  dated  1598,  engraved  by  William  Kap.  Since  then 
upwards  of  145  original  maps  have  been  issued  which  deal  with  the 
county,  not  to  mention  some  250  other  distinct  reprints.  The  catalogue 
sets  all  these  before  us  in  their  chronological  order,  giving  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  each  map,  together  with  notes  on  the  works  in  which  the  earlier 
maps  were  published.  The  volume  is  made  still  more  complete  by 
sundry  facsimiles  selected  so  as  to  show  the  progress  of  the  art  of 
cartography,  and  by  full  indexes  of  authors,  engravers,  printers,  pub- 
lishers, and  so  forth.  For  purposes  of  classification  Sir  Herbert  Fordhaia 
divides  the  catalogue  into  three  parts,  the  first  containing  early  and 
archaic  maps,  published  before  1678,  in  which  the  meridian  used  is  that 
of  the  Azores ;  the  second  extending  over  the  years  1673-1794,  in  which 
the  maps  are  primarily  designed  to  show  roads  and  communications; 
and  the  third  from  1794  onwards,  in  which  the  maps  are  based  on  the 
ordnance  survey.  Naturally  he  has  bestowed  most  pains  on  describing 
the  earlier  and  little  known  maps,  but  every  part  of  the  book  is  a  model 
of  industry  and  research,  and  the  whole  can  be  recommended  as  an 
example  which,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  soon  find  imitators  in  other 
counties.  W.  J.  C. 

The  Festschrift  pubUshed  by  the  forty-ninth  Versammlung  Deutscher 
Philologen  und   Schulmanner  at  Basel  in  1907    (Basel:    Birkhauser, 
1907),  maintains  the  high  reputation  of  the  University,  Gymnasium,  and 
other  educational  institutions  of    that  city.      It  contains  twenty-two 
memoirs  on  literary  and  historical   subjects,  of  which  the  most  appro- 
priate for  mention  here  are  those  of  W.  Briickner  Uebcr  den  BardituSt 
R.  Luginbiihl  on  Die  Anfdngeder  Kartographie  in  der  Schweiz,  J.  Meier  on 
Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  und  einige  seiner  Zeitgenossen,  F,  Miinzer  oi^ 
Zur  Composition  des  Velleius,  E.  Babel  on  ElterlicJie  Teilung  (in  Teutonics 
and  Boman  law  and  in  Greece),  and  B.  Thommen  on  Die  Einfuhrun^ 
des  gregorianischen  Kalenders  in  der  Schweizerischen  EidgenossemchafU 

J.  L.  M' 
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treasurer  ^  and  two  other  clerks,  sit  in  judgment  as  '  barons  of  the 
exchequer  *  to  determine  the  ownership  of  a  piece  of  land,  as  well  as 
to  protect  possession  previously  established  at  the  exchequer  before 
John,  bishop  of  Lisieux,  Bobert  de  la  Haie,  seneschal,  and  others. 
With  this  clue  in  our  hands,  we  shall  have  little  difficulty  in  recog- 
nising the  exchequer  in  the  following  charter,  in  which,  this  time 
under  the  name  of  the  king's  curia,  it  sustains  the  appeal  of  the  abbot 
of  Fecamp  against  an  infringement  of  the  abbey's  haute  justice  ^ 
by  the  king's  justices.  It  is  not  stated  that  the  witnesses  to  the 
charter  are  the  members  of  the  court  who  rendered  the  decision, 
but  such  is  doubtless  the  case.  The  bishop  of  Lisieux,  the  two 
seneschals,  and  William  of  Glastonbury  are  known  to  us  as  betrons 
of  the  exchequer  from  the  document  already  mentioned,  while 
William  d'Aubigny  the  butler  and  Geoffrey  de  Clinton  chamberlain 
and  treasurer  ®  are  well-known  officers  of  Henry's  household. 

(1)  H.  rex Angl[orum]  iustic[ii8]  et omnibus baronibusetvic[ecomitiba8] 
et  ministris  et  omnibus  fidelibus  suis  totius  terre  sue  salutem.  Sdatis 
quia  iuditio  et  consideratione  curie  mee  per  privilegium  ecclesie  de 
Fiscann[o]  ex  dono  et  concessione  predecessorum  meorum  remanserunt 
Bogero  abbati  Fiscann[ensi]  et  conventui  Fiscann[ensi]  .xxi.^  libre  de 
placit[o]  de  quadam  combustione  et  .xx.  libre  de  plac[ito]  de  quodam 
homicidio  factis  in  terra  sancte  Trinitatis  Fiscann[i],  unde  iusticia  mea 
placitaverat  et  duellum  tenuerat  de  combustione  in  curia  mea.  Ideoqae 
precipio  et  volo  quod  amodo  tencat  predicta  abbatia  sancte  Trinitatis  de 
Fiscann[o]  omnes  dignitates  suas  et  rectitudines  et  consuetudines  tam  in 
plaoitis  quam  in  omnibus  aliis  rebus  sicut  umquam  prefata  abbatia  melius 
et  quietius  et  honorificencius  tenuit  tempore  predecessorum  meorum  et 
sicut  carta  ecclesie  testatur  et  sicut  per  breve  meum  precipio.  T[estibii8] 
lohanne  Lexov[iensi]  episcopo  et  Boberto  de  Haia  et  Boberto  de  Guioeio 
et  Willelmo  de  Albeny  et  Galfr[edo]  de  Clinton[ia]  et  Willelmo  de 
Glestingeberia.    Apud  Bothom[agum].^ 

*  For  proof  that  Robert  of  E  vreux  was  treasurer,  see  below,  pp.  2261,    As  the  charter 
there  quoted  shows  that  he  was  chaplain  to  Stephen,  he  cannot  be  the  man  of  thif 
name  whose  son  appears  as  a  claimant  for  his  father's  land  in  Cornwall  in  1130,  at 
that  Mr.  Hound's  reason  for  dating  his  plea  before  1130  falls. 

^  Murder  and  arson  were  pleas  of  the  crown  in  Normandy,  but  had  been  oonferzc 
on  certain  immunists  by  ducal  grant.     See  antej  vol.  xxiii.  504.    For  the  reign  ' 
Henry  I  the  clearest  statement  is  found  in  his  charter  of  1134  for  Bee  :  *  Conoedim 
etiam  eisdem  monachis  ut  habeant  in  tota  parochia  Becci  omnes  regias  libertatc 
murdrum,  mortem  hominis,  plagam,  mehaim,  sanguinem,  aquam,  et  ignem,  sed 
latronem  in  Becci  parochia  captum  undecumque  f  uerit,  et  omnes  alias  regias  liberts 
quocumque  nomine  vocentur,  excepto  solummodo  rapto,  de  quo  honestius  existinu 
mus  seculares  quam  monachos  iudicare : '  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  MS.  Lat.  13f 
f.  9v;    Ibid.  1597B,  f.  166v;   Archives   Nationales,  JJ.  92,  f.  17,  no.  68;   Bo' 
Calendar,  no.  375. 

*  Pipe  Roll,  81  Henry  I,  37 ;  Monasticon,  vi.  220 ;  Calendar  of  Charter  I 

iii.  275. 

'  The  cartulary  has  *  .xx.' 

*  Public  Record  Office,  Cartae  Antiquae,  S.  3 ;  cartulary  of  Fecamp  in  the  V 
•^  BoiWD,  MS.  1207,  no.  7,  where  only  the  first  of  the  witnesses  is  giren. 
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his  departure  from  Normandy  toward  the  close  of  1137/*  and  for 
the  list  of  barons  witnessing.  The  civil  strife  at  Kouen  is  evidently 
that  of  1090.^3 

(4)  In  nomine  domini  nostri  lesu  Ghristi  ad  noticiam  presentiom  et 
memoriam  futurorum  ad  evitandam  in  posterum  reram  oblivionem  et 
adverse  partis  controversiam  litteris  annotamus  et  apicibus  subsequentibos 
non  abolendis    temporibus   commendamus  qualiter    pontificante    papa 
Pascbali  anno  ab  incamatione  domini  .M^.C^.XP.  sub  rege  Henrico 
abbas    Ursus    et    postea    ecclesi^  romane  pi^esidente  papa  Innooentio 
regnante  rege  Stephano  abbas  Willelmus  anno  ab  incamatione  domini 
.Mo.C°.XXX^.VIII*».  calumpniam  quam  heredes  Clari,  Balduinus  videlicet 
et  Clarus  frater  eius,  de  mansione  que  est  apud  Bothomagum  torris 
Hainerii  cognominata  et  a  beato  Audoeno  sancto  Philiberto  et  ecdesie 
Gemmeticensi  iure  perpetuo  possidenda  donata,  sicut  principali  comitis 
Bicardi  auctoritate  karta  teste  roboratum  est,  diffinierunt.    Que  res  se  ita 
habet :  Dominante  in  Normannia  Rotberto  comite  in  urbe  Bothomagensi 
gravis  dissensio  inter  partes  Pilatensium  scilicet  et  Calloensium  exorta 
est  que  multa  civitatem  strage  vexavit  et  multos  nobilium  utriusque  partis 
gladio  prostravit.    Inter  quos  partis  Pilatensium  erat  quidam  rebus  et 
nomine  quem  supra    diximus  valde    Clarus  qui    abbati    et  monachis 
Gemmeticensibus  pro  suo  actu  et  merito  plurimum  erat  cams.    Hie  ergo, 
quia  domus  prefata  in  munition  loco  consistit,  rerum  metuens  eventom, 
ut  ibi  hospes  degeret  expetiit  et  pro  sua  probitate  et  bonitate  ad  tempus 
impetravit.      Quo  decedente  et  rege  Henrico  principante  filius    ipsios 
Balduinus  hereditario  iure  mansionem  ibidem  violenter  voluit  optinere, 
sed  abbate  Ursone  equitatem  iudicii  reposcente  in  causam  vocatus  et 
nichil  rationis  dicere  visus,  iudicio  optimatum  eadem  domo  exire  et 
deinceps  carere  iussus  est.    Qui  videlicet  indices  hi  fuerunt :  Gaufiridos 
Bothomagensis  archiepiscopus,  lohannes  Luxoviensis  episcopus,  Botbertos 
comes  Mellenti,   Willelmus    comes    Warenne,    Gislebertus   de   Aquila, 
Willelmus  camerarius  de  Tancardivilla,  Willelmus  de  Ferrariis. 

NonnuUis  postea  evolutis  annis  cum  Balduinus  obisset  in  primordio 
excellentissimi  regis  Stephani,  Clarus  eiusdem  frater  super  eodem  negocio 
regias  aures  pulsare  et  abbatem  Willelmum  cepit  vexare.  Que  causa 
multis  locis  et  temporibus  varie  tractata  est  et  multismodis  ut  penitus 
finiretur  a  nobilibus  et  prudentibus  viris  utrinque  amicis  elaboratum  est. 
Tandem  in  hoc  rei  summa  devenit  ut  idem  Clarus  ab  abbate  iiii^.  marchas 
argenti  acceperit  et  fide  data  quod  nee  ipse  nee  quisquis  suorum  pro  se 
vel  per  se  de  predicta  domo  ulterius  calumpniam  moveret  abiuravit  et 
filios  sues  qui  tunc  non  aderant  infra  .xl.  dies  adventus  eorum  ab  abbate 
conventus  ad  id  se  inclinatumm  sub  eadem  fide  promisit.    Itaque»> 

Willelmo  de  Boumara  iusticiam  regis  in  Normannia  conservante,  dominie 
natale  domini  proxima  precedente  quando  (?)  idem  natale  mortahbus  cunotii 
honorandum  subsequente  proxima  dominica    erat    celebrandimi,  apuA 
Bothomagum  in  domo  que  fuerat  Audoeni  Postelli  ista  pactio  a  Godoboldo 
de  sancto  Victore  recitata  ac  perorata  est  et  pecunia  Glare  tradita  est,  sab 

"  'NeuBtrie  vero  iusticiarios  Guillelmum  de  Bolmara  et  Bogeriam  vioecomitem 
aliosque  nonnuUos  constituerat : '  Ordericus,  v.  91. 
»  Id.  iii.  361  flf. 
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super  omnes  alios  vice  mea  iustitiam  tenet^^^  or,  more  succinctly, 
iustida  mea  capitalis.^^  Ordinarily,  as  in  the  Fecamp  charter,  printed 
above  (no.  1)  and  in  nos.  5  and  6  below,  the  word  iiistUia  denotes 
the  body  of  justices.^' 

What  is  perhaps  oar  clearest  bit  of  evidence  respecting  the 
justices  of  Henry  I  is  contained  in  the  '  Emptiones  Eudonis,'  a 
document  of  1129-31^^  which  comprises  a  series  of  notices  of  the 
acquisitions  made  by  St.  Etienne  of  Caen,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  abbot  Eudo  (1107-1140).  Of  the  suits  here  recorded  the 
first  came  before  the  king  and  the  whole  curia  at  Arganchy ;  besides 
the  bishop  of  Lisieux,  two  of  the  barons  who  attest  are  household 
officers,  namely  Robert  de  Courcy,  seneschal,  and  William  of 
Tancarville,  chamberlain  (d.  1129  ^).  In  the  second  case,  which  is 
prior  to  1122,  we  find  a  full  court  (tocius  iusticie)  of  five  justices 
sitting  in  the  castle  at  Caen,  where  the  exchequer  of  the  later 
twelfth  century  regularly  held  its  sessions;  John  of  Lisieux, 
Bobert  de  la  Haie,  and  Hugh  de  Montfort,  constable,^  are  among 
the  judges,  but  we  are  hardly  justified  in  assuming  that  this  was  a 
meeting  of  the  exchequer.     The  action  of  the  justices  in  deputing 

*'  Charters  for  St.  PierresarDive,  OaUia  Christiana,  xL,  instr.  156-160.  Tlie 
first  of  these,  witnessed  by  William,  archbishop  of  Roaen,  who  died  in  February  1110, 
is  anterior  to  Henry's  departure  for  England  in  the  preceding  May ;  it  may  have  suffered 
some  alterations,  bat  the  original  of  the  other  charter  is  still  preserved  in  the  aichiTei 
of  the  Calvados. 

*^  This  phrase  occors  in  a  charter  for  Beaabec  which  has  come  down  to  ns  wltii 
the  style  of  Henry  U,  bat  has  the  witnesses  of  a  charter  of  Henry  I  and  is  apparently 
cited  in  a  charter  of  Stephen  which  accompanies  it  in  the  cartalaiy :  *  Prohibeo  ne  de 
aUqaa  possessione  sua  trahantur  in  causam  nisi  coram  me  vel  coram  iosticia  mea 
capitali  £t  nichil  retineo  in  aliquo  predictorum  preter  oraciones  monaohonun. 
T[estibus]  episcopo  Bem^ardo]  de  sancto  David,  W[illelmo]  de  Tane[ardivilla] 
cam^erario],  Bfogero?]  filio  Bicardi  apud  Clarendonam : '  Vidimus  of  1311  (badly 
faded),  and  Coutumier  de  Dieppe  (G.  S51,  f.  57v),  in  archives  of  the  Seine  Inf^euze; 
Archives  Nationales,  JJ.  46,  f.  37v. 

**  Other  examples  are  the  assistance  given  Babel  of  Tancarville  by  the  canons  of 
St.  Barbe  *  erga  iusticiam  regis  Henrici  *  (Bound,  Calendar,  no.  568) ;  a  transaction  ^ 
under  Henry  H  *  in  castello  Cadomi  coram  iustitia  regis '  (Deville,  Analyse  d^un  aneiem^ 
cartulaire  de  S.  Etienne  de  Caen,  p.  52) ;  and  the  following*notioe  in  a  cartulary  o^^ 
Troam :  *■  Willelmus  rex  et  Bogerius  comes  dederunt  nobis  decimam  de  crasso  piso<^^a 
BetisviUe,  quam  Bobertus  de  Turpo  nobis  voluit  auferre  sed  reddidit  coaetus  inntiri  ■■ 
regis  Henrici  *  (MS.  Lat.  10086,  f.  5v). 

^  It  falls  between  the  release  of  Galeran  de  Meulan  in  1129  (Simeon  of  Durha^^= 
ii.  283;  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle;  Ordericus,  iv.  463)  and  the  death  of  Bichard 
Coutances.  Id  November  1 131  (GaUia  Christiana^  xL  874 ;  Hisloriens  de  Frt 
xxiiL  475).     Heniy  was  absent  in  England  from  15  July  1129  to  September  11.' 
and  again  beginning  with  the  summer  of  1131  (Simeon  of  Durham,  iL  283 ;  H< 
of  Huntingdon,  p.  252 ;  Bobert  of  Torigni,  1. 185 ;  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle). 

'*  Annals  of  St.  Wandrille,  Hist€%re  litt^raire  de  la  France,  xxxiL  204.     In 
Pipe  Boll  of  1130  we  find,  not  William,  but  Babel  of  Tancarville.    If,  as  seems 
the  order  of  notices  in  the  *  Emptiones  *  is  chronological,  the  judgment  at  Arganebjp 
was  rendered  before  III8,  the  year  of  the  death  of  William  count  of  Evreux, 
makes  the  grant  which  follows  next  but  one. 

^  Htniid,  Oeojfrey  de  Mandecillej  326.     Hugh  revolted  in  11S2,  and  was  kept 
It  after  his  capture  in  1184 :  Orderieos,  It.  441, 468»  468. 
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Quomm  vexationi  Henrious  rex  finem  imponere  decemens  utrisque  ante 
se  in  oastello  Cadomi  diem  constituit  placitandi.  Die  igitur  constitute 
abbas  et  monachi  cum  omnibus  que  eis  necessaria  erant  ipsi  regi  ei 
iusticie  placitum  suum  obtulerunt.  Herberto  autem  ibi  in  audientia 
regis  et  tocius  iusticie  necnon  et  baronum  deficiente,  de  prefata  ecolesia 
ipsius  regis  et  iusticie  iudicio  sanotus  Stephanus  saisitus  remansit,  nemini 
deinceps  amplius  inde  responsurus.  Testes  huius  rei  ipse  rex  Henricus 
et  iusticia,  lohannes  videlicet  Luxoviensis  episcopus,  Bobertus  de  Haia, 
Gaufridus  de  Sublis,  et  barones  Kadulfus  Taisso,  Bogerius  Marmio, 
Willelmus  Patricius,  Bobertus  Garbonellus.  Ex  parte  sancti  Stephani: 
Bannulfus  de  Taissello  et  Blii  eius  Willelmus  et  Bicardus,  Bobertus  dc 
Orainvilla,  Badulfus  de  Hotot,  Warinus  de  Diva  et  filii  eius.  .  .  . 
•  •■••  •••• 

Has  emptiones  quas  fecit  predictus  abbas  et  donationes  quas  fecerunt 
suprascripti  barones  ego  Henricus  rex  Anglorum  concedo  et  sigilli  me: 
assertione  confirmo.  Huius  rei  sunt  testes  cum  signis  suis  subscriptj 
barones.  Signum  Hentrici  regis.  S.  Bicardi  t  Baiocensis  episcopi.  S 
lohannis  f  Luxoviensis  episcopi.  S.  Bicarfdi  Constanciensis  episcopi 
tS.  Turtgisi  Abrincensis  episcopi.  S.  Botberti  de  sigillo.  S.  Bobertti 
Sagiensis  episcopi.  S.  Bobertti  comitis  Gloecestrie.  S.  Waleranln: 
comitis  de  Mellent.  S.  Bobertti  de  Haia.  S.  Bogetni  viceoomitis.  S. 
Willeltmi  de  Albigneio.     S.  Bobertti  filii  Bernardi.*® 

The  following  document  is  of  greater  interest  for  the  procedure 
than  for  the  composition  of  the  king's  court ;  unfortunately  it  is 
known  only  through  an  extract  from  a  lost  cartulary,  and  the 
omitted  portions  are  plainly  of  importance.  A  certain  Fulc,  who 
seems  to  be  the  overlord  of  the  abbot  of  Troarn  in  respect  of  a  cer- 
tain fief — the  language  is  not  free  from  ambiguity — also  claims  the 

^  Original,  endorsed  *  Emptiones  Eudonis/  in  archives  of  the  Calvados,  H.  1884 
no.  13-5  bis.  The  charter,  which  measures  57  by  66  centimetres,  is  ruled  in  dry  poin 
and  divided  into  four  columns  ;  there  is  a  double  queue  but  no  trace  of  a  seaL  (i 
copy  by  Hippeau  is  in  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale,  MS.  Lat.  n.a.  1406,  ff.  76-S6t) 
The  "Witnesses  are  printed  by  Delisle,  Histoire  de  5.  Sauveur-le-Vicomte,  pidcefl 
no.  47 ;  the  slip  which  makes  John,  bishop  of  S^ez,  appear  as  Robert  between  twt 
other  Boberts  is  not- of  the  sort  one  expects  in  an  original,  and  the  crosses  aeem  t< 
have  been  made  by  the  same  hand,  so  that  we  may  have  only  an  early  copy 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  the  contents,  as  the  substanee  of  thi 
notices  is  reproduced,  without  the  names  of  justices  or  witnesses,  in  one  of  Henry  Fi 
great  charters  for  St.  Etienne  in  the  same  archives  (H.  1838,  no.  12-^;  63  b; 
52  centimetres).  The  witnesses  of  this  are  given  by  Delisle,  Carttdaire  normand 
no.  828 ;  they  are  identical  with  those  of  another  charter  for  the  same  monastery 
evidently  issued  at  the  same  time  (H.  1838,  no.  12  bis-3  bis ;  74  by  52  centimetres 
The  two  are  incorporated  by  Henry  II  into  a  single  charter,  printed  in  Neustria  Pm 
pp.  628-638  (Round,  Calendar ^  no.  453).  The  *  Emptiones  Eudones '  were  transoribH 
into  the  lost  cartulary  of  St.  Etienne,  a  full  analysis  of  which  is  in  the  libr^ 
of  St.  Genevieve  at  Paris  (MS.  1656),  whence  it  has  been  published  by  DeviJ 
Analyse  d^un  ancien  cartulaire  de  Vabbaye  de  S,  Etienne  de  Caen  (Evrenx,  1^1 
reprinted  from  the  Beviie  Catholiqvs  de  Normandie,  xiv.,  zv.).  The  notices  wiait 
miB^*'  '*'*  ioitioes  are  quoted  from  Deville's  text  (pp.  44-49),  which  i 

'ttnly  printed,  by  Mr.  L.  W.  Yemen  Harooort,  Hia  QmoB  Ukt 
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hoc  vellet  placitare,  et  respondit  Bog[erias]  quod  in  pace  dimiitebat  ex 
toto  in  finem  oomiti  et  abbati,  etc.,  totum  id  est  et  placitnm  et  ecdesiam 
et  terram,  coram  ipso  comite  et  Willelmo  Tanetin  iosticiario  regis. 
Flares  sunt  testes.^^ 

The  activity  of  the  justices  is  also  seen  from  writs  like  the 
following,  which  should  be  compared  with  one  in  the  Livre  Noir  of 
Bayeux,^^  addressed  to  the  bishop  of  Lisieux,  Roger  de  Mandeville, 
and  William  son  of  Ansgot,  and  ordering  them  to  do  foU  justice 
to  the  bishop  of  Bayeux  as  regards  any  disturbance  of  his  rights : 

(7)  Henrious  rex  Anglorum  lohanni  episcopo  Lexoviensi  et  Bogerio 
de  Magn[ayilla]  salutem.  Precipio  vobis  ut  faciatis  tenere  plenum 
rectum  abbati  de  Gadomo  de  aqua  de  Yei[m]  desicuti  ipsa  iacebat  ad 
manerium  in  tempore  patris  mei,  ita  ne  inde  clamorem  audiam." 

With  respect  to  the  personnel  of  the  king's  court  the  docu- 
ments published  above,  taken  with  the  order  of  precedence  in  the 
address  of  the  king's  charters,^'  fuUy  substantiate  Mr.  Bound's 
assertion  that  bishop  John  of  Lisieux  was  the  head  of  the  Norman 
exchequer  ;  and  while  the  title  is  not  given  him  in  any  document 
so  far  known,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  held  the  office  of 
chief  justiciar.  Next  to  the  bishop,  Bobert  de  la  Haie,  the  sene- 
schal, appears  as  the  principal  member  of  the  court,  indeed  the 
absence  of  these  two  on  account  of  illness  is  the  occasion  of 
explanation.'^  Bobert  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  lay  officer  of 
the  Norman  administration,  for  his  name  heads  the  list  of  laymen 
both  in  the  address  and  the  testing  clause  of  Henry's  charters 
except  when  he  is  preceded  by  some  one  of  the  rank  of  count.** 
When  Bobert  de  la  Haie  is  not  one  of  the  court,  the  other  Norman 

«*  Troarn  cartabury,  MS.  Lat  10086,  f.  35t  ;  copj  by  the  abbd  La  Bae  in  MS. 
Caen  (A.  f.  46v. 

'*  Ko.  29;  also  in  Livrt  Rou^  (MS.  Lat  nju  1828),  no.  29. 

*^  Library  of  Si.  Genevieve,  MS.  1656,  f.  20;  inccurrectly  printed  by  DeTiile, 
Analj/».  p.  18. 

"  Koand.  Caltndar.  nos.  282,  569, 1436  (ef.  na  611) ;  Ordericns,  iT.  435. 

»•  AnU.  vol.  xiv.  426. 

**  IbUu  xiv.  424;  supra^  no&  1,  5;  infra^  nos.  9,  11,  12,  14,  17;  Ordericns, 
V.  435 :  Round.  CaUnd*sr,  nos.  107.  122.  123,  168.  197,  398,  724,  924,  998,  1191, 
1388.  1436  ^ where  Mr.  Round  and  the  editor  of  the  Lime  Soir^  na  34,  have  Bachard,^ 
bat  the  cartulary  ha$  simply  R.) ;  Oi^md^ir  of  Charier  BoUs,  iL  137 ;  Calendar  ojm 
P,vent  RcQ^s.  1330-34.  p.  334. 1334-38,  p.  249 ;  MS.  Lai.  11058,  t  3  (charter  of  Feb- 
ruary 1131  for  Soex.  given  at  Rouen).  Such  exceptions  to  the  precedence  of  Bober-~ 
in  the  testing  clau»  as  are  found  in  Roond.  nos.  373,  375,  411,  and  Manastioomt 
1071.  aiv  not  originals ;  but  no.  liVV)  in  Bound  (from  a  copy  by  Gaigni^ree) 
ovv  ;^:^>  in  ihe  C.\rtii4<iire  y%>cinmjimJ  of  Delisle  seem  to  be  real  exceptions.  The 
of  Robert  de  la  Haie  in  the  Xorman  administraiion  shows  the  need  of  serioos  modi^R 
cation  in  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt*s  viev  of  the  uninqpofftanee  of  the  aeneadial'g  oOtot 
this  reign ;  indeed,  in  view  of  the  ahnosi  uniform  preeedenoe  of  the  aeneeehalt 
H«nrT*s  chaiters.  it  b  impckssible  to  maintain  thai  they  shov  *  no  itmot  of 
oi«r  olh«r  hoQMhold  huKtknaries  *  (JSis  Gwmot  thi  gti—iJ,  pw  M). 
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Audini  episcopi  Ebroicensis,  lohannis  episoopi  Lexoviends,  Boberti  de 
Haia  dapiferi,  Unfredi  de  Bohun  dapiferi,  Rabelli  camerarii,  Ooillelnd 
filii  Odonis  conestab[ularii],  Guillelmi  Maledocti  cam[erarii]J^ 

At  Henry's  death  his  treasure  was  in  the  castle  of  Falaise,  in 
charge  of  Eobert  of  Gloucester/^  and  the  English  Pipe  Roll  of  1180 
shows  the  Norman  treasury  receiving  payments  on  English  accounts 
and  certifying  credits  by  royal  writs/^  the  oflScers  who  receive  the 
money  being  Osbert  de  Pont  de  I'Arche  and  Nigel  nephew  of  the 
bishop  of  Salisbury.  Osbert  held  a  ministerium  earner^  curifP 
Nigel  is  styled  treasurer  in  two  documents  which  he  witnessed  at 
Eouen/^  but  though  he  was  with  the  king  in  Normandy  through  the 
early  months  of  1131,  he  accompanied  him  to  England  in  the 
summer  of  that  year/^  and  it  does  not  appear  that  his  duties  or 
Osbert's  were  confined  to  Normandy .^^  Whatever  the  exact  relation 
of  Nigel  *  the  treasurer  *  to  the  Norman  treasury,  there  was  through- 
out  the  twelfth  century  a  special  treasurer  for  Normandy,  In  the 
exchequer  rolls  of  1180  and  later  the  tithes  of  the  Lieuvin,  the 
pays  (VAuffCy  and  certain  other  districts  are  a  fixed  charge  upon 
the  ferms  for  the  benefit  of  the  treasurer  of  Normandy,"  a  natural 
extension  to  one  of  the  royal  chaplains  of  the  practice  of  assigning 
the  tithe  of  a  vicomtc  to  a  religious  house.  That  this  arrangement 
goes  back  to  the  reign  of  Henry  I  appears  from  the  following 
passage  in  Stephen's  confirmation  of  the  possessions  of  St.  Barbe* 
en-Auge  in  1137  :  '^ 

"  Library  of  Alen^on,  MS.  177,  f .  99,  from  a  copy  made  from  the  original  in  1521 ; 
MS.  Lat.  11058,  f.  8,  from  the  Livrc  rouge  of  S6ez  cathedral,  now  in  possession  of  the 
bishop.  These  items  are  duly  charged  in  the  rolls  (Stapleton,  Magni  Rotuli,  l 
Ixxxviii,  xcvi,  exxxii,  39,  50,  103)  except  the  payment  from  the  prepositura  of  Falaiie, 
which  is  tec  shilling's  too  small  in  1180  but  appears  in  full  in  1198  (ibid.  n.  414). 

•»  Ordericus,  v.  50  ;  Robert  of  Torigni,  i.  201. 

«  Pp.  7,  13,  37,  39,  54,  63.  •«  Ibid,  37. 

•*  Round,  Calendar,  no.  1388 ;  and  the  following  conclusion  of  a  charter  of  the 
chapter  of  Chartres,  issued,  as  appears  from  the  lists  in  Merlet,  Dignitaircs  de  VEglue 
de  XotrC'Dame  de  Cliartres,  subsequently  to  1126  :  •  Postea  vero  Mauricius  et  Petnu, 
alii  fratres,  concesserunt  hoc  ipsum  apud  Rotomagum  et  vadimonia  sue  concessionie 
transmiserunt  per  manus  domni  Henrici  prepositi,  videntibus  et  audientibus  Andrea  de 
Baldement,  Willelmo  de  Fraxineto,  Nigello  thesaurario,  Heinrico  de  Richeborc,  Radolfo 
de  Mercato,  Ansoldo  de  Bellovidere  canonico.  Guillelmo  de  la  Ventona,  Roberto  de  U 
Haie  '  (MS.  Lat.  5185  I,  p.  90,  copied  from  the  original). 

"  Round,  CaU'udar,  nos.  122-124,  287,  373,  13S8 ;  Sarmn  Docinncnt%  p.  7  ;  MS. 
Lat.  11058,  f.  3  (charter  for  Seez.  witnessed  at  Rouen,  February  1131) ;  Mona^tictm^ 
iv.  538,  vi.  240,  viii.  1271 ;  ante.  vol.  xxiii.  726. 

'*  Cf.  the  document  witnossod  by  thorn,  ayite,  vol.  xiv.  422,  which  was  probably 
issued  in  England.  Mr.  H.  Hall.  Ued  Boo'-x  of  Oie  Exchequer,  ccc,  seeks  to  identify 
them  with  the  miiites  episcoy:  of  the  CoKs:i:utio  domus  regis. 

••  Stapleton,  Magni  Ho:::::,  i.  xciii.  cxxi.  40.  77.  90,  99.  100,  118,  146,  157,  167, 
168,  246,  461.  549,  560.  The  oii:imberla:n<  of  the  family  of  Tancarville  had  a  fixed 
grant  from  the  ferm  of  Lillebonne  under  Henry  1,  Mona^ticon,  vi.  1066;  Stapleton,  i. 
68,  157. 

■*  Original,  or  pretended  orijiinal.  in  the  archives  of  the  Calvados,  fonds  de  S.  Barbe  • 
Round,  Calendar,  no.  570. 
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organised  governments  under  Henry  I,  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
without  further  genealogical  study  and  a  more  careful  examination 
of  the  documentary  evidence.  Wholly  distinct  the  two  administra- 
tions cannot  have  been,  for  so  long  as  kingship  was  ambulatory 
and  the  government  centred  in  the  royal  household,  a  considerable 
number  of  the  king's  officers  must  have  been  common  to  the 
kingdom  and  the  duchy.  Thus  William  of  Tancarville,  though 
his  castle  was  in  Normandy  and  though  he  received  a  fixed  grant 
from  the  Norman  treasury,  is  styled  '  chamberlain  of  England  and 
Normandy,'  *"*  and  the  seneschalship  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun 
was  likewise  common  to  both  countries.  ^^^  It  has  indeed 
been  assumed  ^^^  that  the  Constitutio  domus  regis  ^^*  of  circa 
1185  is  a  description  of  the  Norman  household,  but  its  only 
specific  reference  to  Normandy  is  the  mention  of  the  moditu 
Rotomanensis  as  a  standard  of  measurement,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  arrangements  there  set  forth  which  might 
not  apply  equally  well  to  either  side  of  the  Channel.  It  is,  of 
course,  likely  that  in  describing  the  royal  household  as  it  existed 
at  the  time  of  Henry  I*s  death  the  author  of  the  Constitutio  had 
more  freshly  in  mind  the  conditions  of  the  sojourn  in  Normandy 
during  the  last  two  years  of  the  reign — hence  the  modius  Roto- 
magensis  ;  but  the  Pipe  Boll  of  1180  '  affords  ample  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  similar  establishment  in  England,'  ^^^  and  shows  al 
least  two  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  household  receiving  the 
die7n  allowance  fixed  in  the  Constitutio^^^  Not  only  the  great  bod 
of  personal  servants,  but  such  departments  as  the  chancery  an 
the  chapel,  certainly  followed  the  king.  Thus  in  the  transfretatio 
of  1120,  of  which  the  chroniclers  have  left  some  record  because 
the  loss  of  the  White  Ship,  the  king  was  accompanied  by  chapl 
dapiferiy  camerarii,  and  pincernae}^'^  Yet  not  all  forms  of  perso: 
service  were  migratory :  the  office  of  master  baker  at  Bouen 
an  hereditary  ministerium  as  early,  probably,  as  Henry  I's  time ; 


>®*  Annals  of  St.  Wandrille,  Histoire  litUraire  de  la  France^  xxxii.  204.     For 
grant  from  the  treasury  see  above,  p.  224,  note  77. 

»"  Ancient  CJiarters  (Pipe  Roll  Society),  no.  27. 

*<>'  Stapleton,  i.  xxi.    Gf.  Hall,  Bed  Book,  ccc;    Studies  in  English  Ojflc\ 
Historical  Documents^  p.  163. 

'•*  Ed.  Hearne,  Liber  Niger,  341-359 ;  Bed  Book,  807-813. 

'•*  Bed  Book,  ccxciii. 

'»«  Pp.  129, 131,  140,  where  the  liveries  of  the  chancellor  and  William  de  Pont 
I'Arche  are  reckoned  at  5s.  a  day. 

>^  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  ad  ann. ;  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  p.  242 ;  William 
Malmesbury,   Oesta  Begum,  ii.   497 ;  cf.  John  of  Worcester  (ed.  Weaver),  p. 
Ordericus  (iv.  415-419)  mentions  by  name  William,  one  of  the  four  principal  chaplaio^^ 
William  de  Pirou,  dapifer,  and  Gisulf  the  scribe. 

'<**  Delisle,  Cartulaire  twrniand,  no.  14 ;  Bound,  CbXe^idar,  no.  1280.  In  thi^^ 
form  in  which  it  has  reached  us,  this  charter,  of  which  there  is  also  a  copy  in  MS.*'-^ 
Lat.  9067,  f.  141v.,  has  the  style  of  Henry  II,  and  witnesses  of  Henry  I.    See  DriidB, 
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The  Deprivation  of  Puritan  Ministers  in 

1605 

IF  there  is  one  incident  in  the  history  of  the  English  church 
during  the  reign  of  James  I  which  has  been  universally  men- 
tioned by  historians  it  is  the  deprivation  of  the  puritan  non- 
conformists in  1605.  From  this  fact  moreover  have  been  deduced 
many  conclusions  which  are  in  themselves  important,  because  they 
have  influenced,  if  not  controlled,  the  interpretation  of  English 
ecclesiastical  history  between  the  death  of  Elizabeth  and  the  acces- 
sion of  Charles  I.  It  has  been  usually  said  that  three  hundred 
men  were  deprived — men  who  formed  the  cream  of  the  English 
clergy,  and  who  had  few  equals  in  the  realm  for  learning,  piety,  and 
nobility  of  character.  They  were  deprived  because  they  refused  to 
subscribe  certain  captious  articles  proposed  by  Archbishop  Bancroft, 
which  were  not  only  unjust  but  were  in  fact  illegal,  because  parliament 
had  never  assented  to  them.  The  deprivation,  it  has  been  said,  was 
carried  out  with  cruelty  and  with  little  forbearance  for  the  puritans. 
This  persecution  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  exodus  of  Bradford  and 
the  little  band  from  Scrooby,  who  formed  a  decade  later  the  nucleus 
of  American  colonists  at  Plymouth.  Furthermore,  we  are  told,  when 
the  puritans  left  the  church,  they  carried  with  them  the  moderate 
spirit  and  the  hatred  of  ceremonialism  which  might  have  opposed 
successfully  the  growth  of  Arminianism  already  favoured  by  Laud. 
Thus  the  persecution  of  the  puritans  was  a  great  mistake  of  policy, 
for  it  weakened  the  church  and  drove  the  flower  of  its  clergy  to 
Holland  and  to  New  England.  This  statement  of  the  facts  has 
seriously  affected  the  current  estimate  of  Archbishop  Bancroft's 
policy,  character,  and  place  in  history :  he  was  a  bigoted  tyrant, 
who  aimed  at  crushing  out  liberty  of  conscience  in  England  and 
excluding  liberalism  from  the  church.  It  is  therefore  in  its  bearing 
on  Bancroft's  whole  policy  that  the  subject  in  question  assumes 
importance.  We  have  to  enquire  how  many  puritans  were  deprived, 
in  what  manner  they  were  deprived,  and  what  was  the  total  loss 
to  the  established  church  in  able  and  pious  men. 

Contemporaries  were  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  first  point. 
Rudd,  the  bishop  '  "  ""  ister,  said  in  convocation  in  1604  that  it 
woa  « bruited  a^  the  puritans  who  would  refuse  to  con- 
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statement  attributed  to  Bancroft  that  forty-nine  or  not  above  sixty 
were  '  deprived '  is  not  in  itself  inconsistent  with  the  assertion  that 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  were  '  deprived,  silenced,  suspended, 
and  admonished,'  or  two  hundred  and  seventy '  remoued,  restrained, 
or  refused  to  be  admitted.' '  There  were  various  grades  of  eccle- 
siastical censure,  of  which  deprivation  was  the  last  and  most 
severe,  and  this  alone  voided  the  benefice.  Comparatively  few 
might  have  been  suspended  and  admonished. 

The  following  table  has  been  prepared  to  show  how  many 
ministers  had  at  any  time  been  summoned,  or  who  were  even 
thought  to  be  in  danger,  in  order  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the 
extreme  figure  of  those  who  might  have  been  deprived.  Naturally 
every  minister  who  was  properly  a  puritan  felt  himself  threatened 
by  the  orders  to  enforce  conformity,  and  therefore  in  such  an 
estimate  of  the  men  in  danger  of  deprivation  we  ought  to  find  nearly 
the  whole  strength  of  the  party.  The  figures  here  given  for  the 
counties  named  all  come  from  contemporary  letters  of  the  very  datee 
in  question  :  the  holograph  letters  of  the  bishops  reporting  to  the 
privy  council  what  they  had  done,  original- petitions  of  ministers  and 
gentry,  most  of  them  with  the  autograph  signatures  still  attached, 
and  a  series  of  estimates  found  in  the  private  papers  of  a  puritan, 
Melancthon  Jewel,  captured  by  the  government  in  December  1604, 
when  the  ministers  had  been  for  some  time  threatened  : 

ministers  in  'an  abridgement*  of  the  Book  of  the  Lincolnshire  Puritans  of  160S, 
p.  52.  But  the  tract  states  explicitly  that  the  fignres  set  opposite  each  county  refer  to 
"  the  number  of  preachers  .  .  .  which  before  the  beginning  of  this  last  parliament  (Le. 
before  March,  1004  >  witnessed  under  their  own  handwriting  their  desire  to  petition  foi 
the  removing  of  them  *  (the  ceremonies). 

**  Mr.  Gardiner  has  adopted  the  puritan  estimate  (History  of  England,  i.  197) 
'  It  has  been  calculated  that  about  300  of  the  clergy  were  ejected.*  In  a  footnote  h( 
adds,  '  the  number  has  been  estimated  as  low  as  forty-nine ;  but  the  arguments  in 
Vaughan*s  Menuyrials  of  t)ie  Stuar's  seem  to  me  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  larg«i 
number.  To  the  authorities  quoted  there  may  be  added  the  petition  of  the  Warwick 
shire  ministers  ^S.P.  Dom.,  xi.  GSi.  who  speak  of  twenty-seven  being  suspended  ii 
that  county  alone,  though  the  bishop  expressed  his  sorrow  for  that  which  he  was  forcec 
to  do.'  This  last  statement  is  not  quite  accurate  :  the  petition  gives  the  number  ol 
those  '  who  are  allreadie  n^  p<  mosti\ir:  suspende^l  .  .  .  and  doe  all  expect  presentUi 
to  l>e  fuUie  depriue\l ' ;  it  does  not  say  that  twenty -seven  had  been  suspended  (thi 
reference  should  be  to  volume  xii.^.  Mr.  Gardiner  does  not  seem  to  know  where  thi 
tiguK*  forty-nine  comes  from,  nor  does  his  authority,  Robert  Vaughan.  who  says 
*  It  w^s  affirmed  during  this  rtign  and  app.\rent:y  without  contradicti3n  that  mar 
than  SOO  preacher?  were  at  this  time  deprived  of  their  livings,  or  silenced  and  exposec 
with  their  families  to  the  miseries  of  w:int.  Dr.  Heylin.  whose  authority  tmsupportei 
is  worthless  {A*^.  i;\\j;r.  p.  ;U»T»  ^.*w.  has  attempted  to  reduce  the  number  to  some 
thing  less  than  a  sixth  of  that  amount.  The  l\;riur.s  as  a  matter  of  coarse  wer 
concerned  to  demonstnite  the  impolicy  and  cruelty  of  these  measures,  and  that  objec 
would  not  be  px\>moted  by  underrating  their  sufferings.  The  opponents  of  th 
puritans  .  .  .  (reduced)  the  swtry  of  puhbui  wrongs  to  the  narrowest  possible  con 
pass:  *  (Jf!nwrtai<  of  the  S:maris^  London.  1)^1.  i.  p.  144.1  Heylin  was,  of  eoam 
qnolu^  BuMKoll*  gHtinc  hb  information  either  diTeci  from  those  of  Bnneroft^s  snili 
ttai  alif^  «r  taM  Sjpoltinraod. 
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{iUBK-d  inio  tbelumdg  of  the  irhbtriiop  and  hig  TJgtots.  A  eareful 
examination  bowerer  of  the  record  of  the  Tisisaiion  as  praaenred  in 
Kancroft's  official  register  at  Lambedi  palaee  ahowB  only  eig^t  de- 
privatioiu  fcnr  the  whole  prorinee  of  Canterbmy,  six  of  winch  were 
in  the  dioeese  of  Chichester  and  have  already  been  eoonted  in  the 
figures  aboTe  given*  The  bishc^  of  Chichester  died  befwe  depriv- 
ing the  puritans,  and  the  archbishop  took  the  final  steps  dmring  the 
vacancy  of  the  see.  In  all  Bancroft  made  fifty-two  institaticms,  of 
which  eight  were  due  to  deprivation,  one  to  eesaioii,  twelve  to 
resignation,  twenty  to  the  death  of  the  incumbent,  and  eleven  were 
because  the  cure  was  vacant.  Even  had  the  whole  fiftv-two  been 
deprivations  no  such  total  would  have  been  reached  as  has  been 
asserted.  A  further  tabulation  of  the  institutions  at  Norwich, 
Lincoln,  Peterborough,  and  Canterbury  for  the  years  1600  to  1610 
Bbows  that  no  other  total  than  sixty  deprivations  is  consistent  with 
the  general  status  of  ecclesiastical  administration.  The  majoriqr 
of  all  the  institutions  were  made  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the 
previous  incumbent,  and  if  the  forty-one  institutions  in  the  diocese 
of  Norwich,  which  included  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
had  been  caused  by  the  deprivation  of  the  minister,  the  number 
would  Btill  be  nine  short  of  the  number  of  ministers  who  the 
puritans  claimed  were  deprived  in  Suffolk  alone. 

Again  it  might  be  possible  that  the  total  of  SCO  deprived  was 
obtained  by  the  pressure  put  upon  ministers  to  resign  or  cede  their  - 
benefices,  so  that  the  effect  of  deprivation  was  produced  withouts 
the  formal  act.'^  But  despite  the  fact  that  the  number  of  resigna — 
tions  was  large  during  the  years  1605  and  1606,  especially  in  the  dio-^ 
cese  of  Peterborough,  it  showed  only  a  slight  increase  over  the 
which  preceded  and  followed;  and  unless  the  process  of  virtui 
removal  was  begun  before  the  issue  of  the  Canons  and  continui 
after  1605,  as  no  one  has  yet  affirmed,  the  theory  must  be 
The  number  of  resignations,  cessions,  and  the  like  seems  to 
plainly  due  to  the  attempt  to  exchange  benefices  held  in  plural^S 
between  the  clergymen  of  different  dioceses  so  as  to  lessen  ^^^ 
scandal  of  non-residence.  Another  conjecture  proved  illusc^s: 
The  records  contain  a  number  of  entries  of  institutions  wher^  m 
reason  is  assigned  for  the  vacancy  of  the  benefice.  Might  it  no'fc  2; 
true  that  the  bishop,  eager  to  conceal  the  actual  figures,  had  chos^i 
this  method  of  suppressing  them  ?  The  largest  number  of  une^.^- 
plained  entries  at  Norwich  however  occurred  during  the  y«w:»fi 
1608  and  1607,  when  the  bishop  could  not  have  had  any  such  u 
tention,  and  in  the  years  1605  and  1606  only  one  and  two  entries 


'*  Only  two  cases  are  forthooming.  and  these  are  t&t  from  olear.     Thomas 
of  Marlowe  Magna,  Buoks,  resigned  in  1604,  and  John  Spicer,  of  Goginshoe,  Nort0S^ 
amptonshlre,  oeded  his  benefice  26  October  1608.    Both  these  men  very  likely 
puritans,  but  the  dates  of  their  cessions  will  not  serve  to  support  the  argument. 
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man,  and  others  reported  at  the  visitation  of  1605  that '  their  late 
minister  continues  still  uneonformed  and  disobedient  to  the  laws 
ecclesiastical  of  this  realme.'  Those  ministers  who  preached  after 
their  suspension  were  by  their  own  wardens  brought  to  book  with 
the  laymen  who  had  supported  them.  It  is  incredible  that  the 
pressure  of  the  hierarchy  could  ever  have  secured  such  present- 
ments had  the  churchwardens  and  the  great  majority  of  the  parish 
been  really  of  that  frame  of  mind  which  has  been  attributed  to 
them.  The  men  who  were  not  deprived  but  still  continued  non- 
conformable  shared  this  treatment.  John  Knewstubbs,  the  spokes- 
man of  the  puritans  at  the  Hampton  Court  conference  and  one  of 
the  best  known  and  most  respected  puritans  in  the  country,  neither 
conformed  nor  was  deprived.  '  I  am  to  entreat  you  to  provide  for 
Mr.  Knewstubbs,  yf  you  may/  wrote  Bedell  to  Ward  on  26  November 
1604,  '  any  young  man  that  would  be  his  curate  to  teach  in  his 
parish  that  would  weare  the  Surplice.'  ^^  But  in  1605  the  church- 
wardens of  Cockfield  presented  to  the  bishop  *  John  Enewstubbes, 
for  not  wearing  the  surplesse  nor  useth  the  signe  of  the  crosse.' 
At  Watford,  Hertfordshire,  was  beneficed  an  ardent  non-conformist; 
Anthony  Watson,  whose  churchwardens  agreed  with  his  views,  but 
whose  congregation  did  not.  The  latter  informed  the  archdeacon 
in  1597  that  Watson  'hath  not  worn  the  surplesse:  he  hath 
omitted  the  cross  in  baptism :  and  he  administers  the  com* 
munion  to  the  people  standing.'  Yet  Watson  was  not  deprived 
then,  nor  in  1605,  though  he  and  his  churchwardens  were  at 
various  times  reprimanded  and  compelled  to  do  penance.  In  1606 
the  wardens  reported  that  he  had  *  provided  his  habit  according 
to  the  Canon,'  but  his  people  took  a  di£ferent  view  and  presented 
him  *  for  not  wearing  his  surpless  always,  for  not  having  a  cloke 
with  sleeves,  and  for  not  having  a  square  cap.'^^  Similar  com- 
plaints were  registered  against  most  of  the  Essex  and  Suffolk 
ministers  whose  names  we  know. 

Moreover  we  have  in  the  diary  of  Adam  Winthrop,  a  stout 
puritan,*-'  and  the  father  of  that  great  non-conformist  John  Win- 
throp, the  second  governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England, 
the  record  of  the  thoughts  and  doings  of  a  man  who  Uved  in  just 
that  part  of  Essex  and  Suffolk  where  the  puritan  classes  had 
chiefly  flourished,  and  where  the  names  of  the  ministers  are  for 
the  most  part  known  to  us.  His  diary  is  complete  for  the  years 
1604  to  1010,  but  he  records  no  widespread  feeling  of  alarm  over 
the  contemplated  loss  of  the  preachers  he  Ustened  to  so  gladly, 
no  lament  over  their  removal  or  over  the  cruel  treatment  they 

"•  Btxil.  Libr.,  Tanner  MS.  7.'».  f.  V2\K  The  quotations  for  which  no  references  are 
given  come  from  the  vi>itaiion  records  of  the  various  dioceses. 

-•  Visitiition  records  preserved  jit  St.  Albans. 

*'  Prinied  in  the  appendix  to  the  7-i/t  Q:id  LctUrs  of  John  ^Inthropt  i.  405-439. 
It  covers  the  vears  15'.>>  to  UV21. 
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of  Peterborough  and  readmitted  on  the  very  eame  day.**  On 
1  February  Oeorge  Pike,  the  vicar  of  Dunnington,  had  been 
deprived  by  the  bishop  of  Lincohi,  who  on  14  March  indacted  a 
new  incumbent.  But  on  29  March  we  find  '  George  Pike,  M.A., 
lately  vicar  of  Donington,  in  Com :  Lincoln :  admitted  preacher,' 
and  on  16  May  we  read  of  hiB  readmisBion  to  his  benefice.  Thomas 
Forman,  rector  of  Cotes  Parva,  waa  sequestrated  on  26  April  and 
reinstated  on  24  May ;  but  Anthony  Natter,  deprived  in  February 
1604-5,  waited  till  September  1606  for  his  reappointment.  Among 
all  the  puritans  none  had  been  more  notoriously  disobedient 
than  Arthur  Hildersham.  He  had  been  proceeded  against  by  the 
government  as  early  as  1690,  and  since  then  bad  been  constantly  in 
difficulty.  He  had  made  himself  obnoxious  by  disseminating  the 
Millenary  Petition  and  by  attempting  to  collect  signatures  to  other 
petitions.  If  there  was  any  man  in  England  who  had  no  reaeon 
to  expect  leniency  it  was  be.  He  was  silenced  by  the  biebop  of 
Lincoln  in  December,  suspended  in  February,  and  later  in  the  year 
was  deprived.  Yet  the  very  next  year  the  bishop  of  Coventry  and 
Lichfield  allowed  him  to  prea^ch  in  a  sort  of  prophecy  in  Bepton 
in  Derbyshire  and  Burton-upon-Trent  in  Staffordshire,  and  the 
year  1608  found  him  once  more  in  his  own  pulpit  at  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouehe.'*  Alexander  Cooke  had  publicly  declared  that  he  would 
put  a  curb  into  Bancroft's  jaws.  He  had  already  been  in  prison 
and  had  been  rigidly  examined  by  the  civil  authorities  for  that 
speech ;  he  had  interviewed  the  king  and  had  apparently  tried 
to  give  James  his  honest  opinion  of  him.  In  1605  he  was  more 
obstinate  than  before,  and  was  accordingly  deprived.  By  1606 
however  he  bad  been  restored,  and  to  our  surprise  we  learn  from 
the  visitation  books  of  that  year  that  he  had  '  provided  bis  habit 
according  to  the  Canon.'  John  Harrison  of  Histon,  Cambridg8> 
shire,  was  about  to  be  deprived,  and  sentence  in  fact  waa  on  the 
point  of  being  pronounced  when  it  was  recalled.*' 

One  of  the  chief  puritans  in  Essex,  Bichard  Bogars,  a  man 
whom  Adam  Winthrop  listened  to  with  approval,  vas  threatened 
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He  proceeds  to  take  up  at  great  length  what  can  be  eaii 
of  episcopacy.*^ 

The  defection  of  such  men  as  Sparke  and  Do^ 
naturally  treated  by  the  more  extreme  puritans  as  ran 
the  selling  of  their  Lord  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  Wl 
its  cause,  the  fact  is  for  us  profoundly  significant.  In  8 
attested  cases  of  puritan  leaders  the  efifect  of  the  depri^ 
to  draw  them  into  the  established  church,  not  to  drive  i 
it.  They  came  in  moreover,  not  with  declarations  that 
upon  compulsion  and  against  their  more  mature  convictio 
open  protestations  of  allegiance  and  with  statements  oi 
viction  that  the  position  which  the  church  had  assnm 
only  expedient  but  consonant  with  scripture.  Nor  did  t 
of  the  radicals  leave  the  church :  they  looked  forward 
the  new  session  of  parliament,  began  preparing  anew  the 
and  their  measures  for  rendering  the  episcopal  position 
While  the  party  had  met  with  a  crushing  defeat  and  I 
numerous  and  serious  defections,  it  had  by  no  means  gi^ 
of  making  good  eventually  their  claim  to  remain  within 
without  conforming  to  the  authority  of  the  bishops. 

BOLAND  C 
**  A  Sermon  defending  the  Honourable  Function  of  Bishops,  16(K 
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their  work,  soon  foand  that  caution  and  reserve  were  the  real 
motives  of  England's  attitude.  Charles  II  delayed  to  promise 
assistance  against  Sweden  until  Clarendon  had  assured  himself 
that  there  was  no  imminent  need  of  it.^  In  1668  Brandt  repeatedly 
complained  that  he  could  have  no  influence  at  the  English  courl 
unless  he  were  able  to  satisfy  its  curiosity  about  his  master's 
negotiations  with  France.^^  A  characteristic  which  predominated 
in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Bestoration  government  was  beginning 
to  take  form  and  to  manifest  itself:  England  could  take  the  lead, 
and  might  then  have  a  perfect  control  of  affairs,  or  else  she  might 
follow  the  lead  of  others,  and  must  in  that  case  leave  somethinf 
to  the  discretion  of  others  ;  but  what  she  tried  all  along  was  to  line 
an  impossible  compromise  and  to  make  others  act  at  her  owi 
discretion.  That  most  foreign  powers  were  labouring  at  the  same 
hopeless  problem  could  be  no  excuse.  It  should  have  made  resolu- 
tion the  more  urgent. 

The  situation  at  the  beginning  of  the  Dutch  war  in  1664  showec 
this  very  distinctly.  Brandt,  who  had  left  London  in  February  1664 
returned  late  in  the  same  year  to  recommend  his  elector's  interesti 
to  the  enemies  of  Holland.^^  But  his  mention  of  the  Hofyser  deb 
case  on  21  September /I  October  1664  was  met  by  the  king  oi 
28  December/ 7  January  with  a  reference  to  article  6  of  the  treaty  a 
1661.^^  And  though  England  could  hardly  pretend  to  be  on  th 
defensive  against  Holland,  yet  the  casm  foederis  might  seem  I 
have  been  caused  by  the  English  troubles  in  the  North  Sea.  Bm 
how  could  England  expect  the  elector  to  interpret  his  duties  loyalk 
if  it  was  not  itself  ready  to  do  the  same  ^nd  to  espouse  his  Cl^i 
difficulties?  Thus  the  practical  consequences  which  should  ha^ 
followed  this  alliance  were  again  stayed.  At  that  moment  the  0X3 
thing  Brandt  could  obtain  was  that  in  February  1665  England  ; 
last  consented  to  guarantee  the  peace  of  Oliva,  which  had  n<» 
ceased  to  be  of  any  great  practical  value.^^  It  so  happened  t&e 
Brandenburg  succeeded  in  arranging  its  own  affairs,  and  EnglaiH 
had  once  more  to  seek  its  help  under  less  favourable  conditionfl 
Frederick  William  on  his  own  account  came  to  an  understandin 
with  his  German  neighbours  Neuburg  and  Miinster,  so  that  in  theu 
treaties  at  Dorsten  in  February  1665  even  the  question  of  Jiiliclu 
Cleve  protestantism  was  settled  independently  of  England.**  Anf 
when  in  the  following  autumn  Holland  and  France  on  the  one  side 
and  England  and  Sweden  on  the  other,  threatened  the  empire  with  thi 

^  Brandt's  letter  of  19/29  September  1662,  ibid,  p.  700. 

«»  Cp.  his  letters  of  1/10  April,  19/29  June,  17/27  July,  ibid.  706,  707. 

»  His  instructions  of  8/18  July  1664,  ibid,  xii.  (ed.  F.  Hirsch,  1892),  614,  615. 

"  Ibid,  pp.  617,  618  and  620,  621. 

»*  Ibid.  p.  607,  note  8. 

'*  M.  Philippson,  Der  Orosse  KurfUrst  (Berlin,  1897-1903),  11.  61. 
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on  the  prospect  of  an  Anglo- Spanish  treaty  and  on  the  adyant 
which  Holland's  defeat  would  offer  to  the  emperor.*^  On  his 
through  Germany  Garlingford  was  commissioned  to  find  out  in 
same  tentative  manner  the  attitude  of  the  most  important  Ger 
princes.''  He  saw  Philip  William  of  Neuburg  at  Bensberg  beti 
1  and  4  October.  The  count  openly  declared  that  he  dared 
stir  without  the  consent  of  Louis  XIY,  to  whom  his  counci 
Baron  Lerodt,  had  gone  as  an  envoy.  Between  4  and  9  Oct 
Carlingford  was  with  the  elector  of  Cologne  at  Amsberg.  Al 
could  move  Maximilian  Henry  to  do  was  to  write  a  verbose 
empty  letter  to  the  king.  His  visit  to  the  English  ally,  the  bii 
of  Miinster,  in  his  camp  at  Meppen  between  10  and  26  Oct 
imbued  him  with  a  very  gloomy  view  of  that  prince's  position 
prospects.  The  dukes  Ernest  Augustus,  George  William,  and  J 
Frederick  of  Brunswick-Liineburg,  on  whom  Carlingford  waite 
Iburg,  Celle,  and  Hanover,  between  26  October  and  5  Novem 
referred  to  each  other,  to  Brandenburg,  and  to  Sweden  as  powei 
be  asked  for  their  opinion,  but  Carlingford  might  have  unders 
that  they  were  secretly  completing  an  alliance  with  Holland, 
elector  of  Brandenburg  was  equally  reserved,  and  would  not  proi 
anything  certain,  when  Carlingford  met  him  at  Hamm  on  10  Jfo\ 
ber,  and  again  at  Lippstadt  about  28  November.  Of  Landg 
Ernest  of  Hesse-Cassel  the  envoy  wrote  about  the  middl 
November :  ^ 

He  is  willing  to  engage  for  the  King  but  will  expect  money,  if 
such  person  upon  such  terms  be  thought  useful,  this  man  has  repntf 
and  interest  enough,he  will  not  serve  by  any  commission  but  the  Ei] 

With  each  of  these  German  states  the  question  in  reality  was  t 
whether  England  was  willing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  lea< 
them,  and  nothing  could  come  of  declining,  to  face  the  question 
to  answer  it.     The  last  of  the  princes  Carlingford  turned  to 
the  elector  of  Mainz.    But  John  Philip  wrote  to  Charles  U 
4  December  much  in  the  same  terms  as  his  brother  of  Cologne 
done. 

The  aspect  of  German  affairs  at  the  end  of  Carlingford's  di; 
matic  journey  cannot  be  better  described  than  by  his  own  words  i 
letter  from  Frankfort  of  the  end  of  November.^^  In  it  he  related 
bishop  of  Miinster's  retreat  from  Friesland,  and  then  continued : 

Nor  can  I  imagine  how  the  Bishop  can   either  provide  or  prese 

**  Cp.  Memoirs,  pp.  31  flE. 

'^*  For  the  following,  see  the  Memoirs  of  tlie  Taaffe  Family  and  the  State  Paj 
Foreign,  Germany,  States,  56 :  the  dates  here  given  are  N.S.  See  also  *  Charlc 
and  the  Bishop  of  Monster  in  the  Anglo-Dutch  War  of  1666,*  ante,  vol.  xxL  6S 
October  1906. 

■•  Memoirs,  p.  56. 

'*  Ibidn  pp.  55,  56,  without  date,  but  dated  from  internal  evidence. 
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necessary  and  the  conjuncture  very  unfit  for  bringing  the  Oran 
claims  .against  Holland  to  the  fore.  A  second  memorial 
7/17  December  1665  Vane  supported  on  his  own  account  by  i 
offer  of  subsidies,  first  of  30,000,  then  even  of  50,000  dollars  f 
an  attack  on  Holland  by  Brandenburg  with  7,000  foot  and  6,0( 
horse.  Immediately  he  was  rebuked  by  his  government  for  e 
ceeding  his  powers.  And  when  the  commissioners  on  22  E 
cember/1  January  declared  themselves  unable  to  go  beyond 
neutral  attitude,  any  grant  was  scornfully  rejected  by  Morice  ai 
Clarendon.  The  elector  wished  to  arrange  a  meeting  betwe 
Vane  and  the  Dutch  envoy  at  his  court,  Beverlingen,  in  order 
act  as  mediator,  but  in  spite  of  Vane's  readiness  the  conference  d 
not  coiQe  off.  For  a  moment  there  were  hopes  of  the  emperoi 
making  a  decisive  move  in  Flanders,  but  they  vanished  as  sa 
as  they  rose.  On  6/16  February  1666  Frederick  William  renew 
his  defensive  league  with  Holland.  On  the  same  day  Vane  was  i 
accredited  for  his  return  to  England.'*^ 

With  him  went  the  elector's  secretary,  Luke  von  Achen, 
justify  his  master's  attitude.  His  mission  was  an  act  of  courtee 
and  the  proposition  he  brought  of  a  mediation  between  Holland  ai 
England  might  have  seemed  to  deserve  the  latter's  attention.  Bi 
the  English  government  observed  with  anger  and  anxiety  the  effe 
that  the  influence  of  Brandenburg  produced  in  the  Dutch  seal 
and  first  of  all  the  desertion  of  its  only  German  ally,  the  bishop  • 
Miinster.  Achen  was  therefore  not  admitted  into  the  presence 
the  king  at  all,  but  left  London  on  7/17  March  1666  with  a  som* 
what  questionable  assurance  from  the  chancellor,  that  the  electa 
would  have  served  his  own  advantage  better  by  joining  the  Englii 
side.^^  The  question  of  the  mediation  had  scarcely  been  mentionei 
yet  it  was  not  only  the  aim  of  Achen's  visit,  but  the  central  proble] 
of  the  political  situation.  The  inclination  of  England  to  a  pea< 
could  not  be  doubted.  It  was,  moreover,  certain  that  France  di 
not  obstruct  that  peace  as  such.  Everything  turned  on  whi 
might  follow  the  peace.  The  formal  necessity  that  according  i 
the  diplomatic  custom  of  the  age  a  neutral  state  should  initiate  an 
superintend  the  agreement  between  the  parties  became  of  grei 
material  importance,  because  it  would  determine  the  combinatioi 
of  the  future.  If  the  mediation  was  the  work  of  anti- French  L 
fluence,  France  must  suffer  from  this  ascendency.  Everyone  kn^ 
that  the  next  great  fight  would  be  one  between  those  old  riv^ 
Bourbon  and  Habsburg  over  the  Spanish  succession.  The  way 
which  England  and  Holland  disengaged  themselves  from  the  c 
quarrel  would  decide  the  way  in  which  they  would  engage  in  ti 
new  one*    Though  this  situation  was  perfectly  obvious,  the  chan<x 

■MtoAce,  zL  676>9 ;  Letterbook,  pp.  9  ff.,  19-23,  S8, 6< 
«  tlrkundm  und  AktensHloke,  xiL  629, 680. 
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Brandt's  reserve  kept  the  question  of  the  mediation  in  the  back- 
ground. 

But  about  the  same  time  Charles  IFs  ambassador  at  Madrid, 
the  earl  of  Sandwich,  said  to  the  emperor*s  Spanish  ambassador, 
Count  Potting, 

que  le  roi  d'Angleterre  assurait,  qu'il  avait  la  paix  de  la  France  en 
ses  mains  toutes  les  fois  qu'il  lui  plairait,  et  que  la  France  loi  offirait 
la  meme  ligue  qu'il  faisait  k  I'Espagne.^ 

Here  the  essence  of  the  English  position  is  plainly  expressed.    It 
was  the  least  that  England  could  possibly  ask  of  the  anti-French 
powers  that  they  should  enter  into  some  sort  of  competition  with 
France  for  England's  favour.    As  it  was,  neither  the  feeble  con- 
servatism shown  by  the  emperor  nor  the  mixture  of  conceit  and. 
weakness  exhibited  by  the  Spanish  government  was  able  to  impose 
on  Charles  II.     The  diplomatic  abilities  of  Lisola  were  needed  to 
secure  to  Leopold,  by  arrangement  with  the  other  mediators,  a 
share  in  the  mediation  between  England  and  the  States-general. 
From  April  to  August  1667  he  changed  his  residence   for  the 
Hague  and  Holland,  where  the  negotiations  of  peace  began.'^ 
Brandt  could  not  even  obtain  as  much  as  Lisola.    Brandenburg 
was  granted  a  place  in  the  conference  at  Breda,  but  not  a  formal 
mediatorship.     Brandt  and  Blaspeil,  Weiman*s  successor  at  the 
Hague,  were  ordered  to  go  to  Breda.     Brandt  left  London  in  June 
1667.    But  before  they  were  ready  to  start  from  the  Hague,  peace 
between  England  and  Holland  was  concluded  on  81  July  1667,  and 
the  inclusion  of  Brandenburg  in  the  instrument  was  all  they  could 
eflfect  by  way  of  addition.  ^^ 

In  the  meantime  the  long-expected  new  departure  in  European 
politics  had  taken  place.  By  a  monstrous  double  game  Louis  XIV 
had  frustrated  English  diplomacy  at  Madrid  and  Lisbon,  and 
separated  Spain  from  the  only  ally  which  was  at  present  available. 
At  the  very  moment  when  he  had  succeeded  in  making  the  rupture 
between  Portugal  and  Spain  quite  incurable  he  bound  Portugal  to 
France  by  the  offensive  alliance  of  1  March  1667,  and  declared 
war  against  Spain  on  8  May  following.  When  England  got  its 
hands  free  from  the  Dutch  war  there  was  no  anti-French  party 
which  Charles  could  have  joined.  Thus  it  impUed  an  excess  o: 
independence  and  self-consciousness  on  the  part  of  Charles  not 
follow  the  example  of  Portugal,  and  to  keep  to  the  neutral  an< 
mediatory  attitude  which  he,  like  Sweden  and  Holland,  had  adopted- 
Brandenburg,  though  it  had  been  slow  in  regard  to  the  trea 

^  Mignet,  Nigociationa  relatives  d  la  Succession  d'Espa^ie,  i.  498 :  letter  of  th. 
archbishop  of  Embrun  to  Louis  XIV,  Madrid',  24  September  1666. 
*>  Klopp,  Der  Fall  des  Hatises  Stuart  (Wien,  1874),  L  152-82. 
><  Urkunden  UTid  Aktenstiicke,  zii.  633-8,  656. 
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of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (10/20  April).  Nor  was  Brandt  able  to  com 
when  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  England  formed  the  des 
of  a  joint  guarantee  to  be  given  for  it  by  the  triple  alliance,  Sp 
the  emperor,  and  Brandenburg  (6/16  May). 

He  left  England  in  September  without  having  reached  an  agi 
ment,  but  not  without  having  impressed  upon  his  government 
striking  statement  Arlington  had  made  to  him  of  England's  rig 
and  duties  as  umpire  of  the  present  political  conjuncture.'^^ 

Frankreich  werde  man,  wenn  Colbert  komme,  zu  obligieren  sad 
Spanien  konnte  England  als  dem  schwacheren  Theile,  so  lange 
Frieden  hielte,  nicht  obliegen,  mit  Schweden  stande  es  besser  als  je 
er  ware  versichert,  dass  der  Beichskanzler  nicht  das  umstossen  kon 
was  der  sohwedische  Senat  mit  England  und  Holland  geschlossen,  Di 
mark  hatte  England  viel  zuwider  gethan,  man  wiirde  es  aber  um  Erl 
ung  des  Friedens  nicht  rachen,  der  Konig  hoffte,  der  Eurfiirst  w< 
helfen,  dass  der  Zwist  wegen  der  erhohten  Zolle  abgethan  wiirde, 
Holland  suchte  man  englischerseits  in  ewiger  Freundscl^aft  zu  blei 
wenn  nur  die  Gommercia  nicht  zu  neuen  Missverstandnissen  An 
gaben,  er  hoffte,  der  Eurfiirst  werde  sich  bemiihen,  ein  gutes  Yerha] 
zwischen  beiden  Machten  zu  erhalten.  Alle  englisohe  reflexionea 
Deutschland  gingen  dahin,  wie  man  mit  dem  Kaiser  und  dem  Eurfur 
in  gutem  Yertrauen  leben  moge,  und  wiirde  man,  wenn  der  Eurfiirst  j 
die  Garantie  mitbelieben  wollte,  desto  geneigter  sein,  die  zehnjafa 
Allianz,  die  Prinz  Maurice  gemacht,  zu  verlangem  und  zu  vermehren 

The  full  truth  of  this  statement  neither  could  even  realise  at 
time.  Since  his  secret  treaty  with  France  in  February  1668 
emperor  was  practically  eliminated  from  any  serious  coalii 
against  Louis  XIY,  with  whom  he  had  concerted  the  arrangemen 
the  Spanish  succession  beforehand.  Considering  this,  the  eff< 
of  Lisola  for  his  master's  reception  into  the  triple  alliance  wer 
melancholy  waste  of  power,  a  useless  expenditure  of  diplom 
activity  which  might  have  been  most  valuable  and  most  effect 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Lisola's  reports  to  Yienna  between  1 
and  1671  seldom  reached  the  emperor's  person  and  were  frequei 
kept  back  by  Lobkowitz  and  Chancellor  Hocher.^® 

Though  the  leading  motive  of  the  imperial  policy  was  t 
unknown,  its  effects  were  generally  felt.  Again,  therefore,  Engli 
had  to  reckon  with  the  single  states  if  it  expected  any  Qem 
support  to  the  policy  embodied  in  the  triple  alliance.  The  day 
Carlingford's  mission  seemed  to  be  revived.  Charles  II  triec 
win  the  elector  of  Saxony  by  investing  him  with  the  garter,  wl: 

"  Urkunden  und  AktenstUcke,  zii.  663,  664,  671,  672 ;  relation  dated  18/28  \ 
1668. 

**  Klopp,  i.  255.  A.  F.  Pribram,  Osterreichiache  StaatsvertrOge,  EngUmd  (I 
brack,  1907),  prints  on  p.  158  an  interesting  draft  made  by  Lisola  lor  a  onioii  beti 
the  triple  alliance  on  the  one  side,  and  the  emperor,  Mainz,  Trier,  and  LoxxaiiMt 
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given  as  to  how  the  enlargement  of  the  triple  alliance  was  to  I 
effected.  The  conferences  which  Sylvins  was  to  hold  on  that  hea 
with  Temple  and  with  De  Witt  cannot  have  had  results  of  an 
great  importance.  When  Sylvias  foond  the  dukes  of  Lunebux 
willing  to  come  into  the  Hague  aUiance,  he  was  at  once  obliged  1 
refer  them  to  Holland  for  the  execution  of  their  intention.  Thei 
own  wishes  were  limited  to  the  demand  that  the  title  of  Highnef 
should  be  given  to  them  in  return  for  that  of  Majesty  which  the 
gave  to  Charles  U.     Sylvius  was  very  hopeful : 

n  ne  tient  presentement  que  an  Boy  d'aaoir  un  grand  interest  dai 
lAllemagne  comme  il  a  fait  desja  un  grand  progres  dans  le  party  pri 
testant,  qui  est  le  plus  puissant  et  le  plus  considerable  de  lEmpire  quai: 
il  est  bien  uny,  je  suis  comme  asseur^  quil  peat  achever  a  se  Tacquer 
absolument  sans  que  cela  lay  couste  que  an  pea  de  ciuillit^.^^ 

But  he  had  not  an  equally  easy  task  in  Brandenburg.  That  I 
should  take  the  Brunswicks  first  was  suggested  to  him  by  the 
geographical  position.  None  the  less  the  sensitive  ambition  of  tl 
elector  Frederick  William  felt  this  very  natural  proceeding  as 
neglect.  When  Sylvius  reached  Berlin  the  elector  had  just  left  fc 
his  northern  capital,  Konigsberg,  and  even  when  he  went  to  fin 
him  there  this  trifling  reason  was  very  possibly  an  additional  di£E 
culty  in  his  way,  though  on  the  recommendation  of  the  princes 
palatine  Elizabeth  he  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  elector's  siste 
Dorothea  duchess  of  Gourland.^^  In  his  first  audiences  on  22  May 
1  June  and  7/17  June  1669  Sylvius  merely  delivered  Charles  II* 
congratulations  upon  Frederick  William's  second  marriage,  wiil 
the  princess  Dorothea  of  Holstein  and  the  birth  of  a  son  by  hei 
The  diplomatic  conferences  with  President  Schwerin  Sylvius  opene 
cautiously  by  the  declaration  that  his  commission  was  not  to  con 
elude  anything,  but  to  clear  up  mutual  relations.  So  both  wer 
comparatively  outspoken.  Sylvius  declared  that  the  great  surety  c 
the  present  English  policy  was  the  unpopularity  of  France  in  th 
country  and  in  parliament.  Schwerin  confessed  that  for  the  electo 
the  question  was  largely  one  of  advantages  and  subsidies,  that  h 
at  least  expected  complete  security  in  any  enterprise,  and,  abov 
all,  the  communication  of  the  secret  articles  in  the  allianeeJ 
When  on  29  June/ 9  July  Sylvius  asked  Arlington  for  his  revocatio 
he  was 

tres  asseur^  qui  si  les  conditions  sont  tant  soit  pea  raisonnablee  qa 
[the  Elector]  sengagera  sans  difficalte  dans  le  party  de  la  triple  Alliance. 

*«  Letters  to  Arlington,  Celle,  13/23  April,  and  Berlin,  15/25  May  1669  (St« 
Papers,  Foreign,  Qermany,  States,  58). 

*^  Letter  to  Arlington,  11/21  June  1669  {ubi  supra), 

•*  Urkunden  und  AktensiUcke,  xii.  672-4 ;  Pafendorf,  Oesta  Fnderici  OuUkim 
xi.  74. 
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with  the  difficult  task  of  preventing  such  a  repetition.  Of  coui 
everything  depended  on  the  support  which  France  would  give 
his  mission.  His  baits  to  the  German  princes,  his  promises 
security  to  neutrals,  and  subsidies  and  conquests  to  allies,  w 
meaningless  without  the  approval  of  Louis  XIY,  through  wh< 
their  realisation  was  to  be  effected.  Lockhart  therefore  went  fi 
to  Paris  to  concert  his  proceedings  with  the  French  governme 
At  Versailles  on  Sunday  24  March/ 8  April  he  spoke  in  pul; 
audience  to  the  French  king  and  in  private  conversations  to  1 
leading  statesmen  Pomponne,  Colbert,  Louvois,  and  Tureni 
Three  days  later  he  wrote  to  Arlington, 

Upon  the  whole  your  lordship  will  perceave  that  they  inclyn  as  much 
draw  their  sword  as  their  purse,  and  wherein  their  offers  of  mony  may  i 
short  of  those  made  by  the  Dutch  they  intend  to  cache  (eke)  it  out  w 
menace. 

But  from  the  very  beginning  his  German  journey  did  not  ans'^ 
these  expectations.  Before  he  reached  his  first  destination  he  xi 
at  Frankfort  the  marquis  of  St.  G6ran  who  came  back  from  Beri 
without  having  gained  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  either  I 
money  ^®  or  menaces.  Very  much  discouraged  Lockhart  proceedi 
on  his  way,  only  pour  rrCen  retirer  le  plustost  que  me  serapoaiU 
as  he  intimated  to  Pomponne.  The  landgravine  of  Hesse,  wl 
received  him  at  Cassel  on  12/22  April,  showed  herself  very  anxioi 
about  the  protestant  cause,  and  professed  to  have  had  no  overtor 
yet  from  France,  but  many  from  the  States-general.  The  duke 
Hanover,  whom  Lockhart  saw  at  his  capital  on  17/27  April,  . 

was  sorry  he  cowld  not  in  this  juncture  witness  his  zeale  for  his  Majesti 
service  in  the  way  was  desyerd,  he  was  but  one  and  could  not  seperatte  frc 
the  other  princes  of  the  Empyre,  which  he  as  well  as  others  was  both ' 
Oath  and  Interest  oblidgd  to  defend ;  for  his  part  he  was  satisfied  w 
the  assurances  I  had  given  him  that  nothing  in  prejudice  of  the  peace 
the  Empyre  was  intended,  but  he  neither  cowld  prevent  nor  remoove  ' 
jealosy es  of  others. 

The  elector  Frederick  William  did  not  even  take  the  trouble 
explain  so  much.  He  was  short  and  obscure  and  talked  abo 
Sweden,  when  Lockhart,  in  the  name  of  Charles  H,  *  offered  to  I 
come  garranty  for  the  French.'  As  a  matter  of  fact  Lockhart  bs 
audience  on  the  very  eve  of  the  alliance  which  the  elector  contract 
on  26  April/ 6  May  1672  with  St.  Geran's  diplomatic  antagonist  tt 
Dutch  minister  Amerongen.**^  The  interests  of  Germany  bega 
slowly  to  clash  with  those  of  France.     Lockhart*s  presence  becan 

^  He  was  said  to  have  spent  60,000  ducats  on  bribes  (Swan  to  Arlington,  6  ICi 
1672,  State  Papers,  Foreign,  Germany,  Hanse  Towns,  11). 
••  Philippson,  u.  262. 
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Eannoveranamy  Coloniensem  etcetera  nbi  (nisi  nos  fama  multam  fefellit) 
ciii]do  plus  oommeatasaooeptam  est  et  minus  argenti  relictum  qnam  in 
Clivensi? 


It  iras  certainly  a  good  diplomatic  stroke  to  ignore  the  wider  rights 
€>f  national  defence  which  Louis  XIV  had  given  to  Brandenburg, 
and    to  treat  its  activity  merely  under  the  narrowest  aspect  of 
self^protection.    In  spite  of  its  impertinent  expression,  this  con- 
ion  was  not  perhaps  without  influence  on  Brandenburg's  policy. 
after  the  failure  of  the  marriage  negotiation  the  emperor 
the  energetic  anti- French  policy,  the  elector  also  retired 
to    ^    purely  egotistic  position  and  made  his  peace  with  France 
*t    "Vossem  on  27   May-6  June  1673.     He  had  at   first  highly 
resented  the  English  affront.    He  had  answered  Charles  II  sharply 
(^1    January  1678)  and  wrote  on  the  margin  of  a  memorial  of 
Resident  Schwerin's : 

WTenn  mit  Frankreich  gesohlossen  wird,  ist  nicht  notig  in  England  zu 
lebielien,  denn  mit  Englische  zu  traktieren  hab  ich  Bedenken,  weil  sie 
^pertinent  sein. 

^one  the  less  he  afterwards  welcomed  the  English  guarantee  of  the 

P^^ce  of  YoBsem,  and  an  exchange  of  polite  letters  with  Charles  II 

<A  tbat  head  (dated  15/25  September  and  19/29  November  1673) 

^^-^Btablishedy  at  least  externally,  the  former  good  relations  between 

ttie  princes." 

The  movements  of  the  European  states  round  the  French  king 
^^re  like   the   fluttering  of  insects  attracted   by  the  flame,  now 
^  wider  and  now   in  narrower  circles.     Brandenburg  was  for  a 
while  drawn   towards  the   light,  but  already  the  English  policy 
^*gan  to  flutter  back  from  it.     The  mission  of  Lockhart,  and  also 
fte  battles  at  sea,  revealed  a  certain  lack  of  understanding  between 
tiie  enemies  of  Holland.     The  farce  of  the  peace  conference  at 
Cologne,  practically   broken   up   in   August   1673,   although   not 
lonnally  discontinued  until  March  1674,  did  much  to  expose  the 
^^Jiscnipulous  proceedings  of  France.    In  August  1673  the  emperor, 
^pun,  and  Holland  united  publicly  against  Louis  XIV.     The  in- 
^gnation  of  the  English  people  rose  high  in  parliament,  and  by 
*«ptace  of  9;  19  February  167-4  England  retired  from  the  Dutch 

i^W-  Yet  it  once  more  evaded  the  consequences  of  such  a  step, 
wuia  XIVs  invasion  of  the  Palatinate  in  March  roused  all 
^nnany  against  him.  The  most  faithful  of  his  adherents,  Cologne 
^i  Miinster,  left  his  side  in  April.  In  May  even  the  diet  resolved 
^  declare  war  against  him  in  the  name  of  the  em])ire.  All  that 
'•^gUnd  did  was  to  offer  its  mediation  to  Lisola  at  the  Hague  on 

*  Sute  P»pen,  Foreign,  Germany,  States,  69 ;  Pufondorf,  xi.  74  tl. ;  K.  Ilirsch, 
^"^^^niiurg  und  England,  1674-y  (Berlin.  1898-9),  p.  4. 
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present  stage  of  the  mediation  his  mission  might  appear  as  if  i 
only  object  were  to  gratify  France.  He  would  have  liked  direct 
to  suggest  that  Fiirstenberg  should  be  in  the  custody  of  Englai 
instead  of  that  of  a  neutral  power,  which  might  arouse  the  emperoi 
suspicion.  Nor  did  his  reception  at  Vienna  allay  his  apprebe: 
sions.  After  answering  two  memorials  of  Skelton  (8/13  and  11 
21  July)  by  refusals  (2/19  and  18/28  July)  the  emperor  wrote 
Charles  11  on  3/18  August  in  a  '  dry  style,'  of  which  Skelton  wro 
dejectedly  that '  if  the  Bishop  of  Strasburg  himselfe  had  sent  to  tl 
Emperor  in  his  brothers  behalfe  he  could  not  have  had  a  mo 
slighting  answer.'  Leopold  regarded  the  captivity  of  his  mort 
enemy  as  a  point  of  honour.  The  result  of  Skelton's  importnni 
was  that  the  prince  was  more  strictly  confined.^  About  the  sao 
time  the  nunzio  Bonvisi  supported  the  English  request,  and  propo» 
to  deliver  Fiirstenberg  to  the  pope,  who  had  once  before  successful 
interposed  to  save  his  life.  In  spite  of  his  well-known  piety,  tl 
emperor  declined  this  overture  too  (14/24  August).  At  lastFurstei 
berg  declared,  or,  according  to  Skelton,^*^  was  forced  to  declare,  h 
wish  to  be  left  at  Neustadt  until  the  peace.  The  main  business  • 
England  came  to  a  prosperous  conclusion  in  the  same  autum 
Upon  a  memorial  presented  by  Skelton  on  28  October/ 7  Novemb 
1676  the  emperor  on  20/30  November  gave  full  power  to  Strat 
mann,  his  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  to  treat  in  his  name  for  peat 
with  Sweden  and  France  at  Nimeguen.^  Skelton  remained  ) 
Vienna  as  an  envoy  for  some  years.  He  continued  to  assume  tl 
airs  of  a  protector  of  Fiirstenberg.  As  late  as  on  8/18  March  16*! 
he  had  a  conference  with  Chancellor  Hocher,  in  which  it  was  agree 
that  the  prince  should  be  allowed  greater  freedom  and  be  removf 
into  better  air.®'^ 

One  characteristic  of  the  European  opposition  against  Louis  XI 
is  that  its  best  political  ideas  were  afterthoughts.  Thus  it  was  du 
ing  the  first  stage  of  the  Nimeguen  negotiations  that  the  greate 
scheme  ever  formed  against  France  seemed  on  the  point  of  i 
versing  the  whole  situation.  Its  origin  was  largely  due  to  t! 
Dutch  government,  if  not  to  the  personal  initiative  of  the  prin 
of  Orange.^  The  plan  was  that  Holland,  Spain,  and  the  empen 
should  begin  united  diplomatic  action  at  the  English  court,  with  i 
view  to  an  offensive  alliance  of  the  four  powers  against  France 
The  Dutch  and  Spanish  ambassadors,  Van  Beuningen  and  Borga 
maniero,  had  already  set  to  work  when  the  emperor's  envoj 
extraordinary,  Count  Charles  Waldstein,  the  lord  steward  of  th< 

•*  Skelton  to  Jenkins,  13/23  July  1676. 

*"»  To  Jenkins,  27  Augu8t/6  September  1676. 

**  The  credentials,  All  Souls'  College  MS.  212,  p.  179. 

*'  Upon  the  whole  cp.  State  Papers,  Foreign,  Gennany,  Empire,  15. 

"  Klopp,  u.  54. 
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font  assez  olairement  connoistre,  qae  malgr6  touies  ses  demonBtratio 
exterieures  de  compassion  pour  la  Ghrestient^  a£9ig6e,  et  de  deference 
la  mediation  de  Vostre  Majesty  il  ne  se  propose  en  luy  mesme  le  zef 
des  Chrestiens,  qae  pour  leur  joug  sous  sa  domination.  C'est  pourquoy 
sou8sign6  ministre  represente  tres-humblement,  et  desire  tres-insiammc 
au  nom  de  I'Empereur  qu'il  plaise  a  Vostre  Majesty  de  donner  les  m&i 
a  la  susdite  Alliance,  et  de  conoourir  avec  TEmpereur  et  ses  Alliez  a 
reduction  d'une  puissance,  laquelle  s'est  en  partie  rendue  formidable  i 
le  trop  grand  desir  de  toute  la  Ghrestient^,  de  jouir  plustot  d'une  Pf 
courte  et  imaginaire,  que  de  I'asseurer  par  les  oommuns  efforts  d'u 
Guerre  juste  et  necessaire.  Le  soussign6  entend  cecy  de  cette  manie 
Sire,  qu'a  moins  Ton  songera  serieusement  et  resolument  de  bon 
les  progrez  de  la  France,  par  la  force  et  par  I'union  de  nos  justes  et  ooi 
munes  Armes,  et  que  Ton  quitte  ce  pemicieux  principe  des  mesofaai 
accommodements,  c'est  sans  aucun  contradict,  qu'il  asseorera  p 
chaque  paix,  qu'il  fera,  les  Gonquestes  de  la  Guerre  precedente,  et  qu 
ira  ainsi  profitant  sur  ses  voisins,  pour  estendre  sa  domination  josquefl 
une  Monarchic  Universelle.  Gy-dessus  le  soussign^  Ministre  demande 
resolution  de  Vostre  Majesty  pour  en  pouvoir  rendre  compte  a  I'Empere 
son  Maistre.  Londres  le  17/27  Juin  1677.  Gharles  Comte 
Waldestein. 

The  case  was  here  stated  with  remarkable  clearness.  If  tl 
present  occasion  was  not  a  good  one  for  making  front  again 
France,  any  future  time  would  be  even  less  so.  Yet  there  was  fl 
old  difficulty.  England  was  not  asked  to  fall  in  with  a  diplomat 
movement  already  set  on  foot,  but  to  take  the  most  decisive  sfa 
towards  creating  one  by  interrupting  the  peace  negotiations  it  hf 
just  succeeded  in  starting.  This,  whatever  the  intrignes  • 
Louis  XIV  may  have  contributed  to  the  same  result,  would  aloi 
have  been  sufficient  to  condemn  the  emperor's  proposal  in  tl 
eyes  of  the  English  government.  It  first  tried  to  avoid  answerii 
the  proposal  altogether.  When,  two  months  later,  Wal^ste 
pressed  it  to  answer,  V^illiamson  declared  in  the  king's  name  th 
Gharles  II  thought  it  unreasonable  to  destroy  the  work  of  his  Of 
mediation  by  raising  a  new  war.^^  The  negotiations  on  the  pn 
ject  dragged  on  during  all  the  stages  of  the  Nimeguen  congr^s 
But  it  was  peculiar  to  the  age  that  possibilities  of  such  conjunctior: 
could  only  last  for  a  moment.  They  were  brought  about  casual! 
by  extraordinary  efforts,  which  relaxed  when  they  were  not  r^ 
sponded  to.  This  became  evident  at  the  very  moment  when  tb 
anti-French  scheme  began  to  be  partly  realised.  On  4/ 14  Novembe 
the  prince  of  Orange  married  the  duke  of  York's  daughter.  O 
31  December  / 10  January  1677-8  England  allied  itself  with  Ho 
land  in  order  to  force  their  peace  conditions  upon  Louis  XIV.  I 
was  proposed  that  English  troops  should  cross  to  garrison  Ostenc 
and  on  29  January/ 8  February  Borgomaniero  consented  toih 

•^  Foreign  Entry  Book  56,  pp.  262  ff. 
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The  Missions  of  William  Grenville  to 
the  Hagtce  and  Versailles  in  1787 

THE  career  of  WDliam  Grenville,  who  was  to  become  Lo 
Grenville  and  foreign  secretary  during  the  latter  part  of  t 
long  administration  of  the  younger  Pitt,  is  so  important  that  it  m 
be  well  to  give  some  account  here  respecting  his  first  diplomat 
missions  on  which  we  have  definite  information.  As  is  well  know 
he  was  cousin  to  Pitt,  was  born  in  the  same  year,  1759,  and  servi 
in  the  first  ministry  of  that  statesman,  as  joint  paymaster  of  tl 
forces.  In  that  capacity  he  required  to  know  something  of  tl 
trend  of  foreign  affairs ;  but  the  determination  to  make  use  of  hi 
as  special  envoy  in  the  two  difficult  missions  in  the  year  1787  sees 
to  have  been  due  to  the  sense  of  confidence  which  his  coolnec 
common-sense,  and  freedom  from  spasmodic  impulses  universal 
inspired.  The  former  of  these  missions,  that  to  the  Hague  in  tl 
month  of  July  1787,  need  not  be  referred  to  in  detail,  partly  becau 
I  have  failed  to  find  the  instructions  issued  to  him  for  that  purpofi 
but  mainly  because  the  letters  which  passed  between  him  and  Pi 
at  that  time  have  been  printed  in  the  addenda  to  the  '  Manuscrip 
of  J.  B.  Fortescue,  Esq.,'  ^  commonly  known  as  The  Dropmo 
Papers.  Seeing  that  the  second  mission  was  of  great  important 
and  was  closely  connected  with  that  to  the  Hague,  it  may  be  wc 
to  present  a  few  introductory  remarks,  in  order  to  explain  t] 
significance  of  the  crisis  in  the  United  Provinces  which  tik. 
threatened  to  bring  about  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Fram. 
and  which  Grenville  in  some  measure  helped  to  avert. 

The  dispute  arose,  nominally  at  least,  out  of  the  opposing  claJ. 
of  William  V,  the  stadtholder  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  of  t 
democrats,  or  Patriots,  with  respect  to  his  prerogatives  and  t 
relations  of  the  seven  component  provinces  to  the  central  pow€ 
The  feud  was  of  old  standing.  The  union  of  those  provinces  n 
of  the  loosest  character ;  and  at  every  time  of  war,  the  need  * 
a  more  centralised  administration  was  urgently  felt,  while,  o 
the  recurrence  of  peace,  the  movement  of  affairs  tended  i 
favour  of  provincial  rights.  After  a  period  of  suppression  ib 
stadtholderate   was   revived   in   1747,   and    the   constitution  c 

>  YoL  ui.  p.  408  seq. 
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France  to  abridge  the  most  important  rights  of  the  stadholder,  if  not  t 
deprive  him  altogether  of  his  office  and  to  change  in  many  esaentu 
parts  the  constitution  of  the  republic,  have  gradually  excited  a  spirit  < 
resistance  in  the  majority  of  the  provinces ;  and  the  situation  grew  e 
critical  towards  the  beginning  of  this  smnmer  that  it  seemed  probabl 
that  the  contest  would  be  decided  by  the  sword. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  ministers  of  this  country  to  be  indifferent  I 
the  event,  as  the  success  of  the  French  party  could  hardly  fail  to  rend( 
the  republic  so  dependent  on  France  as  to  give  that  court  the  absolut 
disposal  of  its  force  and  resources.  From  the  maritime  strength  whio 
it  might  at  least  be  made  capable  of  exerting  (when  acting  onder  tl 
direction  of  France,  who  would  naturally  turn  everything  to  thi 
object),  from  its  local  position,  and  particularly  from  that  of  its  depei 
dencies  in  India,  I  need  not  point  out  to  your  lordship  how  much  th 
country  would  have  to  apprehend  from  such  an  event  in  any  war  in  whic 
we  may  be  hereafter  engaged. 

The  prospect  was  the  more  alarming  as  France  gave  open  encourage 
ment  to  her  friends  in  Holland,  and  there  was  even  an  appearance  thfl 
if  they  were  too  weak  to  carry  the  point  themselves  she  would  suppoi 
them  by  force.  At  the  same  time  the  extreme  disorder  of  the  Frenc 
finances  (which  the  proceedings  of  the  Notables  had  disclosed  to  tfa 
world)  and  the  imsettled  state  of  their  government  since  the  death  < 
Monsieur  de  Yergennes  made  it  very  improbable  that  they  would  hazar 
a  step  which  might  tend  to  commit  them  with  other  powers.  In  thi 
situation  the  king's  minister  at  the  Hague  (who  had  been  long  endeavoui 
ing  to  efface  the  impressions  of  resentment  towards  England  and  t 
revive  the  old  system  and  disposition)  was  instructed  to  hold  such 
language  as,  without  pledging  this  country,  might  at  least  mark  th 
interest  we  took  in  what  was  passing,  and  show  a  disposition  to  interfen 
if  our  protection  should  be  called  for,  to  counteract  any  open  attemi 
from  France,  and  if  the  exertions  of  the  well  disposed  party  in  tb 
republic,  as  well  as  the  conduct  of  other  powers  in  Europe,  should  affor 
a  prospect  of  our  doing  it  with  effect.  The  French  court  grew  uneasy  c 
these  symptoms,  and  through  the  duke  of  Dorset  and  Mr.  Eden  began 
communication  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  Holland,  in  consequence 
which  a  good  deal  of  explanation  has  passed,  but  which  has  not  5 
brought  things  to  any  decided  point.  They  have  expressed  a  stroa 
wish  that  the  disputes  in  the  republic  should  be  amicably  settled ;  Iue 
disclaimed  any  idea  of  aiming  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  stadhol^ 
though  their  general  language  seems  still  to  point  to  a  diminution  of 
power  and  influence ;  and  they  have  declared  a  readiness  to  act  Lx 
mediation  jointly  with  this  country  if  it  is  desired  by  the  States-genex 
But  it  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  whether  the  two  courts  can  a^ 
upon  such  principles  as  may  make  it  probable  that  such  a  joint  medi 
tion  should  answer  any  good  purpose.  In  the  meantime  they  conceive 
or  affected  to  conceive,  a  jealousy  of  what  they  called  a  naval  armamas 
here,  which  was  in  fact  only  preparing  a  small  detachment  of  our  gnartf 
ships  to  exercise  in  the  Channel,  without  any  addition  to  our  pea^ 
establishment ;  a  measure  which  has  been  often  taken  in  time  of  pC 
found  peace,  though  it  certainly  was  foreseen  it  might  excite  attenticm  m 
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may  be  prepared  for  any  contingency.  The  sentiment  of  seeority  i 
confidence  which  I  have  long  felt  from  the  interests  of  this  country 
India  being  mider  your  lordship's  direction  is  a  source  of  peculiar  sa 
faction  at  this  moment.  I  trust  the  effects  of  your  administration  h 
already  been  such  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  for  those  poflsessiom 
the  event  of  a  war.  Bombay  is  the  only  point  for  which  there 
appeared  cause  to  be  anuous,  and  measures  have  been  taken  wl 
Mr.  Dundas  has,  I  know,  explained  to  you,  and  from  which  you  will  \ 
hear  from  the  secretary  at  war,  which  I  hope  will  be  effectual  and 
time. 

He  adds  that  if  war  broke  out 

France  will  probably  have  the  support  of  the  province  of  Holland,  i 
perhaps  that  of  Groningen  and  Overyssel,  while  we  shall  have  on 
side  the  remaining  provinces,  making  the  majority  of  the  States-gene 
...  If  at  the  outset  of  a  war  we  could  get  possession  of  the  Gape  ] 
Trinquamale  it  would  go  feurther  than  anything  else  to  decide  the  fate 
the  contest. 

The  hope  is  then  expressed  that  Gornwallis  would  strike 
Trincomalee,  while  the  Gape  would  be  attacked  from  Englai 
The  relief  afforded  to  India  in  finance  would  burden  England ;  I 
that  would  be  repaid  by  the  added  vigour  of  Gornwallis's  actions 
India. 

In  the  same  packet  (no.  102)  is  another  letter,  signed  by  Pi 
to  Earl  Gornwallis,  in  which  the  writer  still  doubts  the  probabil 
of  war.  It  will  be  convenient  to  present  this  letter  here,  in  or< 
not  to  interrupt  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Grenville's  mission  and  of 
results. 

(Private,) 

Downing  Street :  28  August  1' 

I  send  by  this  conveyance  a  duplicate  of  a  letter  addressed  to  yon 
the  '  Banger '  packet.  Since  that  time  no  decisive  turn  has  been  givei 
the  situation  of  affairs.  The  idea  of  a  mediation  in  the  United  Provin^ 
though  proposed  some  time  ago  by  Holland,  and  approved  by  the  i 
provinces  in  the  opposite  interest,  has  not  yet  been  determined  upon* 
is  delayed  by  Groningen  and  Overyssel,  and  perhaps  now  secretly  < 
couraged  by  France,  who  finds  the  present  moment  un£ftvourable  to  i 
settlement  consistent  with  her  views,  [and]  wishes  probably  to  gt 
time.  The  most  explicit  assurances  have  been  given  us  by  France 
answer  to  our  inquiries  respecting  naval  preparations,  and  we  have  z 
hitherto  found  it  necessary  to  go  further  than  the  equipment  mention 
in  my  former  letter.  The  camp  at  Givet  has  not  yet  taken  place,  but 
probably  may  in  a  very  short  time,  in  consequence  of  the  assemblage 
Prussian  troops  at  Wesel,  which  France  has  in  vain  endeavoured 
prevail  upon  the  king  of  Prussia  to  countermand,  and  which  will  proba^ 
have  taken  effect  by  the  first  week  in  September.  Holland  still  persi 
in  not  giving  the  king  of  Prussia  the  reparation  which  he  requires,  t 
he  will  most  likely  employ  his  army  to  enforce  it*    In  the  meantime 
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in  Guelderland,  Overyssel,  and  Utrecht,  shows  that  he  saw  tl 
reasonableness  of  the  Patriots'  contentions,  at  least  in  thi 
particular.*  To  the  ardent  mind  of  Harris  that  whole  movemei 
was  the  work  of  French  agents  and  French  gold.  The  difFerenc 
in  the  rights  of  the  various  provinces  and  districts  and  towi 
made  Grenville's  inquiry  very  difficult.  He  found  that  the  Dut< 
themselves  were  often  uninformed  on  these  details,  and  that  tl 
strifes  arose,  in  part  at  least,  from  this  doubt  and  uncertainty. 
After  proceeding  to  Nimeguen,  in  order  to  confer  with  the  duke 
Brunswick,  commander  of  the  Wesel  force,  Grenville  returned 
London,  where  he  arrived  on,  or  shortly  before,  28  August. 

Unfortunately  I  have  found  in  our  archives  no  account  of  h 
interview  with  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  or  minutes  describing  fa 
conference  with  ministers  on  his  return.  But  it  is  significant  thi 
on  24  August  Carmarthen  sent  off  to  Paris,  the  Hague,  ai 
Berlin  despatches  of  great  importance,  which  may  have  resulte 
from  the  information  brought  by  Grenville  as  to  the  serious  stal 
of  affairs  in  the  United  Provinces.  The  decision  of  minister! 
therein  expressed,  was  also  based  on  the  alarming  reports  sent  li 
Harris  from  the  Hague  on  20  August  as  to  the  advance  of  a  bod 
of  the  free  corps  against  the  Hague,  and  of  their  successes  i 
other  parts  of  the  land.  The  arsenal  at  Delft  seemed  about  i 
fall  into  their  power.  Harris  had  sent  away  the  British  archive 
and  was  preparing  with  the  stadtholder's  friends  to  retire  to  tb 
Brille,  if  necessary.  The  need  of  preventing  the  Patriots  froi 
gaining  complete  command  of  all  the  resources  of  the  state  ha 
already  been  recognised  by  Pitt,  but  he  probably  waited  unt 
Grenville  confirmed  the  news  sent  by  Harris.  There  are  seven 
signs  in  their  letters  that  Grenville's  jud^ent  inspired  Pitt  wit 
full  confidence ;  and  the  prime  minister  seems  to  have  concurre 
in  the  adoption  of  the  more  vigorous  measures  advocated  t 
Carmarthen  and  Harris.  The  despatch  of  24  August  to  Eden 
Versailles  urged  that  envoy  (Dorset  being  still  in  England) 
protest  against  the  opposition  threatened  by  France  to  the  king 
Prussia's  attempt  to  gain  reparation  from  the  estates  of  HoUaa 
The  British  government  (it  was  stated)  fully  approved  of  tT 
attempt,  and  hoped  that  it  would  meet  with  success  without  :e 
recourse  to  extremities ;  but  if  reparation  should  be  refused  it  '^ 
perfectly  natural  that  the  king  of  Prussia  should  take  the  s'fce 
necessary  for  securing  it.  France  should  urge  the  estates 
Holland  to  grant  it,  and  should  then  concert  measures  with  tc 
two  other  powers  to  secure  a  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  repubZi 
and  ^^'^  digarming  of  the  free  corps.    The  despatches  of  24  Augs. 

le  and  Berlin  were  of  the  same  tenour,  EwiuJ 

uit  to  the  marquis  of  Baokingham  he  refers  to  signs  tbJ 
aftning  on  France  {Buckingham  Papers,  i.  823)*| 
ti411« 
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three  provinces  named  above  must  be  referred  to  the  free  delil 
tion  of  their  estates.  Grenville  was  finally  required  to  discoi] 
any  attempt  to  protract  the  discussions  and  to  bring  them 
point  as  soon  as  possible.  ^^ 

The  views  of  the  British  cabinet  are  also  set  forth  in  Car 
then's  despatch  of  19  September,  to  William  Eden  at  Pari 
which  the  following  summary  may  be  given  :— 

No.  88.  To  Mr.  Eden. 

Whitehall :  19  September 

His  majesty  learns  with  the  utmost  regret  the  determination  o 

French  court;  he  desires  to  see  the  disputes  in  Holland  peace 

settled ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  remain  a  quiet  spectator  to  any  ai 

interference  on  the  part  of  France.    The  conduct  of  England  has 

consistent  and  sincere :  she  has  not  pressed  Prussia  to  intervene  (ae 

insinuated),  though  she  approved  of  her  intervention,  without  wis 

that  it  should  proceed  to  extremities.    France  can  have  no  just  gp 

for  opposing  the  intervention  of  Prussia.    However  much  France 

sought  to  induce  the  estates  of  Holland  to  give  reparation  for  the  ii 

no  reparation  has   been  forthcoming  to  his  Prussian  majesty. 

Dutch  estates-general,  it  is  true,  have  declared  the  wish  to  give  ref 

tion ;  and  if  France  intervened  she  would  be  supporting  a  party  m 

in  contradiction  to  the  estates^  and  to  the  past  recommendation  oj 

French  court  itself.     H.M.  must  .now    make    preparations  to  i 

French  intervention  if  it  takes  place,  but  he  sincerely  desires  to  f 

war.    As  far  back  as  14  August  he  (Carmarthen)  stated  to  Eden 

principles  to  be  adopted  as  the  basis  of  a  mediation ;  but  no  ofl 

answer  has  been  received  to  that  communication.    The  excesses  of 

free  corps  make  it  impossible  to  protract  the  discussions  on  this  ma 

but  the  mediating  powers  should  at  once  consult  together  to  om 

those  excesses.    This  is  a  sine  qud  non  towards  the  settlement  of 

disputes.     Only  the  lawful  troops  of  the  United  Provinces  shook 

allowed  there.    The  restoration  of  the  prince  of  Orange  to  his  po^ 

must  also  be  a  condition  and  basis  of  the  settlement.^  ^ 

It  may  be  well  to  quote  from  the  shorter  but  equally 
portant  despatch  of  Carmarthen  to  Harris  at  the  Hague,  f 
dated  24  August.  After  observing  that  news  from  the  Hsj 
was  awaited  with  much  impatience  it  stated  that  orders  1 
recently  been  given  to  prepare  forty  sail  of  the  line  for  8 
This  statement,  it  may  be  noted,  controverts  that  of  the  editor 
the  Malmesbury  Memoirs   (ii.   839,   note   2),   that  on  or  bef 

"  Foreign  Office,  France,  no.  26.  See  too  £.  D.  Adams,  op.  cit.  pp.  6,  7.  I  < 
not  however  agree  with  Mr.  Adams  in  thinking  that  there  was  any  substantial  diffen 
of  opinion  between  Pitt  and  Orenville  with  respect  to  obtaining  a  guarantee  from  Fn 
that  she  would  recognise  the  restoration  of  the  stadtholder's  powers  and  the  Di 
constitution  of  1766.  Pitt  mentioned  that  as  his  own  opinion  very  tentativelj ; 
evidently  Grenville  favoured  the  other  alternative,  of  letting  France  drop 
altogether,  because  in  the  interval,  by  26  September,  he  had  heard  news  dl 
decisive  success  at  the  Hague  {Dropmon  Papers,  iiL  428,  431). 

>«  Foreign  Office,  France,  no.  26. 
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there.  Grenville  therefore  determined  to  return  to  London, 
to  inform  the  cabinet  of  the  attitude  of  the  French  govern: 
In  point  of  fact  even  before  the  first  interview  with  Montmoi 
had  divined  the  secret,  which  he  expressed  in  his  letter  to 
marthen,  dated  Paris,  27  September — ^that  it  was  probable 
France  would  '  withdraw  herself  wholly  from  the  business,  le 
to  Great  Britain  without  a  contest  the  important  and  satisfi 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  late  settlement  of  a£Ea: 
Holland.*  '^  This  perhaps  was  too  sanguine  and  somewhat  prem 
For  some  days  the  French  government  shrouded  its  actione 
reserve  which  left  both  the  British  and  Prussian  govemmentf 
state  of  suspense.  There  was  the  possibility  that  Spain 
support  France  in  case  the  latter  decided  to  risk  a  war ;  o: 
Austria  would  fulfil  her  treaty  obligations  under  the  E^f 
system.  But  the  former  was  crippled  by  debt,  and  the  coi 
Vienna  had  recently  been  distracted  by  the  declaration  of  ik 
the  sultan  against  Russia.  The  informal  but  nevertheless  bi 
compact  subsisting  between  Joseph  II  and  and  Catharine  11  1 
him  to  help  her  in  case  of  attack  by  another  power ;  and  i 
unlikely  that  Austria  would  venture  to  attack  Prussia 
hostilities  against  the  Porte  were  imminent.  It  is  stated  by  ] 
in  his  despatch  of  8  September  to  Carmarthen  that  Prussia 
scarcely  have  ventured  on  her  expedition  against  Holland  : 
news  of  the  outbreak  of  the  eastern  war  had  not  reached  Berl 
7  September.  Even  the  Francophile  minister  Count  Finckei 
withdrew  his  opposition  to  that  measure  when  he  heard  o 
news  from  Constantinople.^  Montmorin  also  admitted  to  Ed 
11  September  that  the  events  in  the  east  were  a  cause  of  perp 
and  embarrassment  to  France.^^ 

Grenville  therefore  argued  on  many  data  which  are  not  ol 
now  unless  we  take  a  wide  view  of  contemporary  events, 
turn  of  the  wheel  in  the  east  deprived  France  of  help  from  Ai 
and  set  Prussia  free  for  energetic  action  in  Holland.^  The  si 
Harris  in  inducing  the  estates  of  that  province  to  repudiate 
previous  appeal  for  help  from  the  court  of  Versailles  deprived 
diplomatic  grounds  for  intervention,  and,  most  of  all,  perhapi 
financial  and  political  crisis  in  France  and  the  advent  to  a 
dictatorial  power  of  Lomenie  de  Brienne,  archbishop  of  Tou 
a  firm  friend  of  peace,  decided  the  French  cabinet  to  do  nothJ 

«  Foreign  Office,  France,  no.  26.  «  Foreign  Office,  PmssiA,  no.  1 

**  Foreign  Office,  France,  no.  26.  The  statement  corrects  a  oiirioQS  coo 
of  Count  Barral  de  Montferrat,  op.  eit,  oh.  xiiL  ad  fin, 

*^  The  despatches  of  Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith,  oar  ambassador  at  l^enni 
that  the  French  Coort  in  October  1787  made  pressing  requests  for  help  from  il 
but  the  latter  had  resented  the  action  of  France  in  Dateh  affairs  in  17S5,  m 
now  beset  by  the  demands  of  Catharine  for  armed  assistaaoe  against  the  Tork 
•?aBiT6  reply  was  therefore  sent  to  Paris. 
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itroDgest  satigfiustion  at  the  badness  of  the  preceding  Saturday ;  and  he 

afterwaids  repeated  to  me  that  he  entertained  great  hopes  of  our  having  at 

Jtngth  laid  the  foundation  of  a  long  period  of  peace.   Many  people  however 

feel  differently  about  the  transaction,  and  their  mortification  will  be 

ioAeased  when  the  Declarations  are  published. 

I  have,  &c., 

Wm.  Eden.30 

The  publication  of  the  Contre-Declaratian,  so  damaging  to  the 

pg^stigid  of  France,  was  naturally  followed  by  the  coUapse  of  her 

ji^^nence  in  the  United  Provinces,   the  substitution  of  that  of 

Q-^eaX  Britain  and  Prussia,  and  the  signature  by  those  two  powers 

^f  treaties  with  the  Dutch  republic  and  between  themselves.    With 

the^e  Iftier  developments  we  have  no  concern ;  but  they  formed  a 

\)rilliant  sequel  to  the  events  here  considered,  in  which  Grenville 

^yed  no  unimportant  part,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  displayed 

ihe  coolness  and  perspicacity  of  manhood. 

J.  Holland  Bose. 
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Notes  and  Documents 


The  Embassy  of  Juhn  the  L 


l  NOKK  thtt  mieroscope   of  modem   hifltarical  PTTtwgin    90  man 
oiieribhtMl  episodes  and  venerable  traditioDa.  which  contain  nfithn^ 
uu  oii'end  a  rauonaiist  and  coold  eaeilv  be  ;teM!epfiBd  by  crities 
Gibbon,  have  preyed  to  be  the  creationa  ot  myiiiopceie  fancy 
it  is  uo(  surprising  to  tind  that  the  fiunoos  ^ouiafifiy  of  John 
Granunariau  to  the  eoort  of  Baghdad  muse  be  reiaeted  as  a 
irreconcilable    with   established  fiekctB.      The  miaaon   of   John 
ambassador  ^A  the  emperor  Theophiln.-^  admiczedly  presented  chr 
iiological  ditheultieSt  and  Hirsch  saw  diac  die  details  of  the  stoi 
lis  it  has  come  down  to  as  in  the  Conhitttohor?  or  TJteaphanes 
not  a  genuine  historical  record.     Bat  zhe  &ki!t  of  the  emfaasBy 


nut  4Ut^iioued  by  Hirsch,  and  he  anreservedlv  accepted  *  the  yii^^±r>  w 
uf  NVeil,  who  placed  the  event  in  the  drst  months  of  Ma^tasiiKiSL^  g 
caliphate  v^nd  of  aj>.  SSS^.-    The  whole  'laescion  has  been  minati^9h=J3y 
examined  by  A.  A.  Vasil'ev  in  his  valuable  Vlzantiia  i  ArabyJ^  <^>^^c=}d 
he  has  detinitely  proved  that  the  embassy  to  Bagdad  is  a  lictic^^i. 
But  he  has  gone  too  far.  and  the  purpose  of  this  note  is  to  sb^ 
that  there  is  more  fact  behind  ihe  story  tiian  the  Bossian 
had  supposed. 

Vft^»vil'tiv  ]i>4>i  P<riiii1i«:ih^^    rha    fmrK^r^anr    hxi^t.  *  thjiC  John  becsi^- 
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John  was  sent  on  a  nominal  mission  to  the  caliph,  connected  wit 
the  redemption  of  Greek  captives  who  were  languishing  in  Sarace 
prisons,  bat  with  the  secret  object  of  entering  into  communicatio; 
with  the  deserter  Manuel  and  conveying  to  him  assurances  of  th 
emperor's  pardon  and  favour,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  return  t 
Constantinople.  John  saw  the  caliph,  but  it  is  not  said  where,  an 
there  is  no  geographical  indication. 

Genesios^  says  that  the  purpose  of  the  embassy  was  vpo 
iipnviKas  avfifidaeis,  that  John  was  a  grata  persona  to  the  Saraceni 
and  that  he  was  successful  in  redeeming  many  captives.  He  als 
mentions  that  he  communicated  with  Manuel,  but  represents  ihi 
as  a  minor  incident  and  not  as  the  principal  object  of  the  joumej 
But  the  important  point  to  be  noticed  is  this  :  he  implies  that  Job 
went  to  Syria.  Nothing  is  said  of  Baghdad.  When  the  negotia 
tion  has  been  successfully  concluded,  the  envoy  ^returns  froi 
Syria,'  l^vpia^  iirdvstaL.  Both  the  Logothete  and  G^nesios  sa; 
that  John  went  well  supplied  with  money  and  gifts,  and  excite 
thereby  the  admiration  of  the  Saracens;  and  virtually  the  onl; 
difference  between  the  two  accounts  turns  on  the  motive.  Th 
Logothete,  who  introduces  the  embassy  into  the  story  of  Manuel 
adventures,  subordinates  the  negotiation  with  the  caliph  to  tS 
secret  purpose  of  communication  with  the  renegade  patriciift 
This  is  obviously  due  to  the  writer's  interest  in  the  story  of  Manrai 
and  if  we  accept  him  as  a  story-teller  and  not  as  an  historian  i% 
a  legitimate  exercise  of  his  art. 

In  the  Continuation  of  Theophanes  the  embassy  is  invested  wit 
a  pomp  and  circumstance  which  are  absent  in  the  notices  c 
Genesios  and  the  Logothete.  Here  and  here  only  it  is  representoi 
as  an  embassy  to  the  court  of  Baghdad.  Its  object  is  said  to  be  fe 
reveal  the  grandeur  of  the  empire  to  the  Saracens — ra  7%  avMM 
Kparopia^  iroiijaat  fcaniBrfXa  (p.  96) — and  the  writer's  description 
is  calculated  to  illustrate  the  impression  which  John  made  npo- 
tlie  caliph  and  his  subjects  by  a  lavish  distribution  of  treasure 
But  the  narrative  naively  discloses  the  &ct  that  it  is  based  on  m 
older  record,  in  which  Damascus  (Syria),  not  Baghdad,  was  tfc 
destination  of  the  ambassador.  For  John  is  sent  irpof  top  ri 
^vpias  apxoin-a  (p.  96,  5),  and  when  he  returns  to  Constant 
nople  he  describes  to  Theophilus  ra  T17*  Svpiof  (p.  98, 15).  Tl 
connexion  of  the  embassy  with  the  redemption  of  captives  &1< 
appears  in  this  account  vp*  98>  3»  8).  Nothing  is  said  in  tb 
context  about  Manuel,  but  in  another  place  the  writer  states  tb> 
when  John  was  sent  to  negotiate  about  the  exchange  of  captives-' 

TT^f  xatpor  Tov  xara  ras  ^vXaxas  iiaXXarfiov — he  was  instmctS^ 

to  convey  assurances  of  pardon  to  Manuel  (p.  119,  8-12).  Here  tk 
compiler  seems  to  have  been  using  Genesioe,  who  was  one  of  bis 

*  P.  6S,  cd.  Bonn. 
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On  the  west  of  Boxford  we  have  Welford.  The  boandary 
went,  in  966,  from  Wines  treow  to  hola  weg,  then  on  south  to  the 
Lambourn  and  after  a  circuit  up  the  western  side  to  (a)  thryscyte 
crundel,  thence  to  {b)  ruge  crundel,  thence  *  out  through  (c)  Clod- 
hangra/  thence  to  (d)  mulesdene,  along  it  to  (e)  LamboarQ,  and 
round  again  to  Wines  treow.  The  western  edge  of  the  parish  runs, 
in  reverse,  from  {e)  the  Lambourn,  south-west  up  (d)  a  long  valley, 
then  south  through  (c)  Oakhanger  Park,  and  fourteen  hundred 
yards  down  (6)  a  long  shaw,  forty  or  fifty  feet  wide,  called  £lindman*8 
and  Newground  Border,*  to  its  southern  end,  then  at  a  sharp  angle 
east  for  six  hundred  yards  to  (a)  the  triangular  copse,  two  hundrei,^ 

FARN- 
/     B0R0U6H 


Dunmort 
Pond 


Li/iey 
Cops§ 

BRIGHT- 
WALTON 


Acdene        _^_^^ 

033sR O 

LECK-         .^  1 
HAMPSTEAO  ^ 

its 
yards  each  way,  called  Grey's,*  with  a  shaw  projecting  from        ^ 

eastern  comer;  the  boundary  foUows  the  shaw  and  then  tu^^^'^^ 

south-west.    Comparison  of  this  boundary  with  the  old  one  shc^ 

that  Grey's  must  be  *  thryscyte '  or  *  triangle  crundel,'  and  ^^T 

long  shaw  *  ruge  crundel.'    In  neither  is  there  any  Buriton  crun^^ 

or  ditch. 

Four  miles  north  is  Brightwalton.    The  bounds  begin  on  €^ 

south  with  Crypsandic,  Acdene,  Wigferthes  leage,  points  coms^^ 

to  Leckhampstead,  and  go  on  to  dunn  mere  (Dunmore  Pond*)  ^ 

the  west ;  ^  finally '  north  (north-north-east)  to  stanorunedle/  theo^'^ 

(south-east)  to  lange  treowe  and  Msrflode,  and  thence  (south)  bad: 

*  *  Mere '  denoted  both  Uke  and  imftn  pond.. 


i 
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tended,  after  the  maimer  that  was  customary  with  papal  chai 
and  in  one  case  cover  more  than  a  line.  If  they  were  the  wc 
one  of  the  king's  clerks  we  should  find  these  features  in  some  < 
other  charters  of  Henry  n ;  as  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  Ukelj 
they  are  the  work  of  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  bishop  of  Lincoln 
that  the  bishop  was  present  when  those  charters  were  is 
Charter  28  is  also  unusual  both  in  writing  and  spelling, 
probable  that  the  remaining  eighteen  are  by  the  clerks  o 
king's  chancery ;  one  of  them  is  in  the  same  hand  as  a  chart 
Ely ;  another  in  the  same  hand  as  a  charter  at  Winchester  Co 
and  none  of  them  is  definitely  abnormal.  It  seems  that  n 
portance  can  be  assigned  to  the  mode  of  sealing,  and  a  clei 
not  always  follow  the  same  method.  For  although  the  seven  ehi 
of  which  I  have  spoken  were  all  sealed  on  tags,  yet  no.  IS 
sealed  on  a  strip,  while  a  charter  at  Ely  which  is  in  the 
writing  was  sealed  on  a  tag. 

I  have  numbered  the  charters  continuously  with  tho 
Henry  I  and  Stephen  published  in  the  last  volume  of  this  Be 
xxiiL  725  flf.  H.  E.  Salt 

X.  Confirmation  of  the  Charter  of  Henry  I  granting  to  the  Bishc 

Lincoln  the  Toll  of  Four  Fair*  at  Stow^  Lincolnshire. 
[A.  1. 1.  9.]  [1155-11 

[H.  rex  A]ngr  &  dux  Norm'  k  Aquit'  &  comes  And'  T.  Cantfaoa 
arehiepiscopo  t  B.  EboracenW  [archi^plaoopo  A]  omnibus  epiaoo 
abbatibus  &  oomidbad  <!b  baicmibus  &  iustic'  &  uiceeomitibus  &  minu 
fidelibus  [suis]  tocius  Anglie  salutem.  Sciatis  me  oonoeBdaae  ( 
sancte  Marie  Line'  &  Roberto  Line*  episoopo  &  omnibus  [snceeBsJi 
sms  in  perpetuum  habendum  theloneum  in  feriis  de  [Stowa]  ^  soflii 
festo  sancte  Marie  in  Augusto  &  in  feslo  sande  Marie  in  Septemfari 
ilia  feria  in  festo  sancti  Michaelis  Jb  in  Pentecostem  sicut  Bex  H. 
meus  illud  dedii  «fc  concessit  predicle  Line*  eoelesie  &  carta  sua 
firmauit  Testi^ru .  Toma  cmnceUario  &  Ricaido  de  Hum^^  oonestab 
<&  Manmu^n^  Biset  dapifeio   <j^  Warino  filio  Geroldi  camerario, 

XI.  Ccmjirmation  o/  the  Charier  of  Henry  /,  granting  to  the  Bish 
Lincoln  an  Annna^  Fair  at  Xewark^  to  last  five  days. 

:A.  1.  1.  llV  ril54-Dec.  IK 

H.  rex  Angl*  ^^  dux  Nonn'  J^  Aquit'  t  comes  And*  archiepiB 
^piscopiss  abbatibus*  eomitiba$«  baronibus«  Jb  omnibus  fidelibus  suis 
Auglie  salutem.  Sciaiis  me  concessisse  ijb  pretsasnti  carta  mea  confir 
ixvlesie  Line*  <t  Roberto  episeopo  Line'  Jt  succiesaoribus  suis  unam  i 
de  V  diebus  ad  ca$tellam  suuci  de  Niw^^xv^i  scflieet  die  fiesti  beate 
Ma^Ulene  «t  II II  primi$  pNcedentibas  diebos^  Quaie  nolo  k  fii 
pnscipio  quod  oauie«  illi  und€«eftfi««2*st^  snt  qui  iUiie  oenerint  oaosa  e: 


*  R^««.>c^  hv«n  R««r«lni=:  A.  1.  3c  m)  lisKcfa.  cibarter  11«»  and  tram  Um  m 
stwti  of  Yb<^  or^iMu  M  T^^tym*:  Si  SicvKU  The  grax  o€  Heoij  I  is  ptintad  in  Dn 
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banc  terram  oonoessi  &  dedi  ^lesi^  Line'  &  eidem  Boberto  epiaeop 
successoribus  eius  solutam  &  quietam  de  langabulo  &  p^rcagio  &  omni 
aliis  rebus ;  et  libere  poterit  murum  perforare  ballii  mei  Lino*  ad  por 
suam  faciendam  ad  introitam  &  exitum  suom  habendum  uersns  ^ooleei 
&  ita  edifioare  quod  edificia  sua  extendantur  in  utrumque  mumm.  Qi 
nolo  &  firmiter  preoipio  quod  ecclesia  Lino*  &  Bobertus  episoopus  &  on: 
successores  eius  teneant  predictam  terram  bene  &  in  paoe  &  honorific 
quiete  cum  socca  &  sacca  &  thol  &  them  &  in&nguenethef .  T',  Bo| 
Ebor'  archiepiscopo,  Thoma  cancellario,  Bicardo  de  Luoi,  Warino  : 
Giroldi  camerario,  Willelmo  filio  Hamonis,  Boberto  de  Donstanu 
losoelino  de  Baillol,  apud  Lino'.^ 

XV.  Grant  to  Robert,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  of  the  Charge  of  the  Ki 

Warren  between  Newark  and  Lincoln. 
[A.  1.  1.  14.]  [1154-1160 

H.  rex  Angl'  k  dux  Norm'  &  Aquit'  k  comes  Andeg'  omnibus  baroni 
suis  de  LincoU'sira  salutem.  Sciatis  me  commendasse  Boberto  episc 
Line*  warennam  meam  inter  Linooll*  k  Newercam.  Quare  preoipio  q 
nullus  in  ea  fuget  uel  capiat  leporem  super  forisfaoturam  meam,  sec 
ea  pace  sit  qua  fuit  tempore  Henrici  regis  aui  mei.  Testibus,  Theobi 
archiepiscopo  CdJiituiriensi  k  comite  Beginaldo  Comubie,  apud  Eborac 

XVI.  A  Confirmation  to  Eynsham  Abbey  of  a  Charter  of  Henry  I 
[A.  1.  1. 15.]  [1156—1162 

H.  rex  Angl*  k  dux  Norm'  k  Aquit*  k  comes  And*  archiepisoo 
episcopis  [&c.  repeating  the  charter  of  Henry  I,  printed  in  the  Eynth 
Cartula/ry,  vol.  i.  (Oxford  Hist.  Soc. )  but  ending]  sicut  carta  H.  r 
aui  mei  testatur,  quam  uidi  oculis  meis.  T*,  Botr*  Ebroicensiy  Ami 
Lexout^n^i,  Philippo  BB,ioce7m,  Hilario  Cioestrensi,  Frogero  Sagie 
episcopisy  Thoma  cancellario,  Willelmo  filio  Hamonis,  Willelmo 
Eesneto,  Manassero  Biset  dapifero,  Bicardo  de  Humet  eonstabulai 
loscelino  de  Baillol,  Stephano  de  Belcampo,  Boberto  de  Donstanuil 
apud  Botomagum. 

XVII.  Grant  to  the  See  of  Lincoln  of  a  Weekly  Market  at  Banbury. 

[A.  1.  1.  16.]  [1155-1162.; 

H.  rex  Angl*  k  dux  Norm*  &  Aquit*  k  comes  And'  archiepisoo] 
episcopis,  comitibus,  baronibus,  iustic*,  uicecomitibus,  ministris  k  omnil 
hominibus  &  fidelibus  suis,  f rancis  k  anglis,  totius  Anglie  salutem.  Scif 
me  concessisse  [k  carta  me]  a  presenti  confirmasse  §cclesi§  beat^  Mi 
Line*  k  Boberto  de  Eaisneto  Line*  episcopo  k  [successoribus  fi 
episcopis]  Line*  quod  habeant  forum  in  uilla  de  Bannebtria  imaqua< 
die  louis  totius  anni.  Quare  uolo  &  firmiter  precipio  quod  ^lesia  line 
Bobertus  episcopus  k  successores  sui  episeopi  Line'  habeant  k  tena 
predictum  forum  de  Bannebtria  bene  k  in  pace,  honorifiee  k  qui< 
T[estibus],  Hilario  Cicestrenst,  Hugone  Dunelmensi  episcopis,  Thoma  e 
cellario  apud  Bothomagum. 

*  The  original  has  sufifered  from  damp,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  have  reeoi 
to  the  Begistrum  A.  1,  5.  fur  some  words  and  letters ;  but  a  close  study  of  the  orig 
shows  that  the  transcript  in  this  register  is  inaccurate  in  four  places,  thrioe  n«« 
suis  for  eiust  and  once  cimiterium  for  circuitum.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  c 
was  somewhat  difficult  to  read  even  about  the  year  1225. 
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episcopis  eiusdem  ^cclesi^  domos  que  fuemnt  fratmm  templi  in  LoDdc 
in  parrochia  sancti  Andree  de  Holebum'  cum  capella  &  gardinis  &  omnib 
eamm  pertinentiis  qoas  idem  Robertas  de  Eaisneto  Lino'  episoopos 
maroi«  emit  de  fratribus  templi,  reddendo  inde  eisdem  fratribas  tern 
annoatim  tres  anreos  pro  omni  seruioio.  Quare  nolo  &  firmiter  preci] 
qnod  ^oolesia  Line'  &  predictus  Robertas  episoopas  &  saocessores  ei 
episcopi  habeant  k  teneant  predictas  domos  com  capella  &  gardinis 
onmibas  earam  pertinentiis,  sicut  firatres  templi  eidem  Roberto  &  ei 
saccessoribas  in  perpetuam  concesserant  &  carta  saa  confirmaaero: 
T[estibas]  RogeroEbor'  archiepiscopo,  Hylario  Gicestr',  Hagone  Danel 
episcopis,  Thoma  cancellario,  apad  Rotomagom. 

XXVin.  Confirmation  of  Lands  and  Churches  to  the  Church  of  Lineo 
[A.  1. 1.  86.]  [1154-1161.; 

n.  rex  Angl',  dax  Norm'  &  iEIqaitan'  &  comes  Andegaa'  iastic*,  oi 
comitibus,  baronibns,  francis  &  anglis,  tocius  episcopatas  Line'  salnte 
Sciatis  me  concessisse  [&  confirjmasse  ecclesie  beate  Marie  Line'  e[and]i 
libertatem  quam  rex  Willelmas  ataaas  mens  concessit  edificationi  p 
dicte  ecclesie  &  mansionibas  cimiterii  eiasdem  ecclesie.  Similiter  oon(^ 
&  confirmo  donationem  qaam  predictas  rex  Willelmas  fecit  de  tenii 
ecclesiis  &  decimis  qaas  eidem  ecclesie  donaait  &  in  perpetaam  elemoflixii 
carta  saa  confirmauit,  aidelicet  Welletonam  &  Slafordam  cam  appendie 
sais  &  ecclesias  de  Chirchetona  &  de  Gastra  &  de  Wellingoara,  necnc 
&  decimas  tocias  redditas  eorandem  manerioram,  &  daas  ecdesiiB  i 
Lincolnia  scilicet  ecclesiam  sancti  Laarentii  &  ecdesiam  sancti  Mtrtu 
&  Lectonam  quam  Waldeoaus  comes  per  manam  predicti  regis  Willdi 
ecclesie  Line'  donaait  &  Wabamam  qaam  rex  ecclesie  Line'  &  Bemig 
episcopo  cam  pastorali  bacalo  donaait  &  ecclesiam  sancte  Marie  de  Bed 
ford'  &  ecclesiam  [de  Lee]  ton'  in  Bedeford'scire  &  ecclesiam  de  Buc 
ingham  &  ecclesiam  de  Aeilesbiria  cam  omnibas  pertinentiis  earonds 
TestibuSy  Theod[baldo]  Ca,ntuariensi  archiepiscopo  &  Romane  eccle 
legato  &  Philippo  Baiocensi  episcopo  &  Emalfo  Laxoaiensi  episcopo  ap 
[Linc']^> 

XXIX.  Writ  to  the  Men  of  Lincoln  that  the  Church  of  Lincoln  shal 

hold  the  Manor  of  Welton  as  a  Prebend* 
[D.  ii.  65.  2.]  [1154-8. 

H.  rex  Angl'  &  dax  Norm'  &  Aqaitan'  &  comes  Andeg'  iastic',  oi 
comitibas,  baronibas  &  omnibas  ministris  &  fidelibas  sais,  f  rancis  &  ang 
de  Linc'scira  salatem.  Uolo  &  precipio  qaod  eoclesia  sancte  Marid 
Line'  &  canonici  eiasdem  ecclesie  teneant  &  habeant  in  prebenc 
maneriam  de  Welletona  bene  &  in  pace  &  libere  &  qaiete  &  honorific 
plenarie  cam  omnibas  pertinentibas  manerii  sicat  rex  Willelmas  dc 
H.  anus  meus  eis  dederant  &  carta  saa  confirmaaerant.    Testibus  Rica] 

"  The  letters  in  brackets  are  restored  from  the  register  at  Linooln.     The  deed 

written  in  an  upright  book  hand,  not  a  chancery  hand,  and  the  spelling  otJEqwtM* 

▼eiy  strange,  and  the  style  given  to  the  archbishop  is  somewhat  unosiiaL    The  ^ 

H  this  deed  are  Welton  and  Sleaford,  Kirton,  Caistor,  and  Welliiigoi 

^hton,  Huntingdonshire;    Wobnm,  Bookinghamshira ;  Lo^^ 

m ;  Aylesbnry,  Baokinghamshire. 
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The  two  extracts  relate  to  riots  which  took  place  at 
Edmunds  in  the  year  1264.  The  limits  of  time  can  be  fix 
closely  from  internal  evidence.  The  bargesses  sabseque: 
tended  that  they  could  not  be  required  to  give  satisfactio] 
outbreak,  because  it  had  taken  place  tempore  guerrae.  Tl 
of  our  first  passage  anticipated  the  objection  by  proving 
riot  was  anterior  to  the  battle  of  Lewes.  His  proof  is  thai 
le  Blund  was  in  Bury  at  the  time  when  the  gates  wei 
against  the  abbot.  William  was  one  of  the  two  proctors  ^ 
sent  by  the  barons  to  the  conference  of  Amiens  (24 
1264).^  Somewhere  between  this  date  and  that  of  Lewes 
we  must  place  the  scenes  which  the  anonymous  monk  < 
It  was  no  mere  accident  that  the  men  of  Bury  chose  this  j 
moment  to  rebel  against  constituted  authority.  Like 
many  other  boroughs  they  welcomed  Montfort  as  a  deli'v 
proposed  to  effect  their  own  emancipation  under  the  banr 
cause.  It  is  significant  that  William  le  Blund  should  \h 
at  this  juncture  and  should  have  influence  enough  with  tl 
men  to  arrange  a  compromise.  Although  but  a  minor  t 
chief,  owing  the  service  of  six  knights  to  the  crown,^  h€ 
of  the  Montforts'  leading  supporters.  A  few  weeks  later 
Lewes,  bearing  the  banner  of  Montfort ;  ^  just  now  he  was 
engaged  in  raising  levies  for  the  good  cause  among  hi 
tenants  and  neighbours.  That  he  should  do  his  best  for  i 
and  convent  was  natural,  since  his  party  relied  upon  the 
of  the  regular  clergy.  Moreover  the  abbot  had  a  rent-cha 
his  manor  of  Wralness,  in  Essex,  and  it  is  possible 
business  connexion  had  led  to  personal  friendship.  W< 
told  the  precise  nature  of  the  compromise  which  William  i 
But  it  was  satisfactory  to  the  burgesses,  who  remained  M( 
even  after  the  collapse  of  their  leader's  cause  at  Eves! 
despite  of  the  abbot  and  monks,  whose  sympathies  were 
the  town  of  Bury  allowed  the  disinherited  to  store  th 
under  the  safe  protection  of  St.  Edmund's  franchise.^ 

Our  first  writer  describes  briefly,  but  with  sufficient 
the  nature  of  the  revolution  which  the  burgesses  effected 
short  hour  of  triumph.  They  flouted  the  authority  of  tl 
port-reeve;  they  refused  to  obey  the  call  of  the  time- 
horn  by  which  they  were  summoned  to  the  portman  moc 
elected  for  themselves  an  alderman  and  bailiffs,  with  full 
to  act  as  judges  in  all  suits  and  to  convene  the  able-bodie 
defence  of  the  new  liberties.  Whoever  would  not  take  tbi 
obediAn'^  '         Bfi  magistrates  was  treated  as  an  outlaw  1 

^UfiBf  though  accepted  by  the  u 

fitUhna  Post  Mortem,  1 164  (110.M 
.Vkraioe  of  WoraeBtor,  U.  197  («L  3 
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The  Coronation  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

I HAVB  recently  come  across  some  fresh  evidence — fresh  at  any  rate  t 
me — on  this  subject,  which  seems  worth  reproducing.  This  evidenc 
is  furnished  by  the  Jesuit  Pedro  de  Bibadeneira,  who  came  to  Londo 
in  1558  with  De  Feria,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  stayed  i 
De  Feria's  house  for  several  months,  including  January  1659,  fb 
month  of  the  coronation.  On  20  January,  the  coronation  havin 
taken  place  on  the  15th,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  general,  Layne: 
which  states  that  Elizabeth 

ha  ordenado  que  la  misa  se  diga  como  en  la  capilla  de  la  Beyna,  en  ] 
cual  no  se  alza  hostia  ni  caliz,  ni  si  alz6  domingo  pasado  15  deste  en  1 
misa  solenna  de  su  coronacion.^ 

In  1588  this  same  Bibadeneira  published  a  work  which  wa 
famous  in  its  day,  the  HUtoria  eclesiastica  del  Schisnui  del  Reyno  c 
Inglaterra.  The  work  is  mainly  a  compilation  from  the  L 
Schismate  of  Sanders,  but  it  contains  original  passages,  of  whic 
one,  derived  from  Bibadeneira's  personal  knowledge,  refers  to  tb 
coronation  in  the  following  terms  : — 

Yo  estava  en  este  tiempo  en  Londres  en  oasa  de  don  Oomez  de  Figueroi 
entoncea  Conde,  y  despues  duque  de  Feria.  .  .  .  Entre  las  cosas  que  hii 
[De  Feria]  como  cavallero  Catolico,  y  valeroso,  fue  una,  que  le  rogaran 
importunaron  mucho  por  parte  de  la  Beyna  Ysabel  que  se  hallasse  pr 
sente  a  la  solenidad  y  fiesta  de  su  Coronacion,  como  se  avia  hallado  a 
del  passeo  por  la  Ciudad  de  Londres,  y  possession  que  tom6  del  Beyi 
Y  el  Duque  pregunt6,  si  se  avian  de  guardar  en  la  coronacion  todas 
eeremonias  usadas  en   las  coronaciones  de  los  otros  Beyes  Christiar 
conforme  al  uso   de   nuestra   santa  madre  Yglesia  Bomana.    Y  cc 
supiesse  que  avia  de  aver  alguna  alteracion,  nuuoa  se  pudo  acabar 
el,  que  assistiesse  a  la  solenidad,  ni  estuviesse  en  la  yglesia,  ni  en  pub 
ni  encubierto,  ni  con  los  otros  grandes  de  Beyno,  ni  a  parte  en  un  tal 
que  le  quisieron  Lazer,  por  no  autorizar  con   su  presencia  aquel 
impio,    y   dar  exemplo  del  recato  y  circunspeccion  que  en  semej 
cosas,  por  pequeuas  que  parezcan,  deven   tener  los  Gatolicos  pai 
contaminarse.^ 

The  value  of  this  passage  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  records 
deneira's  personal  knowledge ;  it  is  absolutely  first-hand  evi 
and  although  it  was  not  published  till  thirty  years  after  the 
we  may  feel  satisfied  of  its  accuracy.     It  tells  us  that  Elizabe 
every  effort  to  persuade  De  Feria  to  attend  her  coronation,  I 
he  refused,  because  he  learnt  that  a  change  {alguna  alterac 
to  be  made,  which  shocked  his  religious  sentiments.    If  we  t 
to  what  Bibadeneira  wrote  in  1559  we  cannot  doubt  that  thi 
consisted  in  the  irregularity  of  the  mass.     Apart  from 

>  Pr^is  Historiques  (Brussels),  xxxix.  (1890),  p.  847. 
'  Hittoria  Eclesiastica  (Madrid),  p.  245. 
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eeremony  mm  ocmdaeted  in  an  orthodox  way,  and  auto  impio  is 
tuelly  the  nord  which  a  pious  catholic  would  use  to  describe  the 
twiiiriffln  of  elevation,  whUe  it  is  inapplicable  to  anything  else 
fhak  happened.  In  view  of  Bibadeneira's  evidence  I  feel  forced 
to  revise  my  former  opinion,'  that  the  mass  was  celebrated  with  all 
file  orfhodoz  ceremonies,  and  to  conclude  that  the  significant  rite 
of  elevation  was  omitted. 

The  qneetioD  still  remains.  Who  was  the  celebrant  ?  Bibadeneira's 
eritoiee  having  made  it  practically  certain  that  the  elevation  was 
omitted,  the  inference  can  hardly  be  resisted  that  it  was  the  dean  of 
tbe  Chi^  Boyal  and  not  the  bishop  who  celebrated.    Oglethorpe 
h^Tefaied  to  commit  this  irregularity  on  Christmas  Day,  and  it  is 
likely  that,  having  had  the  courage  to  resist  the  queen  then,  he 
sacriflee  his  conscience  less  than  a  month  later.    The  state- 
it  of  the  English  reporter  that  *  the  Bishop  began  the  Masse  * 
hj  perhape  be  explained  by  the  assumption  that  Oglethorpe  took 
part  in  the  ceremony,  though  he  did  not  celebrate.    Sanders 
that  the  other  bishops  withdrew  at  the  mass,  thus  implying 
O^thorpe  remained/ 

In  my  former  article  I  put  forward  the  theory  that  Elizabeth 

from  the  service  during  the  canon,  basing  my  opinion  on 

words  *  retomed  into  her  clossett  hearing  the  Consecration  of 

p*  osed  by  the  English  reporter.    As  Mr.  Wilson  pointed 

evitf  theie  words,  taken  by  themselves,  are  ambiguous  and  may  mean 

mOm  that  she  went  to  her  dressing-room  in  St.  Edward's  Chapel  or 

ttiat  die  went  to  her  state  chair  near  the  altar.     The  evidence  of 

BSMfloeira  having  proved  that  the  mass  was  celebrated  irregularly , 

tbe  words  which  I  have  quoted  must  mean  that  she  -went  to  her 

■tetechair,  for  she  could  have  no  conceivable  object  in  withdrawing 

from  t  service  conducted  by  her  own  chaplain  in  her  own  way. 

C.  G.  Baynb. 

'  ^"tf,  fol.  xxii.  p.  668.  •  Vol.  i.  p.  7,  Catholic  Record  Societj. 

*  AnUt  vol.  xxiii.  p.  87. 
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more  turned  to  them.  Praeneste  (the  modem  Paleatrina)  hap,  it  is  tme, 
been  more  fortunate,  and  has  now  the  additional  advantage  that  an 
energetic  local  archaeological  society  has  begun  to  carry  on  exeavationB 
there  which  have  already  led  to  interesting  discoveries.  The  present 
monograph  is  a  welcome  summary  of  what  is  known  about  the  town, 
based  upon  personal  investigation  on  the  spot.  The  illustrations  (five 
photographs)  are  fairly  good  as  far  as  they  go — an  adequately  illustrated 
work  on  Praeneste  would  need  to  be  far  larger  and  more  costly — ^bnt  it 
is  a  pity  that  a  plan  of  the  town  has  not  been  given.  The  first  chapter 
is  devoted  to  the  topography  of  the  town.  That  it  held  the  key  to 
Rome  from  the  south-east  is  perfectly  true  (p.  10),  but  the  writer  omits 
to  mention  that,  besides  exactly  facing  the  Yolscian  mountains  and  the 
Alban  hills,  and  being  at  the  same  time  at  the  head  of  the  Trerus-Lirii 
valley,  it  was  also  full  in  view  of  both  the  exit  from  the  pass  of  Algidos 
and  the  valley  between  the  Sabine  mountains  and  the  Alban  hUls— 
the  lines  taken  by  the  Via  Latina  and  the  Via  Labicana  respectively,  and 
thus  commanded  what  was  probably  the  most  ancient  route  from  Borne 
to  the  south  of  Italy.  Some  of  the  inferences  in  regard  to  the  extent 
of  the  territory  of  Praeneste,  and  of  the  sites  (and  in  some  cases  the 
existence)  of  towns  dependent  on  her  are  somewhat  hazardous  and  rest 
on  little  or  no  evidence.* 

The  topographical  details  of  the  town  itself  are  conscientiously,  but 
not  very  critically,  observed  and  described.    A  detailed  criticism  is  im- 
possible, but  a  few  points  may  be  raised.    It  must,  e.g.,  be  regarded  as 
certain  from  further  careful  examination  that  the  attribution  of  the^ 
Cyclopean  wall  traced  by  the  author  through  the  middle  of  the  modern^ 
town  to  the  south  wall  of  the  most  ancient  enceinte  is  incorrect  (p.  28) 
for  it  is  merely  a  terrace  wall  of  a  later  date,  while  in  regard  to  the  low^^ 
line  which  he  states  (p.  26,  n.  86)  to  have  been  discovered  inside 
Porta  del  Sole,  a  reference  to  the  Notizie  degli  Scavi^  1890,  p.  88» 
show  that  (fpus  quadratum,  and  not  Cyclopean  work,  is  there  spoken 
In  regard  to  the  temple  of  Fortune  itself  and  its  exact  site  there  is 
siderable  difiference  of  opinion,  and  the  question  is  too  complicated  U%  be 
dealt  with  here ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  what  is  generally  (i 
by  our  author  also)  believed  to  be  a  courtyard  between  the  two  caves 
probably  in  reality  the  basilica,^  as  Dr.  Hiilsen  thinks,  so  that  the  greater 
part  of  this  argumentation  fails,  and  that  our  author's  method  of  inting 
the  mosaics  is  somewhat  hazardous  (p.  50).  It  may  be  considered  donbtfal 
whether  the  mention  of  a  Porta  Triumphalis  and  of  a  Sacra  Via  in  two 
inscriptions  from  Praeneste  ^  should  be  taken  to  refer  to  the  town  itselA 
or  whether  they  should  not  rather  be  connected  with  Borne.    Nor  is  tlB.^ 
inference  drawn  from  an  ordinary  epigraphical  phrase  '  that  the  old  n^^ 
which  led  out  through  the  Porta  S.  Francesco  was  so  well  known  th; 
it  was  called  simply  '*  via  "  '  a  very  happy  one  (p.  61). 

The  historical  portion  of  the  book  (pp.  62-101)  need  detain  uslittl' 
It  is  a  fairly  correct  summary,  though  exception  may  well  be  taken 

'  The  mention  of  the  existence  of  a  temple  at  Cave  (p.  19,  n.  22)  most  be  dm  ^ 
a  misunderstanding.    Femiqoe  Is  referring  to  the  temple  at  Praeneste. 

*  See  Classical  Review ^  vol.  xxiii.  1909,  p.  24. 

*  C.LL.  xiv.  2850 ;  Not.  degli  Scavi,  1906,  56. 
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penetration ' ;  (b)  that  the  operations  of  the  Othonian  fleet  on  the  aooth 
ooast  of  Gaol  were  meant  as  a  serious  diversion,  in  order  to  delay  the 
march  of  Valens*s  colunm ;  (c)  that  the  advance  of  Otho's  ttocq^ 
towards  Gremona,  which  led  to  the  battle  of  Locus  Gastorum,  was  part  of 
a  scheme  of  enveloping  tactics,  whose  aim  was  to  isolate  the  Yitellian 
forces  at  Gremona. 

As  regards  the  first  proposition,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  if  Caeoina 
anticipated  a  speedy  concentration  of  the  Danube  army  on  behalf  of  Otho 
he  could  have  entertained  so  hazardous  a  plan  for  a  moment.  To  reaeh 
the  Brenner — or  perhaps  we  should  rather  saythe  Beschenaoheideokt 
which  was  the  route  by  which  the  Via  Glaudia  Augusta,  originally 
engineered  by  Drusus,  crossed  from  the  valley  of  the  Adige  into  that  at 
the  Inn— Caecina,  as  Mr.  Henderson  points  out,  would  have  had  to  make 
a  long  detour,  with  the  certainty  of  meeting  opposition  and  benoe  ineor- 
ring  delay :  if  he  contemplated  an  eastward  march  at  all  it  could  only 
be  because  he  considered  the  attitude  of  the  Danube  legions  doubtful  and 
thought  it  advisable  to  crush  any  active  opposition  to  Vitellius  at  onoe. 
The  despatch  of  the  fleet  to  Souttiem  Gaul  was  undertaken,  aocoiding  to 
Tacitus  (ii.  12),  in  order  to  secure  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the  province  of 
Gallia  Narbouensis,  to  which  they  gave  access :  the  presenoe  even  of  a 
small  force  in  these  regions  would  probably  sufiice  to  prevent  the  inhabit- 
ants and  officials  from  lending  support  to  Vitellius,  and  this  consideration 
might  suffice  to  account  for  the  movement,  since  direct  operatioiui 
against  the  column  of  Valens  were  really  out  of  the  question.  Never- 
theless Mr.  Henderson  is  probably  right  in  supposing  that  the  efbct  of 
the  news  of  the  movement  upon  Valens  and  his  troops  was  not  left  oat 
of  sight.  The  indictment  of  Tacitus  in  the  third  case  is  the  most  serious 
of  all  and  demands  closer  attention.  First,  let  it  be  said  that  Mr.  Hen- 
derson has  done  excellent  service  by  his  minute  examination  of  the  ^ 
ground,  and  has  to  all  appearance  definitely  located  Bedriaoum  at  tha^ 
modern  Calvatone.  Again,  he  rightly  insists  that  we  must  aooept  as  ^^ 
fixed  datum  the  statement  of  Tacitus  that  the  confluence  of  the  Add^^ 
with  the  Po  was  the  objective  of  the  Gthonian  advance.^  We  will 
remark  that  if  this  be  so  Tacitus  evidently  had  access  to  really  wi 
informed  sources,  and  we  are  not  lightly  to  dismiss  any  of  his  statemi 
as  mere  gossip.  Furthermore,  he  is  clearly  right  in  emphasising 
importance  of  this  projected  turning  movement,  which  struck  at 
communications,  and  in  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  (which  TacL 
ignores)  that  the  place  of  the  Othonian  force  at  Bedriacum  was  to 
taken  by  the  troops  advancing  from  Aquileia.^ 

But  is  the  narrative  of  Tacitus  really  so  obscure  as  to  be  unintelli^' 
without  microscopic  criticism  ?    Let  us  take  a  few  of  the  counts  in. 
indictment:  (i)  'Tacitus  seems  to  believe  the  whole  march  and 
took  place  in  one  day,'  writes  Mr.  Henderson  on  p.  845.    But  Ta<».*lc 
says  (ii.  89),  promoveri  ad  quartum  a  Bedriaco  castra  placuit^  anA.      ^ 

'  Dr.  E.  G.  Hardy  (Journal  of  Philology^  xxzi.  189)  proposes  to  read  Adr 
Adiioe.   The  Adra  (mod.  Arda)  enters  the  Po  from  tlie  south,  aboat  seven  miles 
Cremona. 

'  Dr.  Hardy  (ibid.  p.  135)  shows  that  this  foroe  coald  not  have  been  a  Urge 
scarcely  large  enough  to  make  *  enveloping  tactics '  possible. 
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been  the  chief  town  of  Moesia  in  a  civil  sense,  yet  the  headqnarters  of  the 
army  was  at  Viminacium.  We  are  surprised  to  read  (p.  254,  note  2)  that 
the  site  of  the  camp  at  Novaesium  '  is  said  to  have  been  at  Grimling- 
hausen,'  with  a  reference  to  Heraeos's  note  on  Hist,  iv.  26 ;  the  results 
of  the  excavation  of  this  now  famous  camp  are  embodied  in  the  112th 
He/t  of  the  Bonner  Jahrbilcher^  which  is  indispensable  to  all  students  of 
Roman  military  antiquities.  H.  Stuart  Jovbs. 

Die  Gedichte  des  Paulus  Diaconus;  kritische  und  erkUirende 

Von  Karl  Neff.    (Miinchen  :  Beck.    1908.) 

DuMMLER*6  edition  of  the  poems  of  Paulus  Diaconus,  published  in  188 
was  based  on  a  study  of  all  the  manuscript  materials  then  known.     T 

justification  for  a  new  edition  lies  in  the  fact  that  fresh  materials  ha . 

become  known  since  that  time.    These  Dr.  Neff  has  valued,  and 
thus  at  once  lightened  the  critical  apparatus  and  made  it  easier  to  follcr*^^ 
He  has  also  brought  a  close  study  of  Paulus's  style  and  language  to  h^ 
upon  the  text.     The  question  too  of  the  authorship  of  various  pi^ 
has  claimed  bis  attention,  and  his  decision  to  attribute  a  piece  tc^ 
author  only    in    the    case  of   specially  numerous    and  characteris 
individualities  of  expression  will  commend  itself  as  the  safest  eou 
where  there  is  so  much  likeness  between  different  writers  of  the 
schoul.     Weight  is  also  allowed  to  the  contents  of  the  poems  and  to 
evidence  of  the  manuscripts  themselves  in  matters  of  grouping,  k 
This  is  also  an  explanatory  edition,  and  this  fact  alone  would  make 
welcome,  for  there  are  plenty  of  difiSculties,  especially  historical,  in 
poems.    The    poems    of  doubtful    authenticity    are    relegated   to 
appendix :  the  edition  also  contains  three  hitherto  unpublished  poems. 
The  plan  of  the  book  is  as  follows  :  the  introduction  recapitulates 
history  of  research  in  the  subject  and  details  the  contents  of  the  moc 
important  manuscripts.     Then  forty  poems  are  edited,  each  with 
epitome  of  contents  and  an  historical  introduction,  as  well  as  a  criti 
apparatus  below  the  text,  and  below  the  critical  apparatus  the  explana 
notes.    The  appendix  contains  eleven  more  poems,  edited  in  exactly  t^ 
same  way.    The  work  concludes  with  three  indexes,  respectively :  '  Ini 
Carminum  et  Epistularum.*  '  Index  Nominum,*  and  '  Index  Grammati 
zu   den   Gedichten   des  Paulus  Diaconus.'    There  is  one  photogra 
namely,  of  the  Bodleian  MS.  Add.  C  144  (saec.  xi.),  f.  58  v.     The  pho 
graph  is  of  a  '  hair  side '  page  of  the  vellum  and  is  rather  dark.    Tiro 
the  three  new  poems  are  printed  from  the  Oxford  manuscript,  the  t1i£  ^ 
from  the  Harleian  MS.  8685.  The  first  is  headed '  Versus  Paulini,'  and  tMne 
author  is  identified  by  Dr.  Neff  en  grounds  of  style  as  Paulinas,  patriarch    ^f 
Aquileia,  the  venerahilis  artis  grammaticae  magister  at  the  court  of  Gh&r/i 
a  member  of  the  learned  circle,  to  which  Peter  of  Pisa,  Alcuin,  and  Paol 
Diaconus  belonged.     The  poem  is  addressed  to  a  priest,  Zacharias, 
native  of  Italy,  who  went  to  Ireland  and  had  a  victorious  career  there 
missionary.  Immediately  after  this  poem  in  the  manuscript  comes  anoth^  '* 
almost  certainly  also  by  Paulinus,  a  parting  letter  to  a  friend,  in  whi^-** 
he  conveys  greetings  to  Charles  and  his  queen.    As  Paulinus  returned  ^^ 
Friuli  on  becoming  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  this  poem  belongs  to  ibo'^^^ 
787.    The  third  is  a  short  poem,  addressed  possibly  to  Alcuin  by  son^^ 
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through  his  son  Louis,  to  extend  his  power  over  Aquitaine  and  Gothia. 
In  the  following  year  we  have  two  charters  issued  in  Auvergne,  on  the 
occasion  of  Lothaire's  journey  to  bring  back  his  son  (pp.  Ill,  116). 
These  charters,  granted  at  the  request  of  religious  houses  of  the  Spaniah 
March,  show  that  the  failure  of  Lothaire's  ambitious  scheme  was  not 
generally  realised  in  the  south. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  in  the  phraseology  of  these  charters  some 
lingering  traces  of  imperial  pretensions.  Lothaire,  following  the  custom  of 
his  imperial  predecessors,  speaks  of  his  own  dominions  as  imperium 
nostrum  (e.g.  pp.  48,  87) ;  there  is  even  one  place  in  which  he  appears  to 
claim  for  himself  imperial  rank :  *  domina  mea  mater  reginaque  Oirbeigt 
.  .  .  imperiaii  monitu  accedens  .  .  .  nostram  impulit  mentem.*  His 
official  style  is  always  rex  Francorum,  and  there  is  one  document  which 
clearly  recognises  the  distinction  between  an  imperator  and  a  rex  Fran- 
coram  (p.  83).  But  the  exceptional  cases  in  which  an  imperial  style  is 
indirectly  claimed  are  distinctly  curious,  whether  we  treat  them  as 
evidence  of  lingering  ambitions  or  as  illustrations  of  notarial  conservatism. 
In  one  or  two  cases  there  are  references  to  the  papal  prerogative  whioht 
if  strictly  interpreted,  involve  some  large  admissions.  Lothaire  confirms 
to  the  monks  of  Gluny  the  rights  of  freely  electing  their  own  abbot, 
salva  apostolica  ad  quam  idem  fratres  respidunt  auctorikUe  (p.  16).  A 
charter  to  St.  Pierre- au-Mont-Blandin  acknowledges  by  implication  that  a 
pope  may  bestow  privileges  affecting  the  property  of  a  religious  house 
(p.  47).  Again  Lothaire  records  that  the  monastery  of  Mont  St.  Michel 
has  been  reformed  by  Duke  Richard  cum  auctoritate  domini  lohannit^ 
sanctae  Romanae  sedis  pape  (p.  56).  Such  cases  leave  little  room  fcxr 
doubt  that  the  special  authority  of  the  papacy  over  the  monastic  clergy 
was  accepted  without  question,  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  as  a  .^ 
right  and  reasonable  arrangement.  H.  W.  C.  Davis. 

Nccrologi  e  lihriaffinidellaProvincia  Romaiia,  A  cura  di  Pietbo  Eam^r- 
Vol.  I.    (Eome  :  Istituto  Storico  Italiano.    1908.) 

SiONOB  Egidi's  volume  leaves  little  to  be  desired  either  in  printii 
or  in  paper.    The  latter  indeed  is  even  specially  made  for  the  II 
Historical  Institute.    Of  the  contents  of  the  volume  it  is  less  easy 
render  an  account.    It  is  the  first  instalment  of  a  Corpus  of  the  obil 
and  similar  records  of  the  province  of  Bome,  and  it  contains  one 
the  whole  work,  viz.  half  of  that  portion  of  it  which  concerns  the  oi^^ 
Rome  proper.    The  documents  themselves  vary  widely  in  character  am^ 
date.    They  range  from  simple  '  Martyrologies '  or  obituaries  to  o^^l^^ii^J^ 
of  benefactions  and  confraternity  books.    The  oldest  in  this  ^^ut^^^Hta^ 
back  to  the  eleventh  century.    To  the  Boman  genealogist  and  ^po^^^^^ 
they  are  doubtless  inestimable,  while  some  of  them — e.g.  th%  £^ 
Anniversarioruvi  of    St.  Peter's,   and   the  necrology  of  S.  V^m  in 
Trastevere  are  full  of  interesting  architectural  and  arehaeolpgiQ^  j^^^       j 
Any  one  who  has  worked  in  Italy-Kxr  even  in  England— will  hy^^^jg^       1 
with  Signor  Egidi  in  hii  oaaafi^^o^  that  his  Corpus  most  neo^^m^Tii 
imperfect  owl  imng  moosm  to  f(^  noUUi 

plaoai 
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Professor  VinogradofTs  comment  on  the  first  passage  is  '  that  a  tnui  might 
be  called  to  serve  in  the  Hontingdonshire  amy,  althongh  his  estate  me 
as  a  matter  of  fact  in  Bedfordshire.'  Presnmably  he  wonld  explain  the 
second  in  the  same  va;.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  where  land  in  one 
county  was  annexed  to  a.  manor  in  some  other  const;  while  oonttnuiog 
to  pay  its  geld  in  the  former  it  is  said  in  Domesday  to  '  lie  in '  {iac«t  t») 
its  head  manor.  Does  this  use  of  iaeet  without  implication  of  locality 
apply  to  the  Keysoe  passage,  and  is  sila  at  merely  a  variety  of  phrase  ? 
Mr.  Bound  in  his  Feudal  England  (p.  116)  dearly  thought  that  it  was, 
though  he  is  less  definite  in  his  introduction  to  the  Bedfordshire  Domes- 
day in  the  Victoria  County  Histories.  Professor  Vinogradoff  on  the  other 
hand  takes  the  terms  in  question  to  refer  to  actual  situation,  and,  as  Perten- 
hal)  and  Keysoe  stood  on  a  border  where  the  two  oounties  were  much 
interlaced,  and  both  have  been  in  Bedfordshire  since  the  thirteenth  oentniy 
at  least,  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  his  view.  Nevertheless  in  con- 
sideration of  the  fact  that  the  larger  part  of  Keysoe  wasin  Hantingdonshire 
in  1086  it  seems  quite  possible  that  Pertenhall  wag  also.  If  the  words 
iacet  and  sita  est  are  held  to  have  here,  as  elsewhere,  no  reference  to  local 
situation,  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose  that  Alwine's  holdings  in  these 
two  vills  had  been  connected  for  manorial  purposes  with  his  other  estates, 
which  were  certainly  in  Bedfordshire. 

In  a  work  dealing  with  so  great  a  mass  of  &cts  and  equipped  vrith  so^; 
vast  an  apparatus  of  references  it  would  be  hypercritical  to  lay  nfmnri  ^ 
upon  occasional  slips  and  misprints.  It  must  be  confessed  however  tb^^ 
Professor  Vinogradoff  does  not  appear  to  he  a  very  keen-nghted  p^>o^^ 
reader.  A  few  instances  will  suffice  :  p.  110,  'false  comagt '  (at  'fal^  ^ 
measure ' ;  p.  122,  note  1, '  farms  of  right '  and '  knight's  &rm '  flor '  nigh*- 
fann(e),' i.e.  firmauninsitoctis;  p.  124,  'sooase'for  'socage';  p^  l^^g 
line  9, '  II '  for '  IV ' ;  p.  186,  last  line, '  Leigh '  for  ■  Lee '  (botwood) ;  p.  ft=^^ 
'  16  acres  '  for  '  16  villages  ' ;  p.  S16,  '  farm  of  a  knight '  for  '  farm  <^-^^ 
night ' ;  p.  820, '  Holt  in  Essex '  for  '  Holt  in  Nor/nlk ' ;  p.  382,  not^ 
'  bovate  '  for '  bovar(ii)' ;  p.  366, '  Boelent  (Bhuddlui)  ...  in  Shroptk^£^,^ 
where  Cheshire  is  meant,  and  '  Earl  Hugh  ot  Shrewsbury' lor 'Eial'Bm.^ii 
of  Oiesler.'  These  however  are  but  minute  specks  in  a  masterly  boo^  ^^ 
which  students  of  medieval  social  conditions  and  evolntion  will  havejki^sr- 
manent  reason  to  feel  the  deepest  gratitude  to  ProCssaor  Vinogradoff 

Jaubb  Tait. 

The  Gilds  and  Companies  of  London.    By  Georqb  UNvmt. 
(London :  Methuen.    1908.) 
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as  that  after  Agincourt  and  the  reception  of  Catherine  of  Aragon  (the 
libretto  for  whick  is  earlier  than  any  of  those  for  the  lord  mayor*s  shows) 
deserved  mention.  The  final  chapter  gives  an  interesting  account  of  late 
sur\*ivals  in  tlie  gilds  of  transport.  In  the  appendix  there  is  contained 
a  very  valuable  list  of  sources,  both  manuscript  and  printed,  for  the 
history  of  the  existing  London  companies.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Unwin 
should  have  quoted  the  Liber  de  Autiquis  Legibus  from  Riley's  trans- 
lation instead  of  from  the  original,  the  more  so  since  it  has  led  him 
into  some  errors  of  dates,  e.g.  on  pp.  01-5,  where  the  contested  election 
of  Walter  Hervy  is  assigned  to  1271  instead  of  to  November  1272- 
January  1273.  The  *Earl*  Percy  who  appears  on  p.  135  is  unknown 
to  the  peerages.  The  book  is  well  illustrated  and  has  a  sufficient 
index.  C.  L.  Kinosfobd. 

The  Dawn  of  tlie  Constitution  or  tlic  Reigns  of  Henry  III  and  Edward  L 
By  Sir  James  H.  Ramsay,  Bart.,  of  Banff,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (London : 
Swan  Sonnenschein.     1908.) 

For  more  than  two  generations  the  German  Jahrbiicher  have  been 
increasing  in  number  and  quality.  The  impulse  toward  the  organisation 
of  a  like  series  for  France,  given  by  the  late  Arthur  Giry,  has  already  • 
had  practical  results.  But  in  England  it  has  been  left  to  the  industry^ 
of  one  man  to  supply  the  need  which,  on  the  continent,  is  being  mel^-, 
by  the  co-operation  of  many  scholars.  That  Sir  James  Ramsay^s  work  ^ 
actually  do  supply  this  need  is  their  very  great  merit,  that  they  do 
imperfectly  and  provisionally  their  author  himself  would  no  doubt 
the  first  to  admit.  Histories  of  England,  political  and  other,  happi 
abound,  but  it  is  only  in  the  solid  volume  under  consideration  and  ts. 
series  to  which  it  belongs  that  can  be  found  a  reasoned  and  critL 
digest  of  the  chronicles,  adjusted,  compared,  and  Arranged  in  chrc^x^ 
logical  order.  It  is  easy  to  criticise,  to  point  out  slips  and  errors 
these  works,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  necessary  and  right  to  do 
but  their  high  value  as  instruments  de  travail  and  the  generous 
unflagging  diligence  of  which  they  are  the  monument  should  never 
lost  sight  of.  A  grave  shortcoming  of  the  present  volume  arises  out 
the  scale  on  which  it  is  planned.  Sir  James  writes  in  his  preface  that 
has  been  his  aim  to  provide  *  a  consecutive  and  verified  narrative 
on  the  original  authorities  with  the  help  of  all  modem  lights  and  i 
pretations ' ;  and  in  effect  he  has  tried  to  recount  the  development  of 
and  letters  and  the  growth  of  the  constitution,  as  well  as  the  poKtiui^  \ 
financial,  and  military  history  of  the  period.  It  was  scarcely  to 
expected,  then,  that  he  should  have  mastered  all  modem  li^ts 
interpretations.    It  may  be  enough  to  remark  that  it  is  rather  hite  in  tsl" 

for  Franciscan  history  than  J.  B.  (heen,  and  that  an  aoeount  of  pufi^    ■ 
mentary  development  in  ihe  t  me  of  Edward  I  would  have  been  va^ 
comsidenbly  illwiBinatud  an^  hAwumttfl  Jfaj  nfamioe  to  tha  irate^ 
Ms.Piha#« 

(r 


day  to  be  citing  Martin  and  Dean  Kitchin  for  the  history  of  Fnmeo  ^ 
Milman  and  Gibbon  for  Rome  and  Sicily,  that  there  are  better  %xAxati^ 
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reconstruction  of  the  royal  revenue  deserve  the  praise  of  an  expert  ^here 
WG  can  only  offer  the  admiration  of  a  layman.  Perhaps  the  best  part  of 
the  book  is  the  wise,  temperate,  and  remarkably  clear  treatment  of  the 
Scottish  question.  Sir  James's  views  on  the  matter  of  the  homage  are 
now  well  known.  Briefly,  he  believes  that  from  the  Great  Commendation 
to  the  treaty  of  Falaise,  English  suzerainty  was  reluctantly  bat  formally 
acknowledged,  that  during  the  thirteenth  century  the  question  was  left 
open  by  means  of  a '  tacit  compromise/  which  could  not  have  endured 
much  longer  than  it  did.  Edward's  aggression  he  regards  as  inevitable, 
his  claim  to  direct  lordship  as  unjustifiable. 

Sir  James  has  placed  all  scholars  under  a  great  obligation,  and  we 
trust  that  he  may  find  health  and  leisure  to  prepare  the  volume  on  the 
fourteenth  century  which  alone  is  wanting  to  complete  his  great  survey 
of  medieval  England.  Gaillard  Thomas  Lapblet. 

Select  Cases  concerning  the  Law  Mt.rcliant  (a.d.  1270-1688),  Vol.  L 
'  Local  Courts.'  Edited  for  the  Selden  Society  by  Charles  Gross, 
Ph.D.     (London :  Quaritch.    1908.) 

The  Selden   Society  is  doing  excellent  service  in  making  accessible  i 
typical  selections  the  records  of  local  courts  and  specialised  law.    In  t 
present  volume  Dr.  Gross  breaks  almost  virgin  ground,  for  the  records 
fair  and  market  courts  have  hitherto  only  been  represented  in  print 
the  extracts  from  a  roll  of  the  fair  court  of  St.  Ives  for  1275,  whk^ 
Professor  Maitland  inserted  rather  apologetically  in  his  Select  Pleas  fr^ 
Manorial  Coiirts,  while  the  proceedings  of  the  staple  courts  of  Wc 
minster  and  Exeter  here  given  are  the  first  published  specimens  of  t\3 
class.    Dr.  Gross  gives  more  than  a  hundred  pages  from  the  records    ^ 
the  great  fair  court  of  St.  Ives,  extending  from  1270  to  1824,  with  shorfe^r 
extracts  from  those  of  the  fair  courts  of  Carnarvon,  Halton,  Leice^t^j; 
Northwich,  West  Mailing,  and  Wye,  the  market  court  of  St.  Ives,  tiia 
piepowder  courts  of  Colchester,  Grantham,  and  the  prior  of  Norwich,  u^^ 
the  Tolsey  court  of  Bristol.    The  introduction  deals  with  the  nature  an^ 
depositories  of  the  records  of  these  tribunals  and  with  their  origin  an^ 
jurisdiction,  concluding  with  a  valuable  account  of  the  foir  of  St.  Ivefi* 
Among  the  points  brought  out  attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  £ftct  tb^ 
no  continental  fair  court  rolls  are  extant,  or  perhaps  ever  existed ;  to  U^ 
inclusion  in  twelfth- century  grants  of  fairs  and  markets  of  express  wor^ 
conveying  the  right  to  hold  courts,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  in  lat^ 
grants  jurisdiction  was  implicitly  included ;  and,  finaUy,  to  the  existeD^ 
in  many  boroughs  of  piepowder  courts  for  the  summary  administratis'^ 
of  the  law  merchant  which  were  not  limited  to  the  duration  of  fairs  ^ 
markets,  might  indeed  exist  in  boroughs  without  a  fur  or  market. 

The  consideration  of  the  law  administered  in  these  variooa  coorts  ^ 
reserved  for  the  second  volume,  but  some  features  of  it  are  neceasBxSf 
elucidated  here.  The  procedure,  though  speedier  and  freer  from  fiV' 
malities  than  that  of  the  ordinary  courts,  was  still  clogged  with  antiquitBi 
sarvivals.  At  St.  Ives,  at  all  events,  the  tradition  of  the  verba  curie  ni 
gtill  in  ~  ~~      ""A,  and  a  party  to  a  suit,  whose  compurgator  by  a  slip  niA 

"SiBnry  promptiy  lost  his  case  (p.  20).    It  is  Mk 
ready  to  pay  a  fine  rather  than  ran  the  risk  d 
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In  his  first  thoughts  there  is  wit  and  humour ;  his  second  thoaghts  are 
more  often  fantastic.  The  manner  of  the  present  volume  is  simple  and 
unstudied,  therefore  excellent.  It  is  pointed,  of  course,  and  lucid 
almost  to  a  fault ;  hut  it  has  the  easy  spontaneous  ripple  of  good  conver- 
sation. Of  legitimate  paradox,  the  kind  which  is  naturally  suggested  by 
the  subject,  there  is  enough  to  stir  the  most  indi£ferent  reader.  But  the 
note  is  never  forced  for  the  sake  of  a  sensational  effect.  We  cite  a  few 
examples : — 

Now  were  an  examiner  to  ask,  Who  introduced  the  feudal  system  into 
England?  one  very  good  answer,  if  properly  explained,  would  be  Henry 
Spelman.  And  if  there  followed  the  question.  What  was  the  feudal  system  ?  a 
good  answer  to  that  would  be,  an  early  study  in  comparative  jurisprudence 
(p.  142). 

Now  if  feudalism  consists  only  in  this  legal  theory  of  tenure,  then  I  believe 
we  may  say  that,  of  all  European  countries,  England  was  the  most  perfectly 
feudalised.    Every  inch  of  land  was  brought  within  it  (p.  156). 

Now  the  first  thing  to  note  about  the  procedure  in  the  courts  before  the 
Conquest  is  that  proof  comes  after  judgment  (p.  115). 

It  is  not  only  in  the  medieval  sections  that  we  find  these   abrupt 
onslaughts  upon  conventional  ideas.    In  the  last  section  of  all,  that 
which  deals  with  the  constitution  of  to-day,  Maitland  takes  by  the  throat 
certain  commonplaces  out  of  Blackstone.    '  We  can  no  longer  say  that 
the  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  king ;  the  king  has  powers,  this 
minister  has  powers,  and  that  minister  has  powers'  (p.  417).     And   . 
again :  '  A  treaty  made  by  the  king  has,  in  general,  no  legal  effects^ 
whatever '  (p.  424).    A  book  which  contains  such  good  things  as  thesai 
cannot  be  described  as  jejune  or  unpolished. 

As  for  the  matter,  we  may  defend  Maitland  against  himself  by  pointin**  ^ 
out  that,  even  where  he  proclaims  himself  a  mere  compiler,  he  has 
to  the  subject  the  kind  of  information  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  oth 
books  of  the  like  scope,  and  which  very  few  teachers  are  competent 
supply.    He  has  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  statute-book  and 
year-books.    He  knows  how  this  law  was  interpreted  and  how  that 
evaded,  how  they  worked  in  practice  and  when  they  were  su] 
He  is  at  home  in  the  later  history  of  the  law-courts  and  of  local 
ment.    He  can  explain,  accurately  but  in  untechnical  language,  the 
of  so  complicated  a  branch  of  the  law  as  that  which  concerns 
modem  franchise.  He  can  offer  an  independent  opinion  on  the  value  >. 
constitutional  argument  by  Coke  or  Hake  will ;  he  can  tell  us  how  &r 
consecrated  maxims  of  the  legal  text-books  hold  good  under  mod^.3rD 
conditions.    And,  in  spite  of  his  knowledge,  he  is  seldom  at  fault  in  tz^s 
selection  of  topics  or  superabundant  in  his  detail.    Certain  omis8i(^^B> 
may  surprise  us.    '  It  is  impossible,'  we  are  told, '  in  a  few  words  to  s^f 
much  that  is  profitable  about  India  '  (p.  840),  and  so  India  is  omitt?^ 
while  the  colonies  are  adequately  described.     Similarly  we  have  foux^^ 
nothing  about  the  court  of  admiralty,  except  the  remark  that  *  it  hid  ^ 
long  history  of  its  own — from  the  close  of  the  middle  ages.'     The  couf^ 
of  delegates  and  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  privy  council  appear 
to  be  completely  ignored.    Other  lacunae  are  due  to  the  fact  that,  in 
lecturing,  Maitland  was  compelled  to  drop  some  beads  of  his  initiil 
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by  analysing  the  laws  and  institutions  which,  however  accidental  they 
may  seem  at  their  birth,  win  for  themselves  general  approbation  and  a 
certain  permanence. 

Turning  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  we  are  stnick  by  the 
comparative  neglect  of  Anglo-Saxon  institutions.    We  should  naturally 
expect  to  find  some  account  of  English  law  and  government  in  1067  or 
1100.    Mr.  Fisher  reminds  us,  however,  that  these  lectures  were  written 
nine  years  before  Domesday  Book  afid  Beyond,    Perhaps,  even  in  1888* 
Maitland  already  felt  the  pangs  of  agnosticism  which  he  expressed  in 
1897  ;  but  in  any  case  he  had  not  yet  enrolled  himself  among  Domesday 
students.    Some  notices  of  Anglo-Saxon  matters  will  be  foond  in  his 
first  section ;  the  passage  relating  to  the  king's  peace  foreshadows  a 
famous  theory.of  the  borough  (p.  108) ;  the  account  of  compurgatorial 
procedure  (p.  115),  from  which  we  have  already  quoted,  is  illominatiDg; 
and  there  are  other  fragments  of  note.    But,  on  the  whole,  the  student 
must  go  elsewhere  for  his  information.    Where  ?  is  a  question  of  which 
we  should  be  glad  to  know  the  answer.    It  may  also  be  regretted  that 
Maitland's  scheme  precludes  any  full  account  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  the  darkest  in  the  history  of  law.    There  is  a  useful 
account  of  the  early  court  of  chancery  (p.  222) ;  a  history  of  the  justioes 
of  the  peace  (p.  206)  which  might,  however,  be  supplemented  to  advan- 
tage from  the  monograph  by  Mr.  Beard ;  and  the  beginnings  of  the 
privy  council's  jurisdiction  are  admirably  described  (p.  218).    Bat 
should  have  been  glad  of  more.    Maitland  might  remind  us  that  most  oi 
the  year-books  for  this  period  still  lie  unpublished,  through  no  fault  a 
his.     Still  we  feel  constrained  to  believe  that  he  could  have  told  as, 
in  1888,  much  more  about  these  centuries  than  can  be  found  in  print. 

Mr.  Fisher  deserves  high  praise  for  his  editorial  work.  The  noi 
are  brief,  but  they  give  us  valuable  references  to  Maitland's  works 
some  other  authorities.  Where  it  has  been  necessary  to  fill  a  gap  or 
expand  a  rough  note  the  work  is  skilfully  done.  A  few  points  of  de 
would  probably  have  been  corrected  if  the  author  had  been 
health  and  leisure  for  revision.  The  references  to  scutage  (pp.  18, 
should  be  modified  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  the  theory 
pounded  in  the  History  of  English  Law,  The  definitions  of 
sergeanty  (p.  80)  and  courts-leet  (pp.  46,  182)  are  not  those  w 
Maitland  ultimately  accepted.  In  the  second  instance,  indeed,  we  Tiwm  n 
two  rather  different  explanations  of  the  same  thing.  Mr.  Fisher  him^MBlf 
has  taught  us  that  the  council  of  the  north  can  be  traced  back  k>  a 
date  before  1536  (p.  268).  Mr.  Haskins  has  given  the  death-blow  to  UXie 
myth  which  makes  Ranulf  Flambard  the  inventor  of  feudal  incidec^to 
(p.  160).  Ethelred's  law  about  the  twelve  senior  thanes  is  probity ^J 
not  *  of  general  import '  (p.  127).  We  believe  that  Bate,  not  Bates,  ^ 
the  correct  style  of  the  famous  Turkey  merchant  (p.  258).  LastL^^^ 
Gardiner  long  ago  explained  that  the  act  against  monopolies 
21  James  I  left  one  loophole  of  evasion  which  Charles  I  found  vi 
useful  (p.  261).  H.  W.  C.  Davis, 
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reports  to  Charles  V  and  the  Consulta  Magna  ioaiify  to  the  tyiftimy  of 
holy  office  in  matters  purely  secular. 

It  seems  impossible  to  explain  the  singular  development  of  the  In 
sition  in  Spain  without  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  temperam 
which  differentiates  it  from  the  Roman  Inquisition  in  Italy  and  Si< 
Dr.  Lea*s  material  and  matter-of-fact  solution,  that  the  holy  office  wa£ 
merely  an  engine  for  preserving  the  purity  of  the  faith  but  also  a  soon 
revenue  to  the  crown,  thanks  to  the  confiscations  it  inflicted  on  reli 
and  reconciled  alike,  is  no  doubt  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  is  ha 
sufficient  to  explain  how  the  great  mass  of  the  nation,  which  had 
interest  in  these  confiscations,  submitted  to  an  oppression  against  wl 
they  loudly  protested.  The  truth  is  that  every  Spaniard,  from  kin) 
peasant,  was  proud  of  the  Inquisition  as  far  as  its  operations  for 
purity  of  the  faith  were  concerned,  but  its  powers  were  so  subtly  bo 
up  with  confiscations  to  the  crown  and  fines  to  itself,  and  so  cunnii 
extended  by  the  doctrines  of  *  fautorship '  and  *  impeding '  that  the  w! 
nation  soon  found  itself,  in  every  department  of  its  social  life,  entire! 
the  mercy  of  the  tribunals.  At  Palermo  and  at  Naples  the  people 
against  the  holy  office ;  at  Venice  its  action  was  supervised  and  restra: 
by  che  three  lay  assessors  without  whose  consent  no  proceedings  v 
valid ;  but  in  Spain  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  rising  against 
Inquisition  in  spite  of  its  tyranny  in  civil  life,  nor  would  La  Sapp 
ever  have  consented  to  the  presence  of  assessors  representing  the  < 
government.  There  is  clearly  a  profound  divergence  between  the  Spai 
and  the  Italian  temperament  and  attitude  toward  the  holy  office. 
Italians  themselves  have  cynically  explained  the  difference  in  their  ph 
'  Siamo  troppo  vicini  alia  casotta  del  burattini ' ;  but  that  is  ha 
sufficient.  Perhaps  the  most  illuminating  commentary  on  the  Inquisi 
in  Spain  is  to  be  found  in  Dati  Quixote  and  Don  Basilio  of  the  Barb 
di  Sivi/jlia ;  while  on  the  political  side  we  must  remember  that  I 
never  had  a  single  crown ;  she  was  broken  up  into  various  states  ^ 
conflicting  interests,  which  made  the  supremacy  of  the  holy  o 
difficult. 

In  his  first  book  Dr.  Lea  lucidly  and  exhaustively  traces  the  01 
and  growth  of  the  Inquisition  from  Martinez*  campaign  followed  bj 
massacre  of  the  Jews  in  1891,  which  induced  wholesale  baptism 
created  the  class  of  new  Christians,  Conversos,  or  Marranos ;  the  abil 
wealth,  ostentation,  and  power  of  the  new  Christians  secoied  th 
popular  hatred ;  this  coincided  with  a  genuine  ecclesiastical  suspie: 
that  the  Conversos  were  really  not  Christians  but  remained  cryptic  Je^ 
and  a  genuine  alarm  lest  the  purity  of  the  faith  should  be  imperilled 
their  presence  in  the  congregation.  The  doctrine  that  baptism  is  M 
ible  brought  the  Conversos  within  the  grasp  of  canon  law,  and  expo 
them  to  the  charge  of  heresy  from  which  the  pure  Jew  was  free  as 
had  never  belonged  to  the  church.  Under  the  impulse  of  their  pi 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  applied  to  Sixtus  IV  for  the  erection  of 
Inquisition,  reserving  to  the  crown  the  power  of  appointment  and  c 
fiscations,  two  matters  of  supreme  importance.  The  Inquisition 
rapidly  organised  with  an  inquisitor-general  who  wielded  poi 
delegated  by  the  pope  and  by  the  crown,  a  supreme  council  sittmf 
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the  names  of  the  witnesses.  He  could  be  tortured,  in  caput  alienum, 
force  him  to  reveal  other  names,  or  '  on  intention,'  to  compel  him  to  6 
close  his  secret  thought ;  it  is  this  claim  to  investigate  the  secret  thoa( 
which  vitiates  the  whole  inquisitorial  procedure  ;  if  the  prisoner  endm 
the  torture  without  confessing  he  was  held  to  have '  purged  the  testimon 
As  regards  the  penalties,  especially  of  relaxation  and  the  consequ^ 
stake,  it  is  clear  that,  horrible  as  the  whole  story  is,  there  has  been  mc 
exaggeration ;  though  Dr.  Lea  declares  that  the  material  to  hand  is  ' 
yet  insufficient  to  justify  even  a  guess  at  the  ghastly  total ' ;  the  cb 
merit  of  Mr.  Adler's  volume  is  that  his  lists  supplement  Dr.  Lei 
But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  who  were  relaxed  were  burned  alii 
the  Inquisition  on  confession,  even  between  the  Auto  de  fe  and  i 
quemadero,  permitted  the  victim  to  be  garrotted  before  being  burned,  a 
it  took  all  steps  in  its  power  to  induce  its  condemned  prisoners  to  oonf< 
and  recant  before  the  Auto^  thus  permitting  them  to  be  reconciled  instc 
of  being  relaxed.  Dr.  Lea,  with  his  invariable  fairness,  declares  tl 
'  burning  alive  became  comparatively  infrequent.'  For  example,  in  1 
great  Auto  of  May  21,  1559,  where  Dr.  Cazalla  and  other  protestai 
suffered,  fourteen  victims  were  relaxed  in  person,  only  one  of  whom  i 
burned  alive.  In  certain  cases  there  are  indications  of  insanity  in  t 
insistence  upon  being  burned  which  some  of  the  victims  display; 
example,  the  case  of  Ursule  de  la  Croix,  who  was  reconciled  three  tin 
but  persisted  in  denouncing  herself;  and  the  story  of  Jos^  Diaz  Pimiei 
given  by  Mr.  Adler. 

The  other  fields  of  activity  covered  by  the  holy  office,  such  as  witi 
craft,  sorcery,  bigamy,  blasphemy,  solicitation,  mysticism,  morals  ge 
rally,  are  all  carefully  traversed  by  Dr.  Lea.  We  find,  as  indeed 
should  expect,  that  it  is  the  formal  heresy  latent  in  the  action,  and  i 
the  moral  aspect  of  the  deeds,  that  occupy  the  attention  of  the  holy  offi< 
for  example,  when  an  effort  was  being  made  to  bring  Antonio  Perez  un( 
the  arm  of  the  Inquisition,  he  was  delated  for  blasphemy  on  account  a 
remark  that  '  if  God  the  Father  interfered  in  his  defence  he  would  * 
off  his  nose,'  the  calificador,  or  qualifier,  Fray  Diego  de  Chaves,  found  t 
the  charge  must  lie,  not  because  of  the  irreverence  of  the  remark, 
because  it  contained  traces  of  the  Vaudois  heresy  that  God  has  memb 
It  is  this  necessity  for  finding  heresy  before  a  charge  could  lie  wh 
accounts  in  part  for  the  surprising  leniency  of  the  holy  office  towai 
witchcraft,  unnatural  crime,  and  so  on.  As  regards  witchcraft,  Dr.  L 
points  out,  with  his  invariable  fairness  and  impartiality,  the  admiral 
nature  of  Salazar's  action  and  advice,  in  abiding  by  the  Canon  Episc(fl 
in  opposition  to  the  current  tendency  of  the  holy  see,  and  by  declarii 
*  that  there  were  neither  witches  nor  bewitched  until  they  were  talked  ai 
written  about ' ;  the  Suprema,  to  its  great  credit,  adopted  Salazar's  co 
elusions,  thereby  saving  the  country  from  the  horrors  of  witch-madn( 
then  ravaging  the  rest  of  Europe. 

On  the  whole,  the  impression  left  by  Dr.  Lea's  book  is  that  the  wo 
that  can  be  said  against  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  is  that  its  procedure  n 
essentially  vicious,  cruel,  unjust.     The  encouragement  of  delation  n 
ruinous  to  the  family  bond ;   sequestration  followed  on  arrest  and 
readily  suggested  condemnation  with  a  view  to  confiscation;  the  p 
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influence  of  the  chart.    There  are  also  useful  lists  of  the  legends,  placed 
side  by  side  with  those  of  other  important  documents  of  the  time.     The 
views  expressed  are  generally  judicious  and  any  theorising  indulged  in  is 
kept  within  reasonable  limits.      It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  by 
reserving  for  a  future  occasion  a  fuller  treatment  of  the   Old- World 
portion  the  author  should  have  left  the  study  to  a  certain  extent  incom- 
plete, for,  though  the  American  geography  is  no  doubt  of  the  greatest 
interest,  the  delineation  of  the  east  presents  several  features  of  import- 
ance which  might  have   been  discussed  without  unduly  extending  the 
memoir.    It  is  impossible  here  to  follow  Professor  Stevenson  in  detail 
in  his  treatment  of  the  various  sections,  and  attention  can  only  be  called 
to  a  few  special  points.     If  on  some  of  these  we  may  be  disposed  to  ques- 
tion his  conclusions,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  such  criticism  applies 
to  any  large  part  of  the  study.    In  regard  to  the  North  American  portion 
— in  which,  as  in  the  Cantino  map,  we  find  a  coastline,  with  fairly  full 
nomenclature,  stretching  north  from  the  vicinity  of  Cuba — Professor 
Stevenson  is  disposed  to  regard  this  as  indicating  that  voyages  on  which 
the  historians  are  silent  had  already  been  made  in  this  direction.   He 
also  hints  that  the  delineation  may  have  been  derived  from  Vespucci's 
apocr}'phal '  first '  voyage,  which  he  regards  as  having  had  at  least  some 
foundation  in  fact.    But  not  only  do  the  direction  and  extent  of  the 
coastline  not  agree  at  all  with  Vespucci's  statements,  but,  as  Sir  G. 
Markham  has  shown,  a  sufficient  explanation  of  this  coastline  is  to  be 
found  in  Cortereal's  second  voyage,  which  (with  the  first)  the  Cantino  map 
seems  to  have  been  specially  intended  to  illustrate.    Grave  doubts  must 
also  attach  to  the  probability  of  such  early  Spanish  voyages  on  this 
coast,  from  the  entire  failure  of  the  great  Columbus  lawsuit  to  bring  out 
any  authentic  data.     Perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the  chart  is 
that  which  represents  South  America,  for  here  especially  the  nomencla- 
ture is  far  fuller  than  on  the  Cantino  specimen,  and  seems  to  give  an 
undoubted  indication  of  the  results  of  the  '  third '  voyage  of  Vespucci's 
letters.     Even  here,  however,  Professor  Stevenson  seems  inclined  to  give 
too  much  credit  to  this  na\'igator,  for  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  acted  in  any  but  a  subordinate  capacity.     A  list  of  such  names 
as  are  evidently  derived  from  saints'  days  (the  designation  of  the  saint 
commemorated  on  25  July  as  'St.  Jacob'  reads  somewhat  strangely), 
certainly  supports  the  view  that  most  of  them  were  given  on  one  and  the 
same  voyage,  though  the  supposition  that  Vespucci  doubled  back  at  a 
point  where  the  sequence  is  not  chronological  seems  somewhat  hazardous. 
In  respect  to  Africa,  where  the  nomenclature  is  again  very  full.  Pro- 
fessor Stevenson  justly  recognises  the  probable  importance,  as  sources,  of 
maps  of  the  type  of  that  of  Pilestrina,  or  even  of  the  earlier  production  of 
Martellus   Germanus.     He   soems   to   accept   without   question    Martin 
Behaim's  claim  to  have  accompanied  Cao  on  his  second  voyage  to  the 
Congo,  though  Mr.  Havt-nstein  has  shown  strong  reason  to  regard  this 
as  tietitious,  and  negative  eviJenoe  in  the  same  direction  is  supplied  by 
the  absence  of  Bohaims   name  from  the  inscnption  lately  brought  to 
light  on  the  lower  Congo.    In  oasiem  Asia,  the  most  striking  feature  (in 
this  and  the  Cantino  chart^  is  :he  abandonment  of  Ptolemy's  outlines, 
the  improved  representation  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  and  the  attempt  to 
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inventories  which  had  been  made  under  commissions  of  1549.  A  nc 
commission  was  issued  on  16  May  following  to  take  fresh  inventori 
and  stop  all  private  embezzlements  ;  and  it  was  under  this  conunissii 
that  most  of  the  inventories  here  printed  are  taken.  A  farther  oomm: 
sion  was  issued  on  16  January  1558  to  seize  all  valuables  in  tl 
parish  churches  not  absolutely  necessary  for  their  use.  This  was  wb 
the  government  of  Northumberland  had  come  to  just  before  his  oi 
rageous  design  to  alter  the  succession.  The  seizures  were  made  in  15i 
on  the  strength  of  inventories  taken  the  year  before ;  and  carei 
inquiries  were  made  what  earlier  inventories  existed,  so  that  nothii 
should  escape.  Mr.  Eeles  does  not  tell  us,  what  nevertheless  it 
interesting  to  know,  that  much  of  this  plunder  was  recovered  duri] 
Mary's  reign,  as  the  records  of  the  privy  council  prove. 

As  the  scope  of  these  inquiries  included  earlier  inventories  as  well 
those  of  Edward  YI's  time,  some  of  these,  going  even  as  far  back  as  tl 
reign  of  Edward  IV,  are  printed  here  in  appendices  which  add  considc 
ably  to  the  interest  of  the  volume.  But  even  in  the  inventories  of  ti 
end  of  Edward  VI's  reign  we  meet  with  articles  which  we  might  c; 
altogether  expect  after  the  measures  taken  as  early  as  the  beginning 
1548  to  put  down  all  images  in  churches.  Thus  at  Upton  in  1552 
have  '  a  pair  of  shoes  of  silver,'  xmdoubtedly  for  an  image ;  at  Ame 
ham  '  ij  cootes  of  chamlett  and  silke  for  the  image  of  Seynt  Eateryu 
besides  abundance  of  things  elsewhere  with  which  we  are  not  now  famiZf 
in  England,  such  as  canopies  to  bear  over  the  sacrament  or  over  C 
priest,  a  silk  covering  for  the  *  sepulchre,'  '  towells '  or  veils  to  Iub 
about  fonts,  a  bason  or  ewer  for  the  ministering  priest  at  the  altar,  &■ 
numerous  other  articles  discussed  in  Mr.  Eeles's  introduction. 

James  Oaibdnsb. 

The  Lata  and  Custom  of  tJw  Constitutmi,  By  Sir  William  R.  An8(3 
Bart.,  D.C.L.  Vol.  II.  'The  Crown.'  Parts  I.  and  II.  Third  Editkr 
(Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.     1907-8.) 

The  facts  that  the  second  edition  of  Sir  William  Anson's  book  has  1g» 
been  out  of  print  and  that  the  first  volume  ('  Parliament ')  of  the  tli.i 
edition  went  out  of  print  before  the  volumes  on  *The  Crown'  w< 
published,  are  satisfactory  indications  of  public  interest  in  the  sab j< 
and  appreciation  of  the  work.  It  should  have  been  possible  howe^ 
to  gauge  the  demand  for  the  book  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  prevei 
the  first  volume  being  exhausted  before  the  other  two  appeared,  and  1 
enable  purchasers  to  obtain  the  third  edition  as  a  whole.  We  tnu 
that  the  first  volume  is  being  reprinted,  or  perhaps  better  still  that  Si 
William  is  already  engaged  on  a  fourth  edition.  For  in  a  work  like  ^ 
there  can  be  no  finality.  The  law  and  custom  of  the  constitution  gio^ 
from  year  to  year,  and  Sir  William  has  been  able  to  add  materiallj  ^ 
the  account  he  gave  in  earher  editions  of  the  working  of  the  constitution' 
Even  so  constitutional  development  in  South  Africa  and  India  and 
reform  of  the  poor  law  at  home  will  probably  provide  material  fo< 
further  modification  and  expansion  in  the  next  edition.  Again,  thi 
progress  of  historical  studies  necessitates  the  revision  of  those  putt 
of  the  book  in  which  Sir  William  traces  the  origin  and  giowtti  o 
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fact  that  these  constitueDcies  were  represented  in  Elizabeth's  reig: 
Peter  and  Paul  Wentworth  and  James  Dalton,  and  in  early  8t 
reigns  by  Sir  John  Eliot,  John  Hampden  (1620),  Sir  Edwin  Sai 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  Hakewill  (whose  argument  on  Bate's  case  is  fami 
Denzil  Holies,  Sir  Bobert  Phelips,  and  John  Bolle,  renders  the  tli 
incredible.  It  would  hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  men 
for  these  constituencies  gave  the  crown  more  trouble  than  the  men: 
for  all  the  other  constituencies  put  together. 

These  historical  details  are  however  more  or  less  incidental,  anc 
William's  principal  concern  is  with  the  existing  law  and  custom  of 
constitution.  Here  his  own  experience  in  the  house  of  conunons 
in  office,  as  well  as  changing  conditions,  have  led  him  to  rewrite  a  { 
deal  of  what  appeared  in  his  second  edition.  For  example,  §  4  of  o 
ter  iii.  was  there  headed  '  The  Dependence  of  the  Cabinet  upon  the  H 
of  Commons  ' ;  it  now  appears  under  the  heading  '  The  Relations  of 
Cabinet  and  the  House  of  Commons,'  a  marginal  note  refers  to 
'  increasing  power  of  the  cabinet,'  and  there  is  a  very  interesting 
cussion  of  the  causes  of  the  change  to  '  constituency  government,'  w 
Bagehot  described  as  '  the  precise  opposite  of  parliamentary  govemn 
It  is  the  government  of  immoderate  persons  far  from  the  scene  of  acl 
instead  of  the  government  of  moderate  persons  close  to  the  sceni 
action.'  Sir  William  attributes  it  to  the  creation  of  the  single-men 
constituency  and  to  the  development  of  party  organisation  rather  i 
to  the  extension  of  the  franchise.  Probably  this  is  true,  and  of  the 
causes  the  second  has  been  the  more  powerful ;  for  at  the  last  g8D< 
election  the  party- vote  was  almost  as  '  straight '  in  two-member  as 
single-member  constituencies.  The  only  liberty  they  took  was  to  reti 
occasionally  a  labour  colleague  with  a  liberal  member,  and  that  i 
usually  through  a  party  arrangement. 

It  is  impossible  however  to  call  attention  to  the  numerous  points 
interest  added  to  this  edition.  We  note  that  Sir  William  thinks  tl 
Mr.  Balfour's  example  in  resigning  without  being  defeated  either 
a  general  election  or  in  the  house  of  commons  is  not  likely  to 
followed.  The  warning  might  be  fortified  by  a  reference  to  the  experiei 
of  Lord  Bosebery's  government  in  1 895,  though  on  other  grounds  th 
are  advantages  in  having  a  general  election  fought  on  the  programme 
the  incoming  rather  than  on  the  record  of  the  outgoing  administiati 
In  any  case  Sir  William  is  wise  in  avoiding  the  usual  generalization  t 
the  prime  minister  is  chosen  because  he  is  the  leader  of  the  pa 
dommant  in  the  house  of  commons.  Lord  Salisbury  did  not  fulfil  t 
condition  either  when  he  formed  his  first  administration  or  at  any  ti 
during  its  existence  ;  nor  did  he  when  he  formed  his  third,  and  Sir 
Campbell-Bannerman  was  also  an  exception  to  this  rule.  Two  m 
notes  we  have :  to  the  list  of  colonies  in  which  women  enjoy  ^ 
franchise  (ii.  72)  must  now  be  added  Victoria  and  Tasmania ;  and ' 
wonder  whether  in  a  fourth  edition  Sir  William  will  deal  with  tb 
further  refinement  of  sovereignty  which  the  Alge9iras  conference  add 
to  protectorates  and  spheres  of  influence,  viz.  'spheres  of  legituni 
aspiration.'  However  that  may  be,  we  hope  that  he  will  long  contiiv 
to  add  to  the  number  of  the  editions  of  this  the  most  Talnable  of  i 
works  on  the  existing  British  constitution.  N. 
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icfy  of  the  Incas  by  Pedro  Sarmiento  de  Oamhoa  ami  the  Execution 
o/  the  Inca  Tupac  Amaru  by  Captain  Baltasar  de  Ocampo.  Trans- 
lated and  edited,  with  Notes  and  an  Introduction,  by  Sir  Clements 
IIarkham,  K.CB.  (Cambridge:  Printed  for  the  Hakluyt  Society. 
1907.) 

AngVLBi  1906  Dr.  Richard  Pietschmann,  of  the  University  of  Gottingen, 

a  manuscript  preserved  in  the  library  there  entitled  Segunda 

de  la  historia  general  llamada  Ytidica,  laqual  par  mandado  del 

S.  Don  Francisco  de  Toledo^  virrey  .  .  .  del  Peru  ,  .  .  compuso 

:l    CapUan  Pedro  Sarmiento  de  Gamboa.    Sir  Clements  Markham,  to 

nl&om  we  are  already  indebted  for  an  English  edition  of  Sarmiento' s 

Yoycge  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan^  as  well  as  for  several  works  on  Peru, 

^las  now  brought  out  an  English  translation  of  the  Gottingen  ni^anuscript 

ind  al80  of  the  first  tract  in  the  Add.  MS.  17585  at  the  British  Museum, 

vbicb  formerly  belonged  to  the  historian  Muiioz  and  contains  a  descrip- 

&m  drawn  up  by  an  eye-witness  about  1610  of  the  execution  of  the 

bet  Tupac  at  Cuzco  in  1571.    On  the  whole  the  edition  can  hardly  be 

termed  satisfactory.    The  introduction  is  good  and  the  notes  are  valuable  ; 

hit  the  translation  has  been  carelessly  done.    Passing  over  such  expres- 

B0Q8  is  '10,000  ducats  of  rent*  (p.  211),  *two  and  two'  (p.  220)  for 

'two by  two,' '  there  is  no  memory  of  the  name  of  the  other  '  (p.  221),  &c., 

«  more  serioos  mistake  occurs  on  p.  229.    The  original  Spanish  reads — 

Todtt  las  religiones  le  acouipanaron  &  Uevarlo  4  enterrar,  y  cada  una  Ic 
^u*roQ  los  vigilias  y  xnissas,  cantadas  de  cuerpo  prescntc,  con  mncho  senti- 
■BCQto  y  Uftiiua  que  tuvieron  del  Inga  (aunque  tuvieron  un  gran  consuelo,  que 
"^^laverle  baptizado  al  pun  to  que  lo  avian  de  sAcar  a  justiciar  y  cortar  la 
'^.'ft.  y  todo  el  novensrio  le  dixeron  sus  missas  cantadas  en  canto  de  organo 
^^^  i  tenor  e  Inga,  y  assi  luismo  le  hizieron  sns  honrras  al  noveno  dia, 
°*^doM  todas  las  Rclijiones  ix  decirlc  cada  una  su  vigilia,  &c. 

^  U  translated— 

All  the  religious  of  the  city  attended  the  fimeral,  and  each  one  said  hin 
^*  tod  joined  in  the  singing  at  the  mass,  in  presence  of  the  corpse.  There 
J*d  been  a  great  council  (iric)  before  he  was  baptised,  when  on  the  point  of 
^Uig  taken  out  to  be  beheaded.  Now  there  was  a  univerKal  feeling  of  sorrow  ; 
**>^ihe  inasses  were  sung,  with  the  organ,  an  for  a  lord  and  Inca.  On  the 
'^  «i»v  All  the  funeral  honours  were  repeated,  the  religious  coming  to  join  in 
****  vijils,  Ac. 

Aip.  8  again,  in  the  sentence  beginning,  'He  made  clear  and  easy,' 
^  mtin  verb  temiO  has  been  omitted  altogether. 

The  editor,  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  statements  regard- 
^  Uie  tyranny  of  the  Incas  could  not  be  by  Sarmiento,  but  must  !)e 
^'^^•'Polations  of  the  viceroy  Francisco  de  Toledo,  at  whose  order  tlj<- 
^ Wis  written,  has  printed  all  such  assertions  in  iuilics  and  pla<:»d 
7*8i  between  square  brackets,  as  in  the  following  hentence :  *  He  wjih 
^Jt'rh^  robbid  much  ,  and  had  vases  of  gold  and  Hilver '  (p.  80j. 
^abrtonately  this  idea  has  also  had  considerable  intiu<:iice  on  the 
"^k  of  the  translation.  Chapter  xxv.  is  entitled  (p.  Hi)  '  The  Provinces 
ttd  Towns  Conquered  by  the  Eighth  Inca,  Viracocha,'  but  the  original 
Aids  Loj  prcvincias   y  pucblo.%  que    ojinpiisto   y   tirim:',  Inga    l'//*/. 
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cochaf  &c.  So  at  p.  106  '  the  towns  he  took '  reads  in  the  origi 
pueblos  que  asold.  On  the  other  hand  a  statement  like  the  followi 
which  one  would  expect  to  find  in  italics  as  being  by  Toledo,  is  attribu 
to  Sarmiento : — 

Atahualpa  was  very  cruel ;  he  killed  right  and  left,  destroyed,  burnt,  i 
desolated  whatever  opposed  him.  From  Quito  to  Huamachueo  he  perpetra 
the  greatest  cruelties,  robberies,  outrages,  and  tyrannies  that  had  ever  been  d 
in  that  land  (p.  176). 

Notwithstanding  the  interesting  illustrations  and  the  extensive  bib 
graphy  of  Peru,  it  seems  a  pity  that,  since  the  Hakluyt  Society  will : 
publish  originals,  this  volume  should  be  marred  by  a  method  and  a  tra 
lation  which  leave  so  much  to  be  desired.  At  p.  229  '  Father  Nicolas 
los  dichos '  should  be  ^  Friar  Nicolas  de  los  Bios.'  H.  P.  Biooar 


Documents  relating  to  tJie  Seigniorial  Tenure  in  Canada, 
Edited  for  the  Ghamplain  Society,  by  W.  B.  Munbo.     (Toronto,  19(M 

This  volume  should  be  read  in  connexion  with  Dr.  Munro's  book  on  i 
seigniorial  system.  We  have  here  the  material  for  a  knowledge  of  £ 
workings  of  the  feudal  system  in  Canada  from  the  commission  of  the  Sie 
de  la  Boche  in  1598  down  to  the  Beport  of  the  Commissioners  in  18^ 
which  preceded  the  abolition  of  the  seigniorial  tenure  in  1854.  The  &i 
part  of  the  volume  deals  with  the  period  of  French  rule,  the  latter  ri 
that  of  British.  In  a  very  convincing  historical  introduction  Dr.  HuQ 
maintains  certain  conclusions  as  proved  by  the  evidence.  He  holds  tl: 
so  far  from  its  being  right  to  condemn  the  old  rigime  in  French  O&na 
as  the  mere  creature  of  absolutism,  ecclesiasticism,  and  feudalism,  it  c 
be  plausibly  maintained  that  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case  no  otl 
system  would  have  given  as  good  results.  The  system  was  avowee 
one  of  paternal  government,  but  there  is  much  evidence  in  this  vola: 
to  show  how  carefully  and  anxiously  the  authorities  sought  to  proni' 
the  welfare  of  the  colony  as  a  whole.  Between  the  landlord  and  i 
feudal  tenant  stood  the  intendant,  and  his  equitable  jurisdiction  avail 
to  prevent  private  interests  conflicting  with  the  general  good.  Takei 
example  the  famous  arrdts  of  Marly  of  July  1711.  Under  these  tl 
position  of  the  seignior  was  completely  revolutionised.  He  became  i 
longer  the  owner  of  his  land  to  dispose  of  as  he  thought  fit  i 
henceforth  bound  to  concede  land  to  anyone  who  should  apply,  beit 
willing  to  pay  the  customary  rent,  the  Canadian  seignior  became,  in 
way,  the  mere  agent  of  the  crown  in  allotting  land  to  settlers.  With  tl 
same  object  of  promoting  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  the  second  art 
decreed  that  unimproved  land  should  at  the  end  of  a  year  be  taken  avi 
from  the  tenant  and  revert  to  the  seigniorial  domain,  it  is  true  th 
these  arrdts  were  never  rigorously  enforced,  but  the  £&ct  of  their  m 
shows  how  deeply  the  French  rdgime  had  laid  to  heart  the  truth  th 
property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights. 

But  granting  that  much  may  be  said  from  considerations 
military  defence,  and  on  other  groimds,  for  the  seigniorial  system 
Canada,  it  is  obvious  that  that  system  became  very  difficult  to  work,  wh 
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position  more  trustworthy  in  essentials  than  its  competitor,  bat  pitched  i 
lower  tone.  The  style  and  manner  of  the  two  works  cannot  be  more  fi 
illustrated  than  by  a  comparison  between  the  paragraphs  devoted  to  i 
landing  of  Charles  II.  Not  that  Mr.  Montague's  book  is  devoid  o: 
certain  dry  humour,  as  witness  the  estimate  of  Juxon's  qualifications 
an  episcopal  position  of  peculiar  difficulty :  he  was '  an  honest  and  amia 
man  who  kept  an  excellent  pack  of  hoimds.' 

The  personal  factor  in  the  sad  story  of  the  Stuarts  is  duly  empl 
sised  by  Mr.  Montague,  while  we  are  made  to  feel  the  irritating  naton 
their  fiscal  policy.  Admirable  is  the  description  of  James  I  as  not  o; 
in  very  essence  *  a  foreigner,'  but  as  '  possessed  of  the  dangerous  gift 
stating  his  principles  in  general  and  logical  form,'  and  as  *  particula 
fitted  to  raise  every  dangerous  question  and  settle  none.'  Like  all  g< 
commentaries  on  the  period  this  work  makes  one  feel  how  unsuited  w 
the  Stuarts  to  that  mdtier  bon  et  (Ulicieux  so  dear  to  the  mind 
Louis  XIV.  Patriotic  as  were  many  of  Charles  I's  motives,  cleared 
he  has  been  from  many  contemporary  calumnies,  his  descendant 
Charles  Napier  did  not  greatly  err  in  saying  that  on  the  scaffold  the  ki 
*  nothing  common  did  nor  mean/  because  for  once  he  stood  in  his  ri| 
place.  Henrietta  Maria's  contribution  to  her  husband's  downfall  is  dec 
delineated.  *  She  added  her  personal  caprice  to  the  king's  want  of  discc 
ment  in  the  choice  of  ministers.  She  became  a  centre  of  catholic  intri( 
gave  her  sons  the  first  bias  towards  her  own  church,  and  proved  in  nt 
ways  than  one  the  evil  genius  of  the  Stuart  line.'  But  the  reader  is  nei 
allowed  to  forget  that  the  troubles  of  that  line  were  not  all  of  its  o% 
making.  The  difficulties  of  the  early  Stuarts  are  clearly  defined — a  reren 
inadequate  to  the  increased  demands  of-  the  day,  a  people  divided  1 
religious  dissension  while  apparently  secure  from  invasion,  and  thereb 
more  ready  than  in  Tudor  times  to  resent  '  over-government '  in  choii 
or  state. 

If  there  be  an  exception  to  the  generally  high  level  of  characterisati* 
throughout  this  work  it  occurs,  in  our  opinion  at  least,  in  connexi 
with  the  estimates  of  Strafford  and  of  Laud.  The  arrogance,  hot  temp 
and  rough  manners  of  the  archbishop,  duly  noted,  were,  perhaps,  li 
damaging  to  his  cause  than  his  love  of  interference  in  petty  detaiL 
to  Sherfield's  case,  most  people  will  probably  hold  that  a  fall  which  cbxl 
the  culprit  to  lie  '  groaning  for  quarter  of  an  hour '  was  in  itself  a  si: 
cient  punishment.  Laud  shared  Sherfield's  objection  to  the  depicting 
God  the  Father  as  '  divers  forms  of  little  old  men  in  blue  and  red,'  bal 
pressed  home  the  fine  of  500L  because  Sherfield  had  disobeyed  a  bish* 
One  would  wish  to  see  a  discussion  of  the  general  question  whetl 
Laud's  attitude  was  justified  by  the  violence  of  the  puritans,  and  vsfi 
case  of  the  offensive  defensive.  Again,  was  not  Strafford  a  '  conservati* 
constitutionalist '  rather  than  a  tyrant  ?  As  regards  his  rule  in  Irdai 
it  is  open  to  question  whether  any  Englishman  can  possibly  realifle  ti 
peculiar  nature  of  the  obstacles  to  government  so  continuously  afibidi 
by  that  country ;  after  the  turmoil  of  the  Elizabethan  rdgime  they  ma 
have  been  overwhelming,  especially  when  that  r^ime  had  produced  i 
political  factors  men  of  the  type  of  the  earl  of  Cork.  That  there  we 
guilty  consciences  is  evident  from  the  reference  to  Strafford's  advent 
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might  have  been  more  profitably  employed  in  giving  an  idea  of  Cromwell's 
tactics.    In  his  use  of  ground,  and  in  his  recognition  of  the  peooliar 
qualities  of  the  English  soldier,  he  was  in  some  sort  a  fbremnner  of 
Wellington.    As  a  tactician  he  was  at  least  a  century  in  advance  of  all 
other  soldiers  of  his  own  day.    It  should  be  remarked  that  many  of  the 
*  traders  and  manufacturers '  who  supported  Cromwell  appear  to  have 
come  of  good  fighting  stock.    The  Case  Stated  shows  that  '  apprentice- 
ship '  did  not  abate  '  gentry.'   The  Scottish  prisoners  at  Durham  (p.  871) 
died  of  starvation  quite  as  much  as  of  any  disease.    Baleigh's  expedition^ 
to  Guiana  and  his  execution  can  scarcely  be  described  as  '  still  freah  izr: 
the  memory  of  men '  (p.  79).    Cromwell  had  enjoyed  more  experience  o^ 
public  affairs  than  is  indicated  by  his  description  (p.  409)  as  one  wh_^ 
'  until  the  age  of  forty-three  had  divided  his  serious  thoughts  betwe^^ 
prayer  meetings  and  cattle  markets.' 

The  ^  appendix  on  authorities  *  is  on  the  whole  adequate  and  w  ^^ 
arranged.  In  the  section  (p.  190)  devoted  to  military  matters  Q^k^ 
would  have  wished  to  see  a  reference  to  Hoenig's  estimate  of  Crom^i^  ^ 
in  a  work  which  did  much  to  restore  that  leader  to  his  pride  of  plac^  ^ 
a  soldier.  The  absence  of  Gardiner's  CromwelVs  Place  in  History, 
most  brilliant  summary  of  the  Protector's  position  and  policy,  is  a 
serious  omission.  Professor  Egerton's  Short  History  of  British  Colon 
Policy  ought  to  be  included  in  the  colonial  section  (p.  492).  The  additic^i: 
to  the  bibliography  of  such  works  as  Dr.  Figgis's  The  Divine  Bight  ^J 
Kijigs,  Mr.  Gooch's  English  Democratic  Idea^  in  the  Sevenium-^^ 
Century,  and  Mr.  Jenks's  Constitutional  Experiments  of  the  Cotnm^^^^ 
wealth  would  prove  of  service  to  the  reading  public.  The  index  is 
but  by  a  curious  oversight  '  Strafford '  does  not  figure  therein  eitl*- 
under  his  title  or  under  his  family  name.  The  action  at  Winceby 
mentioned  on  p.  290  and  not  on  p.  291.  The  maps  are  clear,  not 
crowded  with  names,  and  the  colouring  is  distinctive.  The  book 
worthy  addition  to  the  useful  history  of  which  it  forms  part. 

John  Wabdell  — 

Les  Gompagnoiinages  d'Arts  et  Mdtiers  a  Dijon  aux  XVIP  et  XVL-J- 
Sidcles,  Par  H.  Hauser,  Professeur  k  la  Faculty  des  Lettres,  a^^^ 
la  collaboration  des  ^tudiants  en  Histoire  de  1' University  de  Dij  o' 
(Paris:  Picard.     1907.) 

This  book  is  an  admirable  result  of  academic  collaboration.    Under  the 
direction  of  their  teacher,  nine  students  of  history  have  examined   tbe 
municipal  archives  of  Dijon  and  transcribed  a  large  number  of  doeu- 
ments  (which  make  up  two- thirds  of  the  present  volume)  relating  to  tb^ 
organisation  and  activities  of  the  journeymen's  associations  in  the  serexi- 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  to  the  efforts  of  the  civic  authorities  tc 
suppress  them.    An  interpretation  of  this  valuable  material  is  supplio^ 
by  the  professor  in  half-a-dozen  introductory  chapters.    Distinct  evideni^ 
of  the  compagiwmiages  as  fully  organised  bodies  is  first  found  in  162lf 
and  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  only  those  of  the  cord' 
wainers  and  joiners  are  mentioned.     In  1664  the  journeymen  hatt6t0» 
and  in  1670  the  cappers  appear  similarly  organised.    Before  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  there  were  compagnonnages  of  tailors,  looksmithi^ 
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nee  to  the  source  from  which  they  are  drawn.     For  instance,  ex- 

j  from  Pepys,  Evelyn,  and  Hobbes  give  no  reference  either  to  date  or 

i^e.     Some  of  the  digressions,  of  which  there  are  perhaps  an  excessive 

iber,  are  in  themselves  both  acute  and  illuminating.    Also  there  are 

iparatively  few  inaccuracies  of  assertion,  though  there  are  many  of 

erpretation.    It  is,  however,  a  curious  inversion  of  events  to  say  (p.  86) 

it  ^  the  first  practical  step  of  the  restored  government  was  to  eommon 

e  Convention  parliament.'  B.  Lodge. 

'he  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  1672  ;  a  Study  in  the  Rise  of  Organist^ 
Dissent.  By  Frank  Bate,  M.A.,  B.Litt.  (London:  Archibald 
Constable.    1908.) 

This  work  contains  by  far  the  most  complete  and  elaborate  treatment  whic^ 
has  yet  appeared  of  the  religious  and  political  forces  the  ceaseless  confl^ 
of  which,  by  slow  degrees,  led  Charles  II  to  the  issue  of  the  Decla^^ 
tion  of  Indulgence,  and  which,  by  a  process  much  more  rapid,  drc::^ 
him,  much  against  his  will,  to  the  withdrawal  first  of  the  Declarat;:^, 
itself,  and  finally,  two  years  afterwards,  of  the  licences  which  had  h 
issued  under  it.  The  range  of  literature,  printed  and  written,  which 
Bate  has  laid  imder  contribution  is  ample.  He  gives  citations 
nearly  170  out  of  the  225  distinct  sources  which  are  enumerated  in  ^  ' 
bibliography.  Only  the  authorities  cited  are  treated  with  too  eqi.z=3 
reverence ;  and  the  same  confidence  seems  to  be  expected  in  the 
as  many  are  cited  without  any  indication  of  their  authorship.  Mr. 
should  have  borne  in  mind,  for  example,  that  satirical  ballads  k:^^ 
pamphlets,  especially  when  they  are  almost  too  coarse  for  quotation, 
give  evidence  rather  of  the  spleen  and  prejudices  of  the  writer  than 
the  settled  judgment  of  any  large  portion  of  the  people  or  of  the  r 
quality  and  character  of  the  men  or  movements  he  satirises. 

What  led  to  the  Declaration  is  treated  amply  and  ably  in  the  first 
chapters ;  and  most  readers  will  agree  that  the  author  has  established 
main  contention  that  it  was  the  strength  and  sincerity  of  Charles's  A&m 
to  fulfil  the  promises  he  had  made  in  the  Declaration  of  Breda  wk: 
led  him  from  time  to  time,  as  successive  penal  statutes  were  wrung  f? 
him  by  the  chancellor  and  the  archbishop,  to  promise  indulgence  to  i 
conformists,  and  when  relieved  by  the  financial  proceeds  of  the  Peaf 
Dover  from  the  pressure  of  parliament  in  1672,  to  exercise  the  royal 
rogative  in  declaring  their  complete  suspension.     There  is  little  ( 
that  the  clue  to  the  problem  is  that  in  the  struggle  between  episcop 
and  nonconformists,  Charles  personally  '  cared  for  none  of  these  t) 
and  heartily  wished  that  they  would  live  in  peace  with  each  oth' 
leave  him  quietly  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  made  possible  to  him  c 
liberal  parliamentary  supplies.     What  drove  Charles   to  withd^ 
Declaration  only  eleven  months  after  its  issue,  breaking  the  br 
upon  it  with  his  own  hand,  is  treated  with  special  ability  and  f 
chapter  vi.,  and  the  concluding  chapter,  on  the  actual  withdraw 
licences  in  1675,  is  full  of  fresh  evidence  on  the  final  stage  of  tb 
tion  of  a  good-natured  liberal-minded  king  by  a  determined  a? 
parliament  dominated  by  an  intolerant  episcopate.     The  use 
makes  of  the  manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  is  most  effective— 
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Bernstorff  against  the  rnmoar  that  his  enemy  Frederick  the  Oreat  was 
sinking  into  decay. 

His  memory  is  still  in  fall  vigour,  .  .  .  and  he  still  possesses  the  art  of 
winning  hearts  which  it  is  to  his  interest    to  attach  to  himselil  ...  He 
undergoes  the  same  exertions  as  of  old,  and  journeys  after  a  fashion  which 
those  who  are  obliged  to  accompany  him.  .  .  .  He  becomes  daOy  more  diffieul 
and  more  vehement,  and  his  taste   for  saving  grows  to  the  extreme. 
present  in  a  household  where  he  had  stayed  was  ten  doUars  of  bad  money. 

Hiibner,  writing  from  London  in  1764,  extols  English  freedom,  which 

if  it  is  the  cause  of  innumerable  writings  against  religion,  is  also  the  source 
many  solid  refutations,  and  of  the  modesty  of  the  clergy — so  proud  a  rao^ 
every  other  country  where  they  have  the  privilege  of  non  contradicendo.  .  _ 
Natural  history  and  experimental  science  compose  almost  slone  the  delighti  caf 
the  English.  ...  In  the  other  branches  of  learning  England  produces  ooly^   a 
few  sa/vanta  known  as  such.  .  .  .  The  English  universities  are  choked  wi*^ 
pedantry,  but  with  pedantry  richly  robed,  since  these  bodies  have  wealth  enoa^^ 
to  make  ignorance  itself  resplendent.    In  Germany  more  is  done  at  less  thj^*^ 
one-twentieth  of  the  cost.  .  .  .  England  has  perhaps  never  been  richer 
more  flourishing,  for  although  some  branches  of  her  commerce  decay, 
are  always  others  which  are  bom  anew  and  replace  those  which  are  worn  o"^ 
...  As  long  as  she  keeps  her  colonies  in  America,  a  country  like  England 
never  lack  commercial  resources ;  and  how  can  she  be  despoiled  of  this  su 
of  her  greatness  while  she  maintains  so  redoubtable  a  fleet  ? 

W.  P.  Beddawat. 


Anecdotes  Curieuses  de  la  Cour  de  France  sous  le  Bigne  de  Louis 

Par  Fban^ois- Vincent  Toussaint.  Texte  original  public  pour  Is 
premiere  fois,  avec  une  Notice  sur  Toussaint  et  des  Annotations.  Pte 
Paul  Fould.    Troisi^me  Edition.     (Paris :  Plon.    1908.) 

There  is  little  that  is  anecdotic  and  less  that  is  curious  in  this  volizaie 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  well-known  work,  the  Mimoires  secrets  pour  servir  d  VEis- 
toire  de  Perse,  with  the  real  names,  usually  given  in  a  key,  substituted  for 
the  orientalised  disguises,  with  another  title,  and  with,  what  is  mot« 
important,  another  attribution.  These  Memoirs  appeared  first  at  ib^ 
Hague  in  1745,  and  soon  created  a  sensation.  They  have  been  attribnt^^ 
to  divers  authors  and  authoresses,  but,  until  the  publication  of  M.  Foold's 
text,  Antoine  Pecquet  may  be  said  to  have  held  the  field.  Of  him  mox^ 
will  be  said  hereafter.  The  book  has  now  been  positively  ascribed  l7 
M.  Fould  to  Toussaint,  and  it  will  be  found  catalogued  under  his  naiDA 
in  the  British  Museum  and  the  Bodleian  Library.  The  evidence  bf 
this  revolution  of  opinion  is  that  the  manuscript  of  the  Anecdotes,  nov 
in  the  BibliothSque  Nationale,  was  ascribed  in  a  sale  oatalogne  d 
V^  Pluviose,  An  9,  to  Toussaint,  auteu/r  du  livre  intituU  •  Les  Mami 
The  editor  adds,  L' identification  est  done  absolument  certains,  Boi 
so  far  this  seems  no  more  than  a  presumption  in  addition  to  preTioQl 
guesses.  M.  Fould  adds  that  the  manuscript  is  a  copy  of  Toussaiofs 
original,  but  he  gives  no  proof  of  this  :  the  only  fixed  date  is  that  of  thA 
sale  catalogue.  It  is  however  remarkable  that  the  Biblioth^ue  di 
r  Arsenal  has  recently  acquired  a  manuscript  with  the  title  Anecdotes  tirk 
curieuses  de  la  Cour  dc  France  par  M,  Panage,  Now, '  Panage "  was  tb 
nom  de  plunie  of  Toussaint  when  he  wrote  Les  Momrs.    This  is  a  curiooi 
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Dr.  James's  Medical  Dictionary^  until  its  publioation  from  1746  to  1748. 
From  this  time  to  his  death  in  1772  he  was  a  prolific  writer.  He  left 
France  for  Belgiam  soon  after  publishing  the  MiBurs,  and  migrated  to 
Berlin  in  1764.  He  never  acknowledged  the  authorship  of  the  MimoireSr 
and  was  never  suspected.  His  works  from  first  to  last  were  literary  an< 
philosophical,  never  historical. 

Antoine  Pecquet  was  bom  in  1704,  and  was  thus  more  than  elev 
years  older  than  Toussaint.  He  belonged  to  a  good  bourgeois  family 
ennobled  by  Louis  XIV,  was  from  his  youth  engaged  in  the  public  servii 
receiving  early  promotion  to  the  important  post  of  chief  clerk  in  i^ 
foreign  office,  over  which  Chauvelin  presided.  In  1740,  shortly 
Ghauvelin's  fioJl,  Pecquet  was  arrested  by  Amelot's  orders  and  imprisotid^^ 
at  Yincennes.  He  himself  ascribed  this  to  a  belief  that  he  was  still  i-mn 
communication  with  the  disgraced  minister,  and  this  belief  is  repeai»i^ 
in  the  Mdmoires.  Fleury  assured  him  that  this  was  not  the  reason.  Tbm^  « 
archives  of  the  Bastille  show  that  he  was  arrested  for  having  compo8^»i>^ 
two  manuscripts  entitled  Anecdotes  de  la  Bdgence  de  S.A.B.  Momeignei^^^^ 
le  due  d'OrUans  and  Rdfleodons  sur  le  gouvemement  addre8s6{e8)  au 
en  1782.  When  the  Mdmoires  were  published  at  the  Hague  in  IT 
suspicion  fell  upon  Pecquet,  who  was  now  living  in  retirement.  Maore 
wrote  to  the  king  on  21  June  1745 — 

On  pourrait  soap<;onner  qu*il  (the  unknown  author)  est  dans  les 
parcc  qn^il  dit  autant  de  bien  des  commis  que  de  mal  des  miniBtres.    Peiit4 
serait-ce  un  fruit  du  commis  de  Pecquet    d,  Yincennes,    mais  je  n* 
rassurer. 

No  arrest  followed  ;  much  water  had  flowed  under  the  Pont  Neuf 
Fleury*s  death,  and  the  ministers  were  not  concerned  to  defend    htis 
memory. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  two  manuscripts  for  which  Pecquet  was 
arrested  in  1740  correspond  in  subject  matter  to  the  two  first  portions  of 
the  M&moires,  whereas  the  third  and  most  substantial  portion  hegiMU 
with  the  death  of  Augustus  II  of  Poland,  the  date  at  which  they  cease. 
Such  credit  as  France  gained  in  the  war  of  Polish  succession,  an^ 
especially  the  acquisition  of  Lorraine,  is  ascribed  in  the  Mimoim  to 
Pecquet's   chief,  Chauvelin.    In    this  connexion  may  be  noticed  tb^ 
curious  fact  that  M.  Fould*s  text  contains  a  loyal  protest  from  the  people 
of  Lorraine  addressed  to  their  duke.    This  is  not  found  in  any  of  tl^^ 
previous  editions,  and  M.  Fould  believes  it  to  be  hitherto  unprinta^ 
Pecquet  would  be  in  the  best  position  to  know  of  such  a  document  and  ^ 
appreciate  its  interest ;  whereas,  writing  from  the  French  foreign  ofi^ 
point  of  view,  it  would  not  be  to  his  advantage  to  print  it,  and  henoa  * 
good  reason  for  its  omission.    Toussaint  had  no  such  opportunity  £'' 
seeing  it  and  no  such  reason  for  abstaining  from  printing  it.    Not  00^ 
the  difference  of  profession  but  that  of  age  is  worth  considering,    kouflg 
the  character  sketches  in  the  first  section  of  the  Mimoires  M.  FonU 
rightly  selects  a  striking  picture  of  Madame  de  Prie,  the  duke  of  BffiS- 
bon's  fascinating  mistress.    Her  disgrace,  immediately  followed  by  te 
death,  took  place  in  172G,  when  Toussaint,  son  of  humble  and  letixing 
parents,  was  ten  years  old,  and  Pecquet  was  a  well-placed  young  man  ot 
the  appreciative  age  of  twenty-two.    It  is  improbable  that  the  fall  of  tba 
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minister's  ascendency  was,  in  his  own  eyes,  definitely  established.  *  I 
he  wrote, '  raised  high  above  either  favour  or  disfavour.'  But  a  cmi 
disillusionment  was  in  store  for  his  self-consciousness,  in  which 
assurance  of  the  Halle  savant  was  united  to  the  obstinacy  of  tk:::;^ 
Pomeranian  noble.  The  refusal  of  Bussia  to  enter  into  his  scheok^ 
in  the  matter  of  the  war  mth  the  Porte  not  only  did  away  with  the 
comer-stone  of  his  '  system,'  the  Prusso-Bussian  alliance,  but  poetpoi:^^^ 
to  the  Greek  kalends  his  great  design  of '  exchanges,'  which  was  to  see 
to  Prussia  the  coveted  possession  of — at  least — Danzig  and  Thorn. 

Hertzberg's  downfall  is  a  pitiable  story  chiefly  because  of  his 
willingness  to  acquiesce  in  the  inevitable ;  but  there  are  incidents  in 
such  as  the  opening  of  his  correspondence  (this  quite  as  a  matter 
course)  and  the  prohibition  transmitted  to  him  of  interference  either 
writing  or  in  conversacion  with  anything  appertaining  to  the  departme^'* 
of  foreign  affairs,  which  savour  of  a  very  contemptible  tyranny.    In 
Berlin  Academy,  of  which  he  was  curator,  the  learned  statesman  re 
his  supremacy  to  the  last,  though  even  here  he  was  occasionally  ex^ 
(in  the  matter  of  the  royal  condrmation  of  elections)  to  the  operations  ^^^ 
WoUner's  intriguing  agency.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  though  HertzbeiClS 
had  himself  been  carefully  trained  as  an  historical  student,  and 
indeed,  through  his  knowledge  of  the  Brandenburg  records,  first 
valuable  to  the  service  of  the  state,  the  supremacy  in  question  was  lit'^e 
to  the  advantage  of  the  academy  itself,  which  languished,  as  such  bodies 
are  apt  to  languish,  under  excess  of  control.  Like  his  sovereign,  FredencJc 
William  II,  Hertzberg  posed  as  the  friend  of  German  linguistic  and 
literary  culture,  and  had  at  least  one  German  poet  (the  unlucky  Schubart^ 
and  one  German  historian  (his  o^vn  subsequent  biographer,  Posaelfe)  a^i 
his  command.    But  just  as  Frederick  William  II  preferred  the  use  of 
French  both  in  conversation  and  in  writing,  so  even  Hertzberg,  wIec 
honestly  sought  to  give  the  academy  something  of  a  national  charaot^xr, 
always  delivered  his  own  papers  in  French.    In  the  end  a  committee  c^t 
the  academy,  consisting  entirely  of  French  members,  advised  that  mJ^ 
the  papers  read  in  German  should  be  translated  into  French  befo 
publication.      Hertzberg  did  not  live  to  see  the  issue  of  this  rath 
humiliating  report,  which  the  king  had  confirmed  in  January  1795. 

A.  W.  Wabd. 

Lettres  et  Doctcmcnts  pour  scrvir  d  VHhtoire  de  Joachim  MuraUVSS^" 
1815,  Publies  par  S.A.  le  Prince  Murat  ;  avec  une  Introduction 
et  des  Motes  par  Paul  Le  Brethon.    (Paris :  Plon.     1908.) 

In  spite  of  the'  undoubted  interest  and  brilliance  of  Murat's  career,  " 
is  to  the  correspondence  of  his  brother-in-law  that  historians  hs^ 
hitherto  turned  their  chief  attention,  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  thrt 
until  the  great  European  archives  had  yielded  up  their  treasures  <» 
Napoleon's  correspondence,  much  work  would  be  done  on  the  letters  <» 
his  captains.  But  now  that  the  vast  mass  of  Napoleon's  letters  btf 
been  published,  and  that  new  letters  from  him  only  appear  at  n^ 
intervals,  more  interest  is  being  given  to  such  men  as  Murat,  and  tbe 
study  of  his  career  has  of  late  years  been  associated  with  the  names  of 
M.  Masson,  MM.  Saint-Yves  and  Chavanon,  and  M.  Lnmbroso.    InthA 
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same  level  with  Napoleon,  there  are  features  of  his  career  ax 
which  he  can  not  only  challenge  comparison  with  the  emperc 
it  successfully.  Among  these  one  would  certainly  put  their  di 
Spain :  Napoleon  may  have  regarded  Louis's  policy  toward 
*  altogether  out  of  date/  as  M.  de  Grandmaison  says  (p.  456),  bul 
far  more  success  than  ever  his  own  did.  Louis  had  been  con 
Spain  to  France  by  obtaining  a  predominant  influence  at  Ma< 
achieved  his  object.  Napoleon  sought  direct  domination,  and  tl 
adopted  to  that  end  turned  the  useful  ally  of  1804-1805  ini 
enemy  of  1809-1814.  No  single  aspect  of  the  emperor's  deali 
Spain  can  be  said  to  come  out  well  when  one  studies  i 
Orandmaison's  vigorous  and  ably  written  pages.  To  defend  t 
of  his  treatment  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons  would  be  ridicule 
cannot  make  out  a  much  better  case  for  the  expediency  o\ 
his  policy,  and  his  judgment  is  frequently  shown  (e.g. 
have  been  altogether  at  fault.  M.  de  Grandmaison's  book 
Napoleon,  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  intercepting  Moore,  i 
from  Astorga  and  made  for  Paris,  or  he  would  have  had  to 
Napoleon's  management  of  the  military  affairs  of  the  Penii 
much  more  to  be  commended  than  is  his  appreciation  of  t 
situation. 

M.  de  Grandmaison  tells  his  story  on  the  whole  very  well 
fluently  and  has  not  a  little  power  of  description  (e.g.  p.  248) ;  c 
indeed,  he  is  quite  epigrammatic,  as  when  he  says  of  Lecohi's 
(p.  825),  Ces  mddiocres  soldats  itaient  d'excellenis  pillards.    I 
his  work  on  original  authorities,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that 
very  much  more  than  restate  facts  already  familiar  to  students 
He  pronounces  decisively  (p.  156)  against  the  authenticity  o 
letter  of  29  March  1808  ascribed  to  Napoleon,  and  inserted 
tions  in  vol.  xvi.  of  his  Correspondancet  and  he  shows  gc 
putting  the  casualties  on  2  May  1808  at  not  more  than  ' 
and  150  French  (p.  205).     Similarly  he  points  out  (p.  110) 
resistance  made  in  February  1808  may  be  partly  ascribe 
changes  recently  made  in  military  commands  by  Godoy, 
the  posts  with  partisans  of  his  own.    But  the  treatment  o 
of  the  subject  is  uneven  and  unsatisfactory,  and  while  ml' 
are  fairly  well  described  they  are  by  no  means  fully  discus 
Thus  the   account  of  Godoy's  action  in  the  autumn  < 
inadequate,  and  the  reasons  for  Spain's  supporting  France 
in  1804  are  hardly  touched  upon ;   certainly  there  is  no 
sion  of  them,  and  it  is  a  little  surprising  to  find  Spain  des 
(p.  2)  at  a  time  when  she  was  paying  large  subsidies 
campaign  and  battle  of  Trafalgar  are  poorly  described 
gather  from  the  account  of  them  that  there  were  ai 
troversial  points  about  the  battle,  any  more  than  one  ' 
from  M.  de  Grandmaison's  account  of  Sir  John  Moon 
general's  movements  had  in  any  way  interfered  wif 
for  the  conquest  of  the  Peninsula  or  influenced  in 
strategic  situation.     M.   de  Grandmaison   speaks 
French  defeat  at  Corunna  given    to  Moore  as  1 
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bigotry  and  perversity  in  politics.  The  endeavours  of  Louis  to  reel 
the  vindictive  temper  of  his  followers  recall  the  conduct  of  Charles 
in  like  circumstances  and  evince  more  largeness  and  suppleness 
mind  than  are  allowed  him  by  M.  Stenger.  Nor  is  M.  Stenger  alwi^- 
consistent  with  himself.  In  one  place  he  tells  us  that  with  the  co^ 
mon  people  of  the  cities  and  with  the  peasants  Napoleon  remained 
inviolate  idol.  In  another  place  he  speaks  of  the  intoxication,  the  ou 
break  of  general  enthusiasm  which  greeted  the  count  of  Artois  on  t^^^ 
arrival  in  Paris.  When  the  duke  of  Berry  landed  at  Cherbourg,  tte^  ^ 
crowd,  we  are  told,  forced  their  way  into  the  room  where  he  dinc^  ^^ 
and  gazed  upon  him  with  delirious  joy.  Again,  M.  Stenger  says  thw  -  ^ 
the  Bourbons  neglected  the  mass  of  petty  nobles  who  had  saorifice^^-^ 
themselves  for  the  royal  cause  and  were  left  to  the  caprice  of  the  minister^^ 
and  yet  it  appears  from  his  chapter  on  the  domination  of  the  imigris  tlu^^l 
the  SLrmy  and  the  administration  were  disorganised  to  find  places  f< 
obscure  squires.    The  truth  is  that  no  restored  monarch  has  ever 
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able  to  satisfy  either  the  friends  whom  he  brings  back  or  the  enemii 
whom  he  finds  in  place. 

Still  the  gist  of  M.  Stenger's  indictment  against  the  Bourbons 
their  followers  must  be  admitted.  Difficult  as  was  their  situation 
returning  after  so  many  years  and  such  a  transformation  of  France,  tl^^j 
had  a  great  opportunity  which  they  threw  away.  Educated  Frenchnc^etxi 
were  generally  weary  of  absolute  government  and  endless  war.  In 
towns  and  districts  the  miseries  of  the  conscription  and  the 
resulting  from  the  continental  system  had  turned  almost  everybodj 
against  the  empire.  These  malcontents  were  prepared  to  accept  peibCM 
and  constitutional  liberty  from  the  Bourbons,  although  they  had  zao 
personal  affection  for  the  dynasty.  But  they  were  attached  to  the  n&^w 
social  order  proceeding  from  the  Revolution.  What  was  needful  was  iMuM^ 
frank  and  hearty  acceptance  of  that  new  order  by  the  ancient  house.  ^^ 
was  never  made  manifest.  Superior  to  all  his  kinsmen,  Louis  was  st 
the  sceptical,  goodnatured  epicurean  of  old  Versailles  rather  than 
statesman  positively  and  actively  wise.  The  rest  of  the  family  seemi 
to  delight  in  convincing  the  public  that  for  them  nothing  modem 
valid  and  the  ancicn  rdgimc  alone  existent.  Thus  they  promoted, 
the  return  of  Napoleon  and  afterwards  the  rise  of  the  Orleanist 
and,  by  making  a  schism  among  the  monarchists,  ensured  the  fi 
triumph  of  the  republicans.  F.  C.  Montague. 

Zur  Geschichte  des  LombardO'Venezianischen  Kanigreichs. 
Von  J.  A.  VON  Helfebt.     (Wien :  Holder.    1908.) 

Baron  von  Helfert'b  first  contribution  to  learning  was  printed  so   A 
back  as  the  year  1842,  and  the  venerable  Austrian  historian  is  to  be  congrsb^- 
lated  on  the  maintenance  of  his  powers  shown  by  this  new  publicatioo. 
His  latest  work  is  concerned  with  the  Eisorginiento  period,  which  has 
been  the  chief  field  of  his  activity,  and  specifically  with  the  re-establishmdo^ 
of  the  Austrian  rule  in  northern  Italy  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon.    His 
material  has  been  largely  drawn  from  the  Austrian  archives,  and  the  oat- 
standing  feature  of  the  book  is  the  detailed  treatment  of  the  adminis- 
trative and  police  questions,  of  the  secret  society  movements,  and  of 
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conclusion,  in  which  we  are  told  how  the  loves  of  Metternich  &- 
Madame  de  Lieven  began  and  ended,  with  a  sketch  of  the  sobseqw 
lives  of  both,  show  that  the  literary  skill  of  the  editor  is  equal  to 
erudition.    But  we  cannot  help  feeling,  as  M.  Ghuquet  seems  to 
his  preface  to  the  book,  that  all  this  labour  and  ability  is  somewhat 
in  elucidating  a  correspondence  which  has  no  political  interest  and  whi( 
does  not  throw  much  new  light  on  the  character  of  the  writer  of  the  leUer^r^"^ 
nor  on  that  of  the  lady  to  whom  they  are  addressed.    They  certainly  do  nor' 
explain  the  secret  of  the  attractiveness  which  enabled  Madame  de 
to  secure  a  position  such  as  she  held  in  the  society  of  London  and  Paris 
and  to  count  among  her  devotees  men  so  different  as  Metternich,  Loi 
Grey,  and  Guizot.    She  was  a  clever  woman,  but  nothing  that  we  ret 
about  her  in  the  letters  and  memoirs  of  her  contemporaries  suggests  tluu^^^ 
she  had  any  of  the  moral  or  physical  qualities  which  generally  chanc^^]^ 
The  lean  and  restless  ambassadress  seems  to  have  been  arrogant 
even  insolent,  ready  at  all  times  to  sacrifice  her  friends  and  her 
interests  and  to  have  made  her  way  in  society  as  much  by  her  se' 
assertion  and  by  the  well-founded  dread  of  her  capacity  for  mischievc^  'tis 
intrigue  as  by  any  more  amiable  qualities.    Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  ^l^e 
obtained  her  influence  over  Lord  Grey  by  constant  flattery  and  toadyiikx^. 
No  doubt,  if  a  cat  habitually  scratches,  the  favoured  person  to  whoxxi 
she  offers  a  velvet  paw  may  be  gratified  and  grateful. 

We  do  not  feel  that  we  know  Metternich  much  better  after  readfis^ 
these  queer  letters,    Madame  de  Lieven,  when  no  longer  his  firiend,  sai  d 
that  they  were  verbose,  dull,  and  pedantic.    We  do  not  agree  with 
editor  in  liking  him  better  after  reading  them.    Except  some  ex] 
of  affection  for  his  family  and  of  regard  for  his  wife,  which,  consiJuiii  ^(T 
to  whom  they  were  addressed,  must  be  sincere,  hardly  anything  that  k:::^^ 
says,  rings  true.    He  would  have  us  believe  that  he  is  very  diffeie^^^ 
from  that  which  he  appears  to  the  world.      His  character,  he  say"^^ 
inclines  him  to  a  dreaming  melancholy,  and  the  only  happiness  to  whic^^ 
he  aspires  is  that  of  the  affections,  for  happiness  must  be  real  and  lo  ^^ 
is  the  truest,  the  only  reality.    He  has  too  much  heart  for  a  statesman,      * 
heart  incapable  of  change.     He  has  feLults,  but  his  virtues  outweigh  tbenc^* 
if  he  felt  that  he  must  despise  himself  he  could  not  live.    His  soul     ^ 
superior  to  prejudice  and  therefore  is  understood  by  few.    His  love    ^ 
not  as  that  of  others.    His  mistress  will  become  better  by  contact  witk 
him.     Good  she  must  be  already,  or  he  could  not  have  loved  her.    It  WBS 
his  soul,  not  his  eyes,  that  had  chosen  her.    Did  so  experienced  a  maa  ^l 
the  world  think  that  this  would  propitiate  a  clever  but  rather  plain  lady  ^ 
No  doubt  we  see  that  Metternich  was  convinced  of  his  own  perfection  aod 
infallibility,  but  that  he  was  so  has  long  been  known  and  is  amusiiigir 
illustrated  by  the  anecdote  quoted  (p.  880)  by  M.  Hanoteau  from  Gmzot'tf 
memoirs.    The  two  ex-ministers  met  not  unfrequently  in  1848,  ivfa0B 
exiles  in  England.     Madame  de  Lieven's  later  and  more  faithful  frienl 
who,  by  the  way,  was  not  less  infallible  in  his  own  conceit,  reports  > 
conversation  between  them : 

*  L*erreur,'  me  dit-il  im  jour,  avcc  un  demi-sourire  qui  semblut  exeoiff 
d'avanco  bob  paroles,  '  Terreur  n*a  jamais  approohe  de  mon  esprit.*    '  J'ai  etf 
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justice  mean.  *  Obgleich  sein  Streben  stets  dahin  ging,  gerecht  za  se 
war  ihm  der  Begriff  des  Bechts  fremd  geblieben.'  He  had  the  consdentic 
soul  of  a  martinet  animated  by  the  idea  of  order — the  watchword  of  Pobie< 
nostsev  and  so  many  other  bureaucrats  who  inherited  and  maintained  t 
Nicolaite  system.  Order,  as  Nicolas  conceived  it,  meant  uniformity  a 
uniforms.  His  plan  for  reforming  the  abuses  which  had  prevailed  in  t 
previous  reign  was  to  impose  a  quasi -military  discipline  on  civil  institatioi 
to  keep  every  man  in  the  place  where  the  chance  of  birth  had  put  hi 
to  exclude  peasants  from  higher  education,  to  organise  the  civil  servi 
and  educational  establishments  on  military  lines,  to  force  civil  officia 
schoolmasters  and  pupils,  professors  and  students,  to  wear  a  prescribed  dn 
— these  were  some  of  the  inspirations  of  his  earliest  legislation  in  the  nai 
of  order.  That  he  placed  his  hopes  in  dress  is  significant  of  his  mentalii 
The  censorship,  the  third  section  of  the  police,  the  Ministry  of  tJ 
Imperial  Court,  mark  the  first  stage  of  the  road  which  Nicolas  might  n 
have  trodden  but  for  the  military  revolt  which  inaugurated  the  reign.  Tl 
December  conspiracy  gave  the  initial  direction  to  his  'statesmanship* 
Professor  Schiemarm's  careful  investigation  of  the  details  of  that  cc 
spiracy  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  have  come  to  nothj 
if  Nicolas  had  not  committed  the  great  blunder  of  procuring  i 
proclamation  of  Constantine.  His  own  ignorance  and  temperament, 
less  than  the  unwise  counsels  of  Miloradovich,  were  responsible  for  a  com 
of  action  which  was  unconstitutional  and,  what  was  worse,  impolitic.  Tb 
blunder  on  the  threshold  exercised  a  malign  influence  on  the  future ;  tl 
facts  which  lie  behind  the  legend  of  the  '  Grossmutsstreit,'  and  wei 
explained  by  the  research  of  Professor  Schiemann,  were  of  critical  an 
far-reaching  importance,  as  he  was  the  first  to  discern. 

The  Nicolaite  spirit  cleaned  up  the  outside  of  the  house ;  the  old  abuse 
continued  to  reside  within.  The  reforms  did  not  touch  principles ;  the  me 
remained  the  same  as  in  the  days  of  Alexander,  and  no  ideal  was  offere 
that  could  stimulate  a  regeneration.  The  ideal  of  Nicolas  was  routine,  aji 
the  deification  of  routine  meant  the  stifling  of  all  that  was  most  hopefc 
in  the  aims  of  Catherine  and  Alexander.  It  entailed,  of  necessity 
obscurantism.  In  the  spirit  of  the  Tsars  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeentl 
centuries,  Nicolas  was  reluctant  to  allow  young  men  to  go  abroad  to  study 
lest  on  returning  they  should  view  their  own  country  with  too  critical  ey^ 
During  the  Turkish  war — which  through  his  ultimate  success  confirmed 
the  Tsar  in  his  despotic  self-pride  and  self-confidence — he  won  great  credit 
in  Europe  as  a  man  of  principles  and  consistency.  The  praise  was  deserved 
He  exhibited  the  perfect  consistency  of  a  man  with  a  single  idea  and  an 
admirable  tenacity  of  maxims  which  covered  poverty  of  political  thoogbt* 
As  a  motto  for  his  reign.  Professor  Schiemann  has  suggests  a  sayiog  (^ 
Bismarck : 

Konseqiienz  fUr  cinen  Politikcr,  filr  cinen  Staatsmann  ist  um  so  leichter,  j^ 
wenigcr  er  politische  Gedanken  hat.  Wenn  er  nur  einen  hat,  dann  ist  es  din 
Kinderspiel,  iind  wenn  cr  den  immer  wieder  vorbringt,  so  ist  er  der  Kousequenttft^ 

If  Nicolas  had  been  simply  a  foreign  minister  he  might  have  been  narfol 
to  the  country  to  which  his  reign  was  one  long  disservice.  For  he  bad 
a  considerable  talent  for  diplomacy.    He  revealed  it  in  his  negotiationswitli 
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Wellington  in  1826.  The  Duke  returned  from  St.  Petersburg  defeated 
m  ^he  duel.  The  Tsar  foresaw  the  Turkish  war,  but  it  would  not  have 
V^^exk  what  he  desired,  a  struggle  in  which  Russia  stood  alone,  if  Canning 
^iti^  liyed.  Canning  too  was  convinced  that  war  could  not  be  evaded, 
t^^  when  Bussia  declared  it,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  done  what 
^Wlay  said  England  ought  to  have  done — recognised  the  independ- 
^fi^c^  of  Greece  and  adopted  corresponding  measures  (for  instance,  the 
oodipation  of  Morea).  Schiemann  quotes  a  letter  of  Canning,  written  in 
1S24  and  opened  in  France : 

Xf  we  cannot  hinder  the  war — as  to  the  issue  of  which  no  illusions  are  possible 
»iiT  creed  is  this :  assuming  that  Bussia  does  not  get  a  foothold  on  the  Medi- 
t,  that  the  French  receive  no  compensations,  and  that  Austria  gains  con- 
■id«r«bly  in  territory  and  subjects,  then  we  can  allow  the  destruction  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.    In  that  case  we  are  in  the  position  to  take  what  we  choose. 

C&zuiing's  well-thought-out  policy,  of  which  phil-Hellenism  was  only  a 
decoration,  disappeared  with  his  death. 

The  relations  between  Nicolas  and  Constantine,  the  antagonism  of 
their  views  on  Poland,  are  another  point  of  interest  in  this  volume.    Con- 
stantine desired  to  unite  Lithuania  with  Poland ;  his  brother's  aim  was  the 
ultimate  absorption  of  Poland  itself  in  Russia.  Constantine  represented  the 
policy  of  Alexander,  to  which  Nicolas  largely  imputed  the  responsibility 
tor  the  conspiracy  of  December.    The  elder  brother's  attitude  is  illustrated 
\iy  his  judgment  of  the  partition  expressed  in  a  letter  to  the  Tsar.  Poland, 
lie  wrote, '  a  4i6  spoli^  et  non  conquis  par  I'imp^ratrice  Catherine,'  and  he 
txtnded  the  means  of  spoliation  as  'les  plus  honteux  et  dont  chaque 
i&e  ho&nete  aurait  r^pugm*.'     He  resented  any  interference  on  the  part 
ol  the  Tsar  in  Polish  afifairs.      But  his  own  administration  pleased  the 
^^  no  more  than  the  Russians,  and  in  1829-80  he  can  hardly  have  failed 
to  feel  that  his  work  had  been  futile,  while  his  position  was  undermined. 

The  volume  ends  with  the  news  of  the  July  revolution,  in  the  European 
•fiquel  of  which  Nicolas  di\ined  an  opportunity  of  pla}ing  more  or  less  the 
^  of  Alexander.  *  So  verlangten  es  seine  Prinzipien,'  the  author 
^^'^es  with  an  ironical  mark  of  admiration.  J.  B.  Buky. 

The  Life  of  Henry  Pelham,  Fifth  Duke  of  Xeivcastle,  1811-1864. 
By  John  Martixeau.     (London:  John  Murray.     1908.) 

*^  Martixeau  tells  his  readers  that  this  book  was  originally  int^nided 

7^  only  with  the  duke  of  Newcastle's  administration  of  the  war  office 

^*^  the  Crimean  war,  and  its  interest  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  part 

^  ^^  which  relates  to  that  subject.     He  has  not  been  fortunate  in  his 

^^^  to  obtain  biographical  information,  nor  has  he  perhaps  always 

^  sach  as  was  available  to  the  best  advantage.     While  he  has  done 

z*^  in  abstaining  from  gi\*ing  details  respecting  the  duke's  divorce  i  when 

^  ^  Lord  Lincoln),  his  notice  of  it  comes  into  his  narrative  with 

l^'^fig^e  abruptness,  merely  as  explanatory  of  a  reference  in   a  letter. 

^^'i&nhing  should  certainly  have  been  said  about  Gladstone's  unavailing 

^^«rioo  in  1S49,  recorded  in  Viscount  Morley's  Life  of  Gladstone,  though 

^idioQt  the  name  of  the  friend  on  whose  behalf  it  was  undertaken.     The 

^U'l  death  is  alao  awkwardly  narrated.    There  was  no  mystery  about  it, 

tkragh  the  aathor*!  words  might  lead  a  reader  to  imagine  that  there  was; 
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nor  is  it  strictly  accurate  to  say  that  it  occurred  *  somewhat  suddenly.* 
was  not  unexpected,  for  the  duke  had  for  some  time  been  seriously  i/. 
but  it  occurred  with  momentary  suddenness  in  the  evening  of  a  day  wb^" 
he  had  rallied  so  far  as  to  visit  his  stables,  and  while  he  was  talJdzt^ 
with  his  friend  and  solicitor  about  a  village  festival.    Of  his  father, 
fourth  duke,  we  hear  a  good  deal.    He  is  memorable  for  his  applicalio: 
of  the  words  '  May  I  not  do  what  I  will  with  my  own  ? '  to  his  parlii 
mentary  patronage,  and  is  historically  important  as  having  made  toryis 
hateful.    As  the  incident  which  caused  the  duke  of  Wellington  to  say 
him,  *  There  never  was  such  a  fool  as  he  is,'  is  related  here,  the 
duke's  characteristic  and  appropriate  words  might  as  well  have  been  addeci^^  , 

The  fifth  duke  entered  the  house  of  commons  as  Lord  Lincoln  ■y-^i^ 
the  general  election  of  1832,  and  held  office  in  both  Sir  Robert  Peek^  '^g 
ministries,   being  chief  secretary  for  Ireland  for   about  four  monf^^^. 
before  Peel's  defeat  in  1846.    He  declined  to  accept  office  under 
John  Russell,  and,  in  common  with  Sidney  Herbert,  was  active  in 
deavours  to  keep  the  Peelites  together  as  a  distinct  party.    Mr.  Martin^^Q 
seems  to  consider  that  after  Peel's  death  the  duke,  as  he  became  in  ISoj 
was  leader  of  the  party,  and  prints  a  letter  from  him  to  Gladstone  on  tbe 
question  of  leadership.     The  duke,  while  protesting  his  own  unfitness 
for  the  post,  observes  that  Sir  James  Graham,  whom  he  accuses,  certainl v 
^vith  injustice,  of  self-seeking—*  playing  a  game  of  his  own  ' — was  impos- 
sible, and  declaring  that  for  his  part  he  would  serve  under  no  one  bvLt 
Lord  Aberdeen,  points  out  with  much  frankness  how  unfit  Aberdeen  wsls 
to  be  leader.     Here  again  we  should  have  had  a  reference  to  the  LVe  ^J 
GlculstoiWj  for  it  affords  an  amusing  comment  on  this  letter.    Viseoax^^ 
Morley  finds  reason  to  believe  that  the  duke  coveted  the  post,  and  qaot^ 
a  memorandum  in  which  Gladstone  notes  that  he  told  the  duke  distinet*!-! 
that  *  Aberdeen  was  the  person  entitled  to  hold  it ' — a  communicatic^^ 
probably  made  in  answer  to  Newcastle's  letter,  the  real  meaning    ^ 
which  seems  fairly  evident.    A  misconception  occurs  with  reference    '^ 
Palmerston's  position  in  the  Aberdeen  ministry.    The  remark  that  3^^ 
was  relegated  '  to  obscurity  at  the  home  office '  is  repeated  on  the  n^  "^ 
page,  and  again  elsewhere  in  the  strange  phrase  that  he  was  '00*^^' 
paratively  ostracised.'     On  the  contrary,  his  position  as  home  seciet^i^^ 
was  by  no  means  obscure ;  it  was  the  office  he  desired,  and  his  wc^^*^ 
there  was  remarkably  useful,  as  is  shown  by  his  extension  of  the  factO<^ 
acts  to  children,  the  prohibition  of  intra-mural  interments,  the 
ment  of  the  smoke  nuisance,  his  efforts  to  enforce  sanitary  reforms, 
in  connexion  with  them  his  memorable  letter  to  the  moderator  of  tJ^^ 
Edinburgh  presbytery  on  the  suggestion  that  a  public  &st  should.    ^ 
appointed  as  a  means  of  checking  the  spread  of  cholera ;  indeed  the  w^^^ 
of  the  home  office  has  seldom  been  more  in  evidence  than  when  he  '^^^ 
head  of  it. 

As  secretary  for  war  and  the  colonies  in  the  Aberdeen  miDi5ti7 
Newcastle  did  well  while  peace  lasted.     He  belonged  to  the  war  parirf  '^ 
the  cabinet,  and  when,  three  months  after  the  declaration  of  war  wit'' 
Russia,  his  office  was  divided  in  June  1864,  unluckily,  at  least  for  his  o«^ 
reputation,  he  chose  the  war  department.    He  devoted  himself  to  hi5 
of^cial  duties  with  unsparing  industry,  and  it  is  possible  that  no  minilker 
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to  tell  Raglan  that  he  might  assure  Lyons  that,  if  in  certain  cirov 
stances  Lyons  disobeyed  his  commander-in-chief,  he  should  have  all 
support  that  he  could  give  him.  William  Hunt 

The  Cainhridge  Modem  History.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Ward,  Litt. 
Q.  \\\  Prothbro,  Litt.D.,  and  Stanley  Leathes,  M.A.  VoL  ] 
The  Growth  of  Nationalities.    (Cambridge :  University  Press.    19( 

The  penultimate  volume  of  this  comprehensive  work  embraces 
period  from  about  1840  to  1871 — a  period  of  European  history  more  H 
usually  eventful.  Accordingly,  in  reading  this  portion  of  the  book, 
student  realises  more  clearly  than  in  the  previous  section  the  inevita 
defects  of  this  encyclopaedic  treatise.  Able  and  learned  as  most  of 
twenty-nine  contributors  are,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  make  tUt 
subjects  really  readable  in  the  narrow  space  at  their  disposal,  wl 
occasionally  their  accounts  overlap  and  conflict  with  each  other.  1 
example,  who  could  possibly  give  a  thorough  and  interesting  accoani 
the  English  literature  of  that  generation  in  twenty  pages,  or  of  the  Ital 
writers  of  the  period  in  only  six  ?  One  wonders,  therefore,  for  whom  t 
method  of  writing  history  is  intended.  The  specialist  will  seek  the  bo( 
on  his  special  subject,  while  upon  the  general  reader  this  oompresi 
narrative,  with  its  masses  of  names  and  dates,  will  leave  merely  a  o 
fuse^l  impies^on.  Probably,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  volome  is  I 
series  of  bibliographies. 

At  the  piv:^'nt  moment  one  turns  with  interest  to  the  ebapt 
dealing  with  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  which  have  been  entrusted  to  1 
Ixiech.  U  is  unlv^rtuiiate  that  the  author,  in  treating  of  the  leign 
i>lhi\  has  not  thought  fit  to  consult  the  nomeious  excellent 
the  i^riixl  in  mvvteni  l«n?ek.  no:  one  of  which  appears  in  his 
bibliography,  while  he  is  apparently  unaware  of  the  reaction  in  ^vooi 
0:ho  and  his  git^tvl  i^ueen  which  has  s€t  in  during  recent  years,  aiM 
which  :he  sucve^s?  v^i  a  play  like  *H  Kutoy*;  is  the  ouiward  sign.  Oi 
£jiiled  for  ;wo  ceasocLS^  because  he  did  too  much,  and  because  he  had 
h«nr  :  Vu:  of  his  irL^en^e  love  o:  Greece,  and  of  the  real  services  icnder 
by  Av/.Alidi  ;o  b«:r  Jkiorsed  cocintry.  ihere  is  no  trace  in  these  acrid  pigi 
aeri\x\i  :rv»iu  jh^  per^^nai  prejudioes  or  Finlay's  seventh  'not  ^ei|^ 
wvuv.ii^.  Nor  IS  4he  uartauve  alvar>  accsirate.  The  neatralirr  of  tl 
lor.i;ux  Isljk::>is  «r\iici:>is  :o  C\^i:  az^i  IVlo  a2(0!iie--a  question  dismsndi 
IS^T  wh:W  :1>*  ocilv  xvufcftuocs  aiscianiLed  by  the  outgoing  Briiii 
wece  :i:vv*:*  oi:  ^  :Jo  atc  fccie  oc  4hcfc5»:  oc  CocfJi.  Xoc  w^is  it '  as  Mai 
sbor.  be:  ji:  :\kvcr:i:  ihas  LonI  >£x:xnas«er's  party  was  attacked  I 
brijpji:'c>  Alt  vjx-i'ii^c::  ^*ill^:h  iii  riv::  i:\ic?jG:u?i  to  tiae  credit  for  dismiiiiii 
uoK  s^z  th<  •>;:t4L<i  0\^  i^mnieci:^  T.irr^rr^  «:  she  osher  pans  of  t 
NiMir  rcisc.  we  ir>I  L^)&;::>.  s  dki.:::::jrfcKe  bLUscciy  cf  incorcn  Bomaaia  oautft 
c\*tu  m:^  :i>o,vri^y  ci!  :iji4  A'criry.  vbiji  ibae  s  do  wBentioo  of  t 
<^VA.i:ik:£:4  IaL.>h::  ':t>ci.x7&rc>r  >:£  >IL,'iidfi!k;scr.v  cc  ]>si3C2ci'<  and  Imin 
J:,>:ortec>  .-£  life-  £^^-k  k.^iLrTa:-.  *£  M%L-;tr*e  li:;ab5:Ti:*5  hisaxj  of  Sen 
^Y  >.^£  vu:x:S:cr«i  >  xvi&  ^^c  U..jc^  ',H:ceccT:i:.     isi3  lizit  sGraB|p»a  nuial 

rtiiif  ;f \;ifCUiiaiott  oc  Ni^ra&  w^iiS  3C(i '  JX  l^r^StSL'  ras  ct  1$«ST :  aad  m  t 
witt^  ;3eiKftffiik*e  ^vec^  ssutfowac  ^  wrvn^.    liCaHtt 
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Short  Notices 


In  State  and  Family  iii  Early  Rome  (London  :   Bell,  1908)  Mr.  C.  \r-  I^* 
Launspach  deals  with  the  origin  of  the  Romans,  the  religious  basis    of 
Roman  society,  and  the  early  constitutional  history  of  the  state,  and 
eludes  with  chapters  on  marriage,  the  patriapotestaSf  and  succession, 
book  is  therefore  bound  to  touch  upon  a  thousand  matters  of  controversy, 
where  great  authorities  can  be  quoted  for  divergent  opinions  ;  and  sucli 
a  book  is  likely  to  seduce  its  reviewer  into  diffuseness,  especially  whao, 
as  in  the  present  case,  he  differs  from  the  writer  in  his  positions  aad 
conclusions  whole-heartedly.     Mr.  Launspach  has  read  with  diligeaoc 
and  understanding,  but  he  has  not  always  read  the  right  books.   Fc 
take  one  chapter  by  way  of  example,  in  his  discussion  of  early  Bom^^ 
religion  he  shows  no  signs  of  having  heard  of  Aust  or  Wissowa,  ore?^^ 
of  those  two  short  (but  extraordinarily  valuable)  works  in  English,  }£  ^' 
J.  1).  Carter's  Beligion  of  Nuvui  and  Mr.  Cyril  Bailey's  Beligm  ^^f 
Ancient  Borne,    For  Mr.  Launspach   the  Lares  and  the  Penates 
still  without  question  the  spirit  of  the  dead ;  Janus  is  the  male  mc 
(Diana  being  the  female  moon),  and  was  originally,  like  Jupiter,  pr^"^ 
eminently  a  light  or  life-giving  god ;  *  the  old-Roman  gods  .  .  .  appe-=^*^^ 
rather  as  personalised  fragments  of  the  universal,  intangible  Godheag^ 
(p.  22) ;  the  state  religion  is  founded  upon  nature-worship,  while  H^^^ 
family  or  private  religion  is  equivalent  to  ancestor- worship ;  and  -^^ 
course  Roman  religion  is  '  characterised  by  a  formalism  pedantic  to 
verge  of  puerility '  (p.  40),  though  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  this  si 
ment  receives  a  complete  if  unconscious  dementi  in  the  pages  whi  ^ 
follow.    Mr.  Launspach  writes  in   a  vigorous  and  readable  style,  b^^^ 
carelessly:   e.g.  p.  84,  'no  public  business  could  be  transacted  withO'O^ 
having  first  consulted  the  gods  * ;  p.  8,  *  to  rigidly  exclude,*  *  to  alm-C^si 
entirely  disregard ' ;  p.  185,  *  which  anciently  undoubtedly  accompani^^' 
Regarded  as  the  production  of  an  amateur  this  book  is  both  laudab/^ 
and  interesting ;  but  it  is  ditHcult  to  sec  why  it  should  be  pubUshed. 

W.  A.  G. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  no.  xlrio 
(1008),  include  a  paper  on  Herculaneum  by  Professor  T.  McE.  Hughes 
which  gives  an  interesting  description  of  Herculaneum  and  the  catastiophe 
that  led  to  its  destruction  from  the  point  of  view  of  physical  geogr^J* 
It  is  rightly  insisted  (p.  28)  that  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  previoofllf 
to  A.I).  79  Vesuvius  had  been  quiescent  for  ages,  though  there  ia  muck 
e^4dence  at  Herculaneum,  as  well  as  at  Pompeii,  of  the  harm  done  bj 
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what  can  be  gathered  on  the   subject  from  certain  fairly  well-known 
modem  books  which  are  duly  referred  to  on  every  page.    The  author  has 
done  well  what  he  seems  to  have  attempted  to  do,  but  he  cannot  be  said 
to  have  added  much  to  our  knowledge.    He  occasionally  mentions  some 
of  the  references  to  Oxford  in  the  chronicles  which  his  predecessors  hac 
omitted,  or  gives  a  more  detailed  account  of  some  charter.    But  no  neis 
materials  have  been  used,  nor  is  there  much  evidence  of  close  first-hai^ 
study  of  printed  documents.     At  the  same  time  it  will  be  satisfactory  *^ 
Mr.  Vaughn's  predecessors  to  find  that  he  has  discovered  so  little  grou% 
for  quarrelling  with  their  conclusions.    We  have  noticed  no  mistake 
of  any  importance.    It  is  not  true  that  at  Paris  and  Oxford  '  it  was  o^ 
after  the  mastery  of  the  trivium  and  the  quadrivium  that  a  studei 
passed   into  the    faculty  of  law '  (p.  99),    if  by  that  is  meant  tha 
the  statutes  required  him  to  have  taken  a  degree  in  arts  or  given  otbei 
proof   of   '  mastery ' ;    nor  was  Barnwell  a  house  of  secular  canons 
(p.  106,  perhaps  a  mere   misprint  for  '  regular '),  a  matter  of  ratlier 
more  importance.     Mr.   Vaughn,  after  all  that  has  been  said  to  the 
contrary,  still  speaks  of  the  development  of  the  universities  *  in  large  part 
out  of  the  cathedral  or  monastic  schools.'    If  this  is  a  deliberate  theory, 
it  is  a   pity   that    the  writer    does  not    mention   a   single  univerdtj 
which  on  tolerable  evidence  can  be   shown   to  have  developed  oat  of 
a  monastic  school,  instead  of  merely  quoting  Mr.  Mullinger's  unsupported 
conjecture  about  Cambridge.  H.  R. 

The  Statutes  of  the  Scottish  Church,  1225-1559.  edited  by  Dr.  David 
Patrick  for  the  Scottish  History  Society  (Edinburgh,  1907),  is  a  usefal 
volume,  containing  a  translation  of  the  text  of  Dr.  Joseph  Robertson's 
Concilia  Scotiac  and  of  the  documents  collected  in  the  appendices  to  thftt 
work,  to  which  the  editor  has  added  an  introduction  of  about  one  hundied 
pages  and  some  explanatory  notes.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  book 
is  by  any  means  an  adequate  substitute  for  tiie  two  volumes  of  the  Concilia 
Dr.  Patrick's  introduction  and  notes  are  on  a  different  level  from  the  cor- 
responding portions  of  Robertson's  work.  His  introduction,  while  it  c(»i- 
tains  some  interesting  matter,  is,  perhaps,  too  largely  devoted  to  thesappor^ 
of  a  theory,  which  seems  at  present  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  h\o(fff 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  great  changes  of  the  sixteenth  century 
affected  Scottish  religion  and  character.  Dr.  Patrick  seems  undaWto 
underrate  the  effects  of  those  changes,  and  his  argument  is  not  entirely 
free  from  passages  which  suggest  some  confusion  of  ideas.  It  might  be 
interesting,  for  instance,  to  know  more  clearly  what  conceptions  underlie 
the  statement  that '  the  doctrine  of  predestination  had  been  handed  on 
from  generation  to  generation  of  Scotsmen  since  Augustinian  monks  first 
settled  in  the  country.'  It  is  but  natural  that  the  notes,  in  a  book  not 
intended  for  specialists,  should  be  frequently  concerned  with  rather 
elementary  matters ;  but  they  might  with  advantage  have  been  consideraUy 
augmented  from  Robertson's  store.  The  translation,  though  not  without 
occasional  blemishes  and  slips  which  affect  the  sense,  is  on  the  whole 
fairly  correct.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  there  are  indications,  either  in 
text  or  notes,  that  the  editor  is  not  familiar  with  ecclesiastical  detaib,  tt 
when  he  is  led,  on  p.  79,  through  being  unaware  of  the  doable  character 
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intention  of  supplanting  Mr.  Armstrong's  'Life.'  But  it  i 
circumstances,  a  little  difficult  to  see  the  object  of  his  own  wor 
has  no  new  historical  material  to  supply,  nor  any  noticeably  diffi 
of  view  to  suggest,  though  he  is  more  inclined  than  Mr.  An 
eulogise  his  hero.  He  adds,  however,  to  the  political  history  a  loi 
of  and  panygyric  on,  Lorenzo's  work  as  a  poet,  of  which  he  h 
high  opinion.  The  history  itself  is  told  in  a  pleasant  and  i 
fashion,  though  the  interest  is  somewhat  marred  by  a  good  deal  oi 
and  some  padding.  Mr.  Horsburgh  seems  to  have  a  special  anin 
Venice.  That  republic  was,  after  all,  not  more  selfish,  bat  o 
more  successful  than  her  neighbours ;  and  she  alone  of  all  Italian 
a  political  ideal,  in  her  struggle  against  the  advancing  Turks,  whi 
based  only  upon  the  merest  opportunism  and  narrowly  bound 
interests  of  the  moment.  The  book  is  plentifully  illustrated 
reproductions  of  portraits,  medals,  and  details  from  contempora: 
of  historical  interest.  I 

Mr.  Herbert  M.  Vaughan's  volume  on  The  Medici  Popes 
Methuen,  1908)  is  virtually  a  biography  of  Leo  X,  for  out  of 
his  life  previous  to  his  election  as  pope  fills  100,  whereas  the 
pontificate  of  Clement  VII  is  despatched  in  less  than  60. 
would  indeed  have  been  better  had  it  been  confined  to  Lee 
account  of  Clement  is  too  slight  to  be  valuable,  and  is  writtei 
sufficient  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  this  most 
ate  of  popes.  The  author  has  an  evident  sympathy  for  Le 
takes  pains  neither  to  parade  his  virtues  nor  to  veil  his  fiai] 
biography  is,  in  fact,  an  excellent  piece  of  characterisation,  ] 
written  from  well-known  sources,  and  without  any  affectation  oi 
The  aspects  treated  are  solely  the  personal,  social,  literary,  an< 
the  political  side  of  the  reign  is  so  slightly  touched  that  Leo's  co 
tactics  before  and  after  the  imperial  election  are  dismissed  in 
lines.  When  writing  directly  upon  Leo  Mr.  Vaughan  is  accural 
evidently  has  the  advantage  of  familiar  knowledge  of  both  ] 
Florence.  In  the  more  general  history  mistakes  are  too  x 
Thus  Ferrante  is  represented  as  organising  the  defence  of  '. 
Charles  VIII  advanced  through  Italy,  and  his  son  as  meeting  th< 
in  Bomagna.  Ferrante  was  of  course  dead,  and  the  duke  oi 
mentioned  was  his  grandson.  Gaston  de  Foix's  relief  of  £ 
made  to  succeed  instead  of  preceding  his  capture  of  Bresci 
gives  a  wholly  wrong  idea  of  his  brilliant  campaign.  The 
Ravenna  is  misconceived,  because  the  author  seems  imaware 
rivers  Montone  and  Bonoo  did  not  then,  as  now,  unite  before 
the  town,  but  enclosed  it.  Soderini  is  made  to  consent  to  Mm 
scheme  for  raising  local  militia  when  the  Spaniards  were  m 
Pzato,  whereas  they  had  done  good  service  for  some  years.  Nc 
jmgel  nor  Spanish  army  was  at  the  battle  of  Marignano ;  boll 
'  Nor  was  it  Leo  X's  diplomatic  skill,  bat 

'^^ude  of  England  and  ihe  empeit 

OB  Naples  alter  his  mto 

I  tto  League  oi  Oambeai 
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ondary  schools.'    From  a  literary  point  of  view,  his  general  abstinence 
m  comment  and  speculation  is  a  distinct  failing,  while  if  the  work  is 
judged  as  a  school-book,  we  imagine  that  boys  would  prefer  the  mo: 
owing  and  discursive  style  of '  picturesque  *  historians  of  the  old  schoa 
)  that  of  these  austere  and  encyclopaBdic  pages.     As  it  now  stands,  t 
rolume  affords  an  adequate  indication  of  Professor  Egerton*s  industry 
knowledge,  but  not  of  his  political  thought  or  literary  art.  T« 

Die  Polnischen  Provtmen  Bttsslands  unter  Katharina  II.  (17*7: 
1782),  by  V.  L.  Lehtonen,  translated  into  German  by  0.  SchmiV 
(Berlin :  Beimer,  1907),  is  a  work  of  a  more  comprehensive  kind  t] 
would  be  inferred  from  its  title.  It  represents  an  effort  to  trace 
relations  of  Russia  to  her  Polish  subjects  in  respect  to  administratioi 
and  in  part  to  social  economy  and  culture.  The  author,  a  Finn,  was, 
he  tells  us,  attracted  to  the  subject  by  the  similarity  of  the  ultimal 
destinies  of  the  two  peoples.  In  the  first  book  he  gives  a  rapid  surrey 
the  chief  causes  of  the  downfall  of  Poland,  but  he  hardly  lays  suffidei^  ^^^ 
stress  on  the  helplessness  of  the  state  in  its  diplomatic  relations  at  tk^^^^ 
very  time  when  the  able  rulers,  Catharine  II,  Frederick  the  Oreat,  iir"*^-^^ 
Maria  Theresa,  had  perfected  their  systems.  It  is  true  that  intemt.^c3ttl 
anarchy  had  greatly  weakened  the  monarchy,  but  in  the  last  resort  it 

fell  a  victim  to  powers  which  set  before  them  definite  aims  and  carri». 
them  through  by  businesslike  methods.      Further,  it  is  strange  to 
of   the  events  of  the  critical  years  1790-92   without  referring  to 
Busso-Turkish  dispute,  with  which  Poland  was  so  vitally  concerned, 
fate  of  the  kingdom  hovered  in  the  balances  when  the  Triple  Allianoe^^s  d 
England,  Prussia,  and  Holland  went  to  pieces,  and  it  was  finally  o&B^^mkd 
when  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI  involved  Great  Britain,  the  one  po88==jiJb 
saviour  of  Poland,  in  war  with  France.    A  whole  chapter  is  given  to        Oi$ 
ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  empress,  especially  in  relation  to  the  Je^^ioii^ 
in  White  Bussia ;  and  other  parts  of  the  book  deal  with  her  agr^.jKuo 
measures,  the  intelligence  of  which  is  frankly  recognised.     The  ^jbxw 
imposed  on  the  new  provinces  are  admitted  to  have  been  heavy  ^   bat 
Catharine  II  allowed  reductions  to  be  made.    Commerce  and  induafrf 
likewise  received  attention,  and  it  is  clear  that  Bussian  rule,  while  skkt 
and  unsympathetic,  was  far  more  efficient  than  that  of  the  Poles  lud 
been.    In  the  list  of  works  used  by  the  author,  it  is  strange  not  to  Snd 
the  memoirs  of  Prince  Czartoryski,  the  early  part  of  which  refers  to  tlM 
condition  of  the  Poles  who  were  transferred  to  Bussia.  J.  H.  Bi. 

Mr.   P.  G.  Mizhuev,  in  his  Politicheskaia  Istoria  Anglii  v  XH 
v^kd   (St.  Petersburg :  Brockhaus- Jefron,   1908),  continues  his  task  of 
popularising  among  his  countrymen  a  knowledge  of  the  history  and  poli- 
tical development  of  the  various  English-speaking  communities.    Hiibtf^ 
he  has  dealt  with  the  United  States  and  the  British  Colonial  Emptf 
especially  New  Zealand  and  Canada.    Here  he  gives  a  clear  and  straig' 
forward  account  of  English  politics  from  the  American  revolution  to 
defeat  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  Home  Bule  Bill.    He  has  used  the  i 
books  down  to  the  publications  of  last  year,  and  the  resulting  oonr 
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Massachusetts  had  occupied  the  attention  of  both  Laud  and  the  par 
ment.  67  a  curious  slip  the  formation  of  the  United  Colonies  Ck)nf6der 
is  said  to  have  been  made  in  June  1670,  and  a  misprint  asori 
Bandolf 's  report  of  12  October  1676  to  1666,  when  Bandolf  was  a  yo' 
man  of  only  about  twenty-six  years.  Lord  Bellomont  was  the  govex 
of  New  York  as  well  as  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  ) 
Jersey.  These  small  matters  however  are  no  drawbacks  to  a  delight 
and  important  volume,  the  value  of  which  is  enhanced  by  excellc 
reproductions  of  portraits  of  New  England  worthies,  such  as  Sim 
Bradstreet,  Increase  Mather,  John  Endicott,  Samuel  Sewall,  and  Jose 
Dudley,  though  perhaps  the  last  should  not  be  counted  a  worthy. 

H,  E.  E 

M.  Henri  Stein's  Bibliographie  g&n6rale  des  Cartulaires  Franqais 
relatifs  d  VHistoire  de  France  (Paris  :  Picard,  1907)  is  a  work  of  gi 
industry  and  value.  It  consists  primarily  of  an  alphabetical  list  of  chai 
laries  and  extracts  from  chartularies  preserved  in  manuscript,  with  n< 
where  necessary  of  their  publication  in  full  or  in  part  or  by  way  of  caleni 
The  author  has  sought  to  trace  the  relation  between  several  chartula 
where  more  than  one  exist  for  the  same  place,  and  has  been  at  the  pi 
of  recording  the  existence  of  chartularies  which  are  attested  by  referei 
and  extracts  in  manuscripts  and  printed  books  but  which  are  now  losi 
destroyed.  The  geographical  compass  of  the  book  is  extensive,  near! 
large  as  that  of  Gallia  Christiana ;  but  some  entries  may  seem  to  lie 
side  its  proper  limits  (thus  'Jerusalem,  Eglise  du  Saint-S^polol^ 
'  Home,  Pouvoir  temporel  des  Papes ').  The  classification  is  by  loealii 
but  there  are  some  subject-headings,  as  'Fr^res  Mineurs,*  *  Minim 
That  in  a  first  edition  of  a  book  like  this  there  are  omissions  isinevitab 
we  find,  for  instance,  no  mention  of  Mr.  Hewlett's  extracts  firom  I 
Ghartulary  of  Mont-Saint-Michel  at  Avranches  {Chromcles  of  Stepk 
Henry  IL,  and  Richard  /.,  iv.  831-846).  On  pp.  842,  628  *  Hertfoc 
is  a  slip  for  *  Hereford.'  W. 

We  have  received  from  the  Cambridge  University  Library  two  vdlui 
of  its  Bulletin  (Extra  Series,  1908)  relating  to  the  Acton  Collection.  Tl 
are  entitled  Acton  Collection,  Classes  17  and  88 ;  Spain  and  Po/ri^ 
and  Acton  Collection,  Ckiss  84 ;  Germany,  Atistria,  and  Hungary.  Tl 
contain  the  titles  and  press-marks  of  such  books  in  these  classes  of 
Acton  Collection  as  were  not  previously  in  the  university  library.  ? 
order  followed  is  that  of  the  shelf-marks,  but  the  editors  have  aA 
excellent  indices  of  authors.  The  volumes  can  be  obtained  at  moda 
prices  from  the  secretary  of  the  university  library.  They  duraU 
extremely  useful,  even  when  the  general  catalogue  of  the  Acton  C<d 
tion  is  published.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  two  more  volumes  of 
same  character  are  in  preparation  and  may  be  shortly  expeoted.       ? 
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The  Liberties  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds 

I. 

f^EEBE  are  not  many  cases  in  which  we  can  trace  the  history  of 
^^     a  seignorial  jurisdiction  continuously  from  the  days  of  the 
^«t  Saxon  dynasty  to  those  of  the  Plantagenets.    Bat  such  cases 
*^^  worth  special  study.    They  enable  us  to  gauge  more  accurately 
^^«  social  and  economic  effects  of  the  Norman  Conquest ;  they 
^tistrate  the  policy  of  the  Norman  kings  towards  English  institu- 
^^^>ii8  and  English  vested  interests ;  and,  finally,  they  throw  some 
^Sht  ujwn  the  dark  places  of  Anglo-Saxon  history.     It  is  not  un- 
^^iatructive  to  learn  how  the  curt  and  technical  language  of  an  Anglo- 
S^xon  charter  was  interpreted  by  the  Conqueror  or  by  Henry  I. 
^^  the  following  pages  I  have  sketched  the  development  of  the  great 
•^ignory  which  belonged  to  St.  Edmund's  abbev,  taking  as  the 
^^Tmna^  ad  quern  the  accession  of  Henry  11.     For  private  jurisdic- 
^iona  the  period  of  expansion  ends  abruptly  in  1154  ;  henceforth  it 
^  irith  a  process  of  gradual  curtailment  that  we  have  to  deal.     The 
^larters  which  Edward  the  Confessor  granted  to  St.  Edmund  have 
Wi  already  printed   by  Kemble  ^   and   Thorpe ;  ^  those   of  the 
Komutn  kings,  so  far  as  they  are  relevant  to  our  subject,  will  be 
fcond  in  the  appendix  to  this  article. 

n. 

The  Grants  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

The  monastery  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  was  founded  or  refounded  in 
the  reign  of  Cnui     That  sovereign,  according  to  Simeon  of  Durham 

■  Codex  Diplomaticus  Aevi  Sctxonici,  hereafter  cited  as  CD. 
*  Diphmatarium  Anglieum. 

TOL.  XXIT. — ^NO.  XCV.  E  E 

*  All  rights  reserved. 
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(vol.  ii.  p.  157),  expelled  from  Bury  a  community  of  seculars,  to  maC 
room  for  monks  at  the  time  when  a  new  church  was  dedicated  thefl 
to  St.  Edmund.  It  is  possible  that  these  seculars  had  usurped  tia 
place  of  monks ;  and  Mr.  Plummer  finds  in  Bede  a  reference  to 
monastery  at  Bury  as  early  as  685.^  This  is  doubtful.  We  ca. 
only  say  that  the  history  of  Bury  is  wrapped  in  obscurity  unt 
1032.  And  our  documentary  information  begins  with  Edward  th 
Oonfessor.  Kei^ble  rejects  as  spurious  the  charters  attributed  I 
€nut  and  Hardicnut,'*  and  for  our  knowledge  of  the  privileges  grante 
by  these  sovereigns  we  depend  upon  the  charters  of  their  successoc 
Edward  the  Confessor  showed  special  favour  to  Bury  £ 
Edmunds,  and  a  considerable  number  of  his  writs  and  charters  w^ 
issued  in  favour  of  this  house.  For  our  special  purpose  the  foUcr 
ing  only  are  important : — 

1.  Kemble,  C.D.DCCCXCV  (Thorpe,  p.  347).  By  thisdocunk^, 
the  king  exempts  the  abbey  and  the  township  of  Bury  from  ^ 
scopal  jurisdiction.  He  also  confirms  to  the  Saint  the  sac  and  ^ 
over  all  his  lands  and  tenants.  This  jurisdiction  is  described  xz 
later  grant  ^  as  *  al  here  tune  sokene  of  hale  here  londe ;'  a  pbra 
which  appears  to  denote  manorial  jurisdiction.  The  Latin  versi^ 
renders  it  '  omnium  villarum  suarum  iura  regalia.'  This  is  pro 
ably  too  favourable  an  interpretation.  Judging  from  the  pofl 
Conquest  evidence,  we  should  infer  that  the  grant  implied  exempti 
in  most  cases,  from  the  jurisdiction  and  the  suit  of  shire 
hundred ;  but  did  not  create  a  palatine  franchise.  This  first  charts 
contains  no  reference  to  the  new  privileges  conferred  by  that  wht^ 
comes  next  in«our  list,  and  can  therefore  be  ascribed  to  the  peri^ 
June  1042-November  1043.  It  must  have  been  one  of  the  earli^ 
grants  made  by  the  Confessor  after  his  accession. 

2.  The  grant  of  eight  hundreds  and  a  half,  which  is  record^^ 
in  the  bilingual  charter,  CD.  MCCCXLVI  and  DCCCCXV  (Thorjt^ 
pp.  417-9)  and  in   the  vernacular  writ  CD.  MCCCXLII.    Tl 
franchise  conveyed  on  this  occasion  included  the  whole  of  west^^ 
Suffolk,  between  the  Little  Ouse  on  the  north  and  the  Stour  on  tJ^ 
south.     The  hundreds  in  question  were  those  of  Lackford,  Thinga^ 
Thedwardstre,  Blackburne  (two  hundreds),  Cosford  (a  half-hundre^^jf 
Baber  or  Babergh  (two  hundreds),  and  Risbrige.^  The  administratis 
centre  of  this  large  district  was  the  court  of  the  hundred  of  Thingoff 
in  which  Bury  St.  Edmunds  was  situated.    The  jurisdiction  bad  bt* 
longed  to  Queen  Emma,  and  appears  to  have  been  confiscated  at  the 
time  when  she  was  disgraced  (16  November  1043).     We  are  not  told 
how  she  had  received  this  liberty.  But  our  documents  inform  us  thik 

*  Bede,  Hist,  Eccl.  ui.  18.  *  CJ).  dccxxxv.  dcdzi. 

*  CD,  mcccxlvi ;  dccccxv ;  Thorpe,  pp.  417-9. 

*  Rotuli  Hundredcnim^  ii.  151.    I  do  not  know  the  soorce  of  the  list  giien  Ig 
J.  C  Cox  in  the  Victoria  County  History,  Suffolkt  ii.  58. 
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II. 

Add.  MS.  14847,  f.  32  yo.  &  f.  88. 

<io66-io7o  Will®l°^^s  rex  Anglorum  Aylmero  episcopo  et  B[adalfo]  con 
et  omnibus  baronibus  et  viceoomitibos  francis  et  anglis  i 
cumque  sanctus  Edmundus  terrain  habet,  salutem.  Mando  etpreeipu 
-dominia  sancti  Edmundi  sint  quieta  ab  omnibus  scottis  et  geldis,  sii 
melius  fuerunt  tempore  regis  Edwardi.    Valete. 

m. 

Add.  MS.  14847,  f.  36  r>. 

f  1066-1070     ^^1®^  ^^S  g^®*  Aylmer  biscop  i  Rauf  erl  i  ealle  mine  ihei 

on  Norfolc  n  on  SufTolc  frendlike,  i  io  kythe  ibu  that  ic  ha 

^eunnen  Baldewyne  abbot  withinnen  Seint  Edmundesbiri  to  thone  mi] 

tres  beofte  one  monetere  also  f relike  on  alle  thinge  to  habben  also  Edw 

Mng  mine  mey  him  hunnede  aire  frelikest.    God  se  mid  ihu. 

IV. 

Add.  MS.  14847,  f.  88. 

wiLUAM  II  W[illelmuB]  rex  Anglie  H.  de  Fereres  et  O.  dapifero  et  Goscel 
(1087-1W7.)  g|.  ministris  suis  de  Northf[olcia]  et  de  8uff[olcia]  salut 
Precipio  vobis  constanter  ut  fiEkciatis  quod  Baldewynos  et  abbas  de  sai 
Edmundo  terras  suas  omnes,  et  omnes  consuetudines  suas  infra  bturgai 
«xtra,  et  de  monetario  et  de  cambiatoribus,  habeat  siout  ipse  illis  onqc 
melius  saysitus  erat  in  tempore  ^^  regis  Edwardi  et  tempore  patiis  i 
Et  volo  ut  de  omnibus  predictis  rebus  resaisiatis  [eum]  sicut  melius  says 
erat  in  predicto  tempore.  Et  postea  si  aliquis  adversus  abbatem  aUq 
redamaverit,  termino  convenienti  sit  inde  ad  rectum,  et  videte  sicut 
diligitis  ut  abbatem  inde  iuste  et  honorifice  retractari  faciatis.  T.  Hngt 
de  Grentenamilo. 

V. 

Add.  MS.  14847,  f.  33. 

Willelmus    rex  Anglorum    omnibus    iudicibus    suis   et   ^ 

comitibus  et  ministris  regni  Anglie  salutem.    Volo  et  preci 

ut  sanctus  Edmundus  et  Baldewynus  Abbas  et  monachi  sui  tenc 

terras  et  homines  et  sakam  et  sokam,  infra  burgum  et  extra,  et  on 

alias  consuetudines,  ita  pleniter  et  honorifice  sicut  brevia  regis  Edw; 

et  brevia  patris  mei  et  mea  propria  brevia  demonstrant.     Quod  i( 

sanctus  et  sui  in  omnibus  tenere  debent.    Et  prohibeo  ut  nullus] 

sumat  eis  molestiam  vel  iniuriam  inde  facere.     Et  defendo  eiian 

non  cogatis  homines  sancti  ire  ad  schiras  vel  ad  hundreda,  nisi  illos 

tantum  terre  habent  unde  digni  fuissent  tempore  regis  Edwardi  in 

schiras  vel  ad  hundreda.    Et  non  placitet  neque  sui  de  alia  re  n 

sanctus   saysitus  erat   die   qua   pater    mens  fuit   yivus   et    morti 

T.  Badulfo  filio  Ursonis. 

VI. 

Add.  MS.  14847.  f.  82  r> 

<io87-iioa.)  WiU©^^  rex  Anglorum  episcopis  comitibus  et  baroniboi 

vicecomitibus  ceterisque  fidelibus  suis,  salutem.    Notom  ▼ 

lit  quod  volo  at  sokna  viij  hundredorum  et  dimidii  tarn  pleniter  n 

"  US,  pndicto  tempon. 
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XXIV. 

Add.  MS.  14847,  f.  36. 

S[tephanus]  rex  Anglie  omnibus  baronibus  de  viij  hund^r^ 
<ii85-ii64.)  ^^  ^^.^^  ^^^.  E^^^^  salutem.    Predpio  vobis  ati 

bene  veniatis  per  summonicionem  abbatis  sancti  Edmondi  et  ministrop'^ 
eius  ad  curiam  suam  tenendam  et  ad  indicia  et  recta  sua  perquirend^ 
facienda  sicut  melius  et  plenius  faciebatis  tempore  regis  Henrici  avnii^:^ 
mei ;  et  nisi  f eceritis  ipse  iustificet  vos  per  pecunias  vestras  donee  hci^ 
quod  iustum  est.    T.  Fulcone  de  Ojlli.    Apud  Londoniam. 

XXV. 

Add.  MS.  14847,  f.  36. 

S[tephanus]   rex  Anglie  W.  filio  Walteri  et  Ade  de  Boln^  - 

salutem.    Prohibeo  vobis  ne  paciamini  homines  sancti  Edmozrtf 

et  nominatim  servientes  extra  curiam  sancti  Edmundi  placitare,  qi^ 

nolo  quod  iniuste  placitant  nisi  ubi  placitare  debent  et  solent.     T 

XXVI. 

Add.  MS.  14847,  f  36. 

S[tepbanus]   rex   Anglie  arcbiepiscopis,  episcopis,   abbatifaa 
comitibus,  vicecomitibus,    iusticiariis,  ministris    et    omniT^ 


fidelibus  suis,  francis  et  anglis  tocius  Anglie  salutem.    Sciatis  me 
cessisse  et  dedisse  Deo  et  ecclesie  sancti  Edmundi,  et  super  al^ 
eiusdem  ecclesie  propria  manu  optulisse  in  perpetuam  elemosinaiKt 
liberam  possessionem,  et  monachis  ibidem  Deo  servientibus,  hundr&dr 
de  Stowe.    Quare  volo  et  firmiter  precipio  quod  ipsa  ecclesia  et  mona. 
hundredum  illud  bene  et  in  pace  et  libere  et  quiete  et  honorifice  tenec 
et  possideant  sicut  melius  et  liberius  tenent  aliquid  de  suis  aliis  hundred, 
cum  soka  et  saka  et  thol  et  them  et  infonethef  et  flemdethef  et  grithbrec 
et  fithwyte  et  ferdwyte  et  forstel  et  hamsokne  et  ebberethef  et  warpeni 
averpeni  et  cum  consuetudinibus  et  libertatibus  et  quietacionibus  ci 
quibus  melius  tenent  sua  alia  hundreda.    T.  Nigello  Episcopo  de  Ely  I 

XXVII. 

Add.  MS.  14847,  f.  36. 

S[tephanus]  rex  Anglie   G.   de  Ver  et    omnibus  homr 
tenentibus  de  hundredo  de  Stowe,  salutem.     Sciatis  me  d( 
et  concessisse  in  elemosinam  ecclesie  sancti  Edmundi  et  monachif 
dredum  de  Stowe  cum  omnibus  consuetudinibus  illi  pertinentibus  e 
iure  corone  mee.    Quare  precipio  ut  intendatis  abbati  sancti  Edmi 
ministris  suis  de  omnibus  rebus  eidem  hundredo  pertinentibn 
umquam  melius  fecistis  alicui  tempore  regis  Henrici  vel  meo  post 
Nigello  Episcopo  Elyensi. 

XXVIII. 

Add.  MS.  14847,  f.  36  V. 

Stephanus  rex  Anglie  episcopo  Londonie  et  iusticiari' 
comiti  et  baronibus  et  ministris  et  omnibus  fideli 
francis  et  anglis,  de  Essexa  salutem.     Sciatis  me  dedisse  et  & 
Deo  et  ecclesie  sancti  Edmundi  et  Ordingo  abbati  et  eius  sue 
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srpetuam  dimidiam  handredam  meum  de  Herlawe,  tenendum  eadem 
ft  [quam]  solebat  reddere  tempore  regis  Henrioi  avrmculi  mei.  Et 
et  finniter  precipio  quod  bene  et  in  pace,  libere  et  quiete  et  honorifioe 
at  riont  eccleaie  mee  Anglie  [et]  abbates  melius  et  liberias  tenent 
Ireda  sua.    T.  Nigello  Episoopo  de  Ely  &e. 

XXIX. 

Add.  MS.  14847,  f.  36. 

^  Stephanos  rex  Anglie  iusticiariis  vioecomitibus  baronibus  et 
ii»4.)  ministriset  onmibus  fidelibus  sois  de  Northf[olcia]  et  Suff[oloia] 
tern.  Sciatis  quod  concessi  Deo  et  ecclesie  sancti  Edmundi  et  abbati 
lem  ecclesie  at  habeant  in  villa  sancti  Edmnndi  unum  secundum 
ram  cam  illo  cuneo  qui  antiquitus  ibidem  fuit.  Quare  volo  et 
iter  precipio  quod  bene  et  in  pace  et  in  eadem  libertate  habeant  et 
ant  ilium  secundum  cuneum  cum  qua  habent  et  tenent  primum 
mm  saam.    T.  A[da]  de  Bolon[eio].    Apud  Sanctum  Edmundum. 

XXX. 

Add.  MS.  14847.  f.  36. 

^  S[tephanu8]  rex  Anglie  iusticiariis  et  vicecomitibus,  baronibus 
iiM.)  et  ministris  et  omnibus  fidelibus  suis  de  North! [olcia]  et  de 
[oleia]  salutem.  Sciatis  quod  concessi  imperpetuum  abbati  de  sancto 
Hondo  ut  habeat  quendam  tercium  cuneum  ad  monetam  faciendam 
ilia  sancti  Edmundi.  Quare  volo  et  firmiter  precipio  quod  bene  et 
pace  habeat  et  teneat  ilium  tercium  cuneum  et  eadem  libertate 
habet  duos  alios  cuneos  suos  in  eadem  villa.  T.  H[enrico]  de  Essex 
Ida  de  Bolnej.    Apud  Sanctum  Edmundimi. 
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purpose.^*  Apparently  the  royal  orders  to  separate  the  prise 
and  allow  torture  to  be  used  had  not  been  obeyed,  for  on  8  M 
they  were  repeated.^'  On  1,  2,  and  10  April  the  inqoie 
questioned  twenty  Templars  imprisoned  at  Lincoln,  but  secure 
evidence  of  interest.^  At  York,  where  the  inquisitors  were 
from  27  April  to  4  May,  the  results  were  more  definite. 
Templars  asserted  that  the  pope  had  granted  their  chap 
greater  power  of  absolution  than  other  priests,'^  and  several  : 
made  damaging  admissions  regarding  absolution  from  sin  b; 
visitor  or  the  grand  master.  Three  of  these  said  that  the  m 
or  grand  preceptor  could  absolve  from  sin,  though  they  hac 
seen  it  done.^  Another,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  orde 
thirty  years,  said  that  the  grand  master  or  visitor  could  ab 
brethren  from  the  seven  mortal  sins  if  they  sought  mercy  in  cbf 
and  penance  was  imposed  by  the  said  preceptor  and  convent, 
for  such  sins  no  further  confession  need  be  made  to  a  priest  m 
directed  by  the  preceptor.  He  said  they  were  sent  to  priests 
secret  lapses,  and  that  from  other  sins,  except  simony  and  the  cf 
'  si  quia  stiadente,'  the  grand  master  or  visitor  absolved  when 
they  came  to  him."*^  Later  references  to  the  lax  imprisonmei 
the  Templars  at  York  make  it  improbable  that  these  statem 
were  extracted  by  torture,  and  the  unanimity  and  vehemence 
which  the  same  men  denied  all  other  charges  against  the  o 
seem  to  show  that  its  members  really  misunderstood  the  orth* 
doctrine  of  absolution. 

Encouraged  by  these  results,  the  inquisitors  returned  to  Lini 
The  general  trend  of  the  testimony  obtained  was  that  the  mi 
formally  remitted,  as  far  as  he  had  authority,  all  sins  which 
brothers  had  been  unwilling  to  confess  from  weakness  of  the 
or  fear  of  the  order's  justice.^^  When  William  de  la  More,  g 
preceptor  of  England,  was  questioned  about  this,  he  described 
ceremonies  which  took  place  in  chapter.  In  one,  when  a  brc 
entered  the  chapter  with  bare  back  (having  previously  adm: 
his  ofifence),  the  presiding  ofiGicer  struck  him  thrice  with  whips, 
said,  *  Brother,  ask  God  to  forgive  you,'  and  to  those  pr« 
*And  you,  brothers,  ask  God  to  forgive  him,  and  say  i 
Noster.*     More  asserted  that  he  said  no  more,  except  to  warn 

"  Bodl.  MS.  454,  fol.  81  b-86.  Wilkins  (ii.  352-6)  omits  the  testimooy  of  M 
witnesses. 

«  Rymer,  ii.  104.  "  Bodl.  MS.  454,  foL  lOS-115 

•*  Ibid.  fol.  129  a.  In  fact  the  rule  (article  269,  Curzon,  p.  165)  stated, 
frdres  ohapelains  doivent  oyr  les  confessions  des  frdres ;  ne  nal  frire  ne  M 
oonfesser  a  autre  part  fors  que  a  lui,  par  que  il  puisse  avoir  le  frtee  chapeUin 
oongi^.  Car  il  en  ont  greignoir  pooir  de  Tapostoile  (meaning  the  pope)  d'eaas  a« 
que  un  arcevesque.' 

>«  Bodl.  MS.  454,  fol.  126.129,  181-182. 

*•  Ibid.  fol.  126.  *"  Ibid.  fol.  115-116 ;  Will  ing,  ii.  S67« 
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These  eight  methods  throw  much  light  on  the  attitude  of 

king  and  his  officers  towards  the  Templars  and  their  prosecui 

The  first  suggestion  is  to  relieve  the  king  of  the  expense  of  provid 

jailers  for  the  Templars,  and  appoint  others  subservient  enougl 

guard  the  prisoners  more  closely  and  carry  out  artaciones  et  $( 

rationes  et  utiles  exhortationes  de  dicenda  veritate  et  habeHtur  Jic 

ctistodia  ut  possent  secretins  et  cautius  questiones  fieri^  none  of  wl 

the  king  allows  to  be  done  at  present.     Plainly  the  inqoisitorB  ^ 

convinced  that  they  could  not  get  results  as  long  as  the  officer 

the  king  were  in  charge  of  the  prisons.^^    The  second  suggestia 

that  each  Templar*s  stipend  of  fourpence  a  day  be  given  to 

ordinaries,  along  with  the  Temple  houses,  &c/'  A  third  way  is  to 

the  remission  of  sins  by  laymen,  the  one  practice  admitted  by 

Templars  which  may  be  found  heretical,  to  secure  the  condemnat 

of  individual  brethren,  and  thus  provide  sufficient  cause  for  c( 

demning  the  order  and  give  the  inquisitors  opportunity  to  \ 

torture  whenever  and  wherever  they  see  fit.     A  fourth  way  is 

give  the  Templars  every  opportunity  for  purgation  to  prove  th 

innocence,  a  way  more  merciful  than  just.     A  fifth  way  is  to  ad( 

the  procedure  of  local  law  toward  those  who  refuse  to  submit 

the  inquisition :  that  is,  to  feed  them  on  bread  without  water  one  ( 

and  the  next  on  water  without  food,  in  order  that  b}'  such  moder 

tortures  as  wretched  lodgings  and  scanty  food  they  may  be  ioit 

to  tell  the  truth,  even  though  they  be  not  otherwise  tortured. 

sixth  plan,  approved  by  all  the  prelates,  is  that  all  the  Templars 

sent  to  Ponthieu,  where  they  can  be  tortured,  since  it  is  oub 

England,  though  the  property  of  the  English  king.     In  this  mat 

the  holy  see  ought  to  be  consulted,  because  it  is  disgraceful  t 

the  inquisitorial  procedure  cannot  be  duly  used  in  England  to  oon 

such  great  infidelity.^^     The  seventh  suggestion  is  that  the  c 

fessions  and  announcements  of  France  and  other  realms  be  x 

et  in  aliis  regnis  et  dominiis  .  .  .  canonice  et  ordinate,  infrascriptas  Tias  propoo 
reverende  patemitati  vestre  .  .  .  simplicissimas  set  tamqaam  preparatoriaa  ad 
dicta  et  tamqaam  magis  expedienter  (sic)  quam  si  negooiom  .  .  .:'  CoUoD 
Julius  B.  xii.  fol.  83  a. 

*^  '  Et  nichil  fidelis  custodie  vel  fidelis  execuUonis  fieri  possit  qoamdia  dominw 
teneat  templarios  sicut  sciunt  omnes  qui  preterita  et  preseneia  facta  yident :  *  Go 
MS.  Julius  B.  xii.  fol.  83  a. 

**  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Templars'  stipends  were  paid  regalarlj  dariog  1 
and  1311.  There  is  no  definite  record  of  such  payments  being  nuide,  and  th^i 
have  been  tortured  by  semi-starration  daring  the  last  few  months  of  their  impn 
ment.  The  fourpence  a  day  in  English  money  was  certainly  worth  more  tlitn 
twelve  deniers  a  day  (in  debased  coin)  which  the  Templars  received  at  Paris. 

**  *  Sexta  via  est  quam  multom  amplectantor  omnes  prelati,  qnod  mitterento 

Pontivom  qui  est  terra  Regis  Anglie  vel  alibi  extra  Angliam,  et  qnod  ibi  qneitiooa! 

tor ;  et  in  hoc  articalo  consulenda  esset  sedes  apoetolica,  qaia  magna  confnsio  tty 

Miei^or  quod  in  tarn  magno  et  tarn  nobili  et  cathoUoo  memfaro  eoekiit 

Ql  d^eret,  procedi  ad  inqoisieionem,  c(»ieotionem,  ¥el  ordinarifflnwn  t 

Oollon  MS.  JoUoB  B.  ziL  foL  8Sb. 
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brethren,  the  inquisitors  had  been  busy  collecting  Btories  k 
numeroas  sources.  Despairing  now  of  better  evidence,  they  rm 
a  compilation  of  this  material  to  bolster  up  what  little  the  prison 
had  given.  Seventy-five  witnesses  are  numbered  in  the  manasci 
copy  of  the  document,  but,  of  these,  numbers  26-85  are  wh< 
lacking,  with  no  apparent  reason  for  their  omission,  number  1  is 
preceptor  of  Ireland ;  numbers  22  and  25  are  two  French  breth 
received  in  England,  who  confessed  all  the  wickedness  desired  by 
inquisitors  of  France ;  number  61  is  the  same  as  number  1 ;  and 
number  21  is  prefixed  to  a  statement  by  the  inquisitors,  there  be 
no  witness  21.  Only  six  of  the  sixty  non-Templar  witnesses  on 
list  were  not  ecclesiastics,  and  of  these  one  was  a  woman  under 
influence  of  a  mendicant  friar,  three  were  men  of  the  common  8 
and  only  two  were  knights."^^  The  evidence  was  almost  enti] 
hearsay.  Very  few  could  name  even  one  living  man  from  whom  i 
story  had  come,  and  in  most  cases  the  persons  named  had  heard! 
tale  from  some  one  else  not  named.  The  stories  themselves  w( 
extremely  fantastic  and  improbable  in  character,  remarkable  pi 
ductions  of  overheated  imaginations,  based  largely  on  the  secrc 
of  the  Templar  ceremonies. 

In  the  meantime,  the  complaints  of  obstruction  drew  fr( 
Edward  II  at  Berwick  further  detailed  orders  specifically  reqoiri 
that  the  Templars  should  be  imprisoned  separately  in  fetters  and 
tortured.^^  The  execution  of  these  orders  appears  to  have  broa( 
no  results  till  early  in  June,  when  after  a  vigorous  search  '*  seve 
fugitives  were  captured  and  brought  to  London.  About  10  Jt 
1311  Stephen  de  Stapelbrigge  was  arrested,  and  admitted  that 
was  a  member  of  the  order.*^*     The  sheriffs  were  directed  to  imprit 

"  Bodl.  MS.  454,  fol.  91  a-100  a.  WUkins  (ti.  858-364)  omitted  much  of 
material.  There  are  two  other  compilations  of  testimony  given  by  outsiden 
England,  one  the  *  Deminutio  Laboris  examinantium  processus  contra  ordinem  Tei 
in  Anglia,  quasi  per  modum  rubricarum*  found  by  Schottmiiller  in  the  Vat 
archives  (Schottmiiller,  Untergang,  ii.  78-102),  and  the  other  contained  in  Anm 
Londonienses  (Stubbs,  Chronicles  of  the  Reigns  of  Edward  I  and  Edward  II, 
i.)  180-198.  The  former  gives  the  testimony  of  seven  witnesses  who  do  not  appas 
the  summary  in  the  Bodleian  manuscript,  while  omitting  some  found  in  the  Ifl 
The  summary  in  Annates  Londonienses  is  to  a  great  extent  a  condensation  o/ 
*  Deminutio,*  some  parts  being  wholly  omitted  and  nearly  all  being  condensed :  it 
evidently  made  after  the  inquisitors  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  full  confem 
from  three  English  Templars  which  receive  due  emphasis  as  the  moet  fi/oil 
evidence.  The  '  Deminutio  '  would  surely  have  included  these  had  it  been  comfi 
after  they  were  obtained— that  is,  after  23  June  1311.  This  seems  to  innlidi 
SchottmiUler's  conclusion  (TJntergang^  ii.  75-77)  that  the  oompilation  was  mids  f( 
use  at  the  council  of  Yienne. 

»«  Glaus.  4  Edw.  II,  m.  8. 

^  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ordered  careful  inquiry  to  be  made  ai  to  tt 
whereabouts  of  fugitive  Templars:  Beg.  Winohelsey  (Lambeth  Palace  Libni] 
fol.  59  b.  Cf .  also  Glaus.  4  Edw.  II,  m.  4.  Two  fugitives  had  been  captured  beto 
the  first  examination  but  could  not  be  induced  to  confess. 

•^  Bymer,  iL  128. 
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stoutly  denied  all  the  charges  except  that  the  masters  and  prec 
tors  of  the  order  had  some  power  of  absolation  granted  by  the  poj 
The  inquisitors  then  proceeded  to  examine  all  outsiders  who  cc 
be  induced  to  give  unfavourable  testimony,^®  but  they  obtained  li 
beyond  vague  suspicions  and  some  evidence  of  avarice.*' 

The  examination  of  the  Templars  in  Ireland  was  likewise  < 
ducted  by  three  deputies  of  the  papal  inquisitors  and  several  I 
ecclesiastics.^^  All  but  two  of  the  fourteen  were  questioned  tl 
times,  and  two  endured  the  test  a  fourth  time.  Their  answers  a 
peculiar  variations  such  as  we  do  not  see  in  England  or  ScoU 
except  in  the  case  of  the  three  full  confessions  at  London,  am 
the  second  and  third  examinations  several  witnesses  retrai 
damaging  statements.'^  None  of  the  grosser  charges  were  confes 
but  six  admitted  that  the  preceptors  could  and  did  absolve  tl 
from  sin,  though  later  two  of  these  emphatically  denied  it.^' 
three  first  questioned  admitted  that  the  brethren  swore  to  inert 
the  property  of  the  order  in  every  possible  way  right  or  wrong, 
declared  that  they  themselves  regarded  this  as  a  great  sin.  All 
others  denied  the  fact,  and  one  of  the  three  retracted  at  his  t 
examination.^^  In  addition  to  these  and  other  admissions, 
brothers,  though  refusing  to  admit  that  they  had  committed  ai 
the  crimes  charged,  told  a  number  of  extravagant  stories  a1 
foreign  Templars.     Henry  Danet,  preceptor  of  Ireland,  said : 

quod  in  capitulo  celebrato  in  Cipro  vidit  quemdatn  fratrem  Hugonei 
la  Bothe  qui  non  credebat  Sacramento  altaris  nee  aliis  sacramentis 
Vidit  etiam  quamplures  fratres  dioti  ordinis  et  maxime  de  Gatalonii 
regno  Portugalie  qui  non  bene  credebant  sacramento  altaris  nee 
sacramentis. 

He  denied  the  first  articles  about  the  foul  reception,  but  added  i 
he  had  heard  that  a  certain  Brother  Hugo  de  Empures  denied 
cathoUc  faith  and  went  over  to  fche  Sultan  of  Babylon  when  Ton 
was  captured.  He  had  heard  also  that  a  certain  preceptoi 
Pilgrim  Castle  in  Syria  obliged  many  brothers  to  deny  Chrisi 
reception,  but  he  did  not  know  the  names  of  the  preceptor  or 
brothers  so  received.  Though  he  denied  that  the  Templars  ^ 
shipped  idols,  he  said  that  he  had  heard  that  a  certain  brotbe 
Catalonia  had  in  his  custody  a  double-faced  brazen  head  wl 

"  Wilkins,  ii.  380  ;  Spottiswoode,  Miscellany^  i.  7-16. 

«  Bodl.  MS.  464,  fol.  167-159. 

**  Gf.  J.  Edwards, '  The  Templars  in   Scotland  in  the  Thirteenth  Century 
Scottish  Historical  Review,  v.  13-26. 

^°  The  examinations  appear  to  have  been  continued  from  the  last  of  Jannarj  1 
down  to  23  May.  Of.  Herbert  Wood,  The  Templars  in  Ireland,  in  Proceedmgici 
BaycU  Irish  Academy,  vol.  zxvi.  section  0,  no.  14,  p.  352. 

''  Sereral  of  these  retractations,  variations,  and  additions  of  scandalous  storiet 
^  «nQiia  in  Wilkins,  but  are  given  in  Bodl.  MS.  454,  fol.  134-150. 
4M,  ioL  148a  and  145a.  ^  Ibid.  loL  148a. 
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supplanted  the  original  capitular  confession  and  penance,  as  z 
lessened  and  demoralisation  increased  in  the  order,  and  the  form 
of  absolution  used  by  the  preceptor  was  changed  to  pardon  for  e 
cealed  sins.  Though  chapters  were  still  held,  this  absolution 
the  preceptor  could  not  be  sacramental,  since  it  lacked  confessi 
and  it  effected  only  reconciliation  with  the  order,  not  comp] 
pardon.  Under  this  new  system,  it  was  of  course  desirable  t! 
the  brethren  should  confess  at  least  three  times  each  year  and  o 
to  their  own  chaplains.  The  rule  requiring  confession  only 
priests  of  the  order  could  not  have  been  generally  obeyed  in  E 
land,  perhaps  because  of  the  small  number  of  chaplains,  for  fifb 
Templars  expressly  and  flatly  denied  the  existence  of  any  prohi 
tion  of  confession  to  outside  priests,  and  sixty-seven  wholly  den 
the  article  of  the  papal  bull  in  which  its  existence  was  asserted* 
The  complete  testimony  taken  in  England  fully  corrobor^ 
these  explanations.  Thomas  de  Tholosa,  a  knight  who  had  bi 
in  the  order  forty-three  years,  stated  concisely  that  the  pric 
absolved  them  sacramentally  by  confession  and  the  mast 
absolved  them  from  transgressions  against  the  order.  It  is  n 
surprising  that  some  few  brothers  failed  to  grasp  the  distinctii 
between  sacramental  absolution  and  the  formal  remission 
penalties  for  transgression  of  the  rules  of  the  order.  Milita. 
men  and  men  of  affairs  could  not  be  expected  to  keep  fully  abrea 
of  current  theological  opinion.  Four  of  the  Yorkshire  Templa 
appear  to  have  believed  the  absolution  given  by  the  grand  mast 
or  the  grand  preceptor  of  England  to  be  true  sacramental  absol 
tion,  such  as  was  prescribed  for  chapters  by  the  early  rule."  The 
statements  do  not  appear  unorthodox  when  tested  by  the  rule 
1127.  Threre  others  at  York  distinguished  sacramental  absoluti 
by  the  priest  as  being  above  the  mere  absolution  of  the  masi 
from  transgressions  or  from  venial  or  forgotten  offences.  More  a 
other  leaders  of  the  order  described  and  carefully  distinguished  1 
old  form  of  capitular  administration  of  penance  by  the  presidi 
officer  after  the  brother  had  admitted  his  offence,  from  the  gene 
remission  of  sins  not  confessed,  which  could  not  be  sacramer 
absolution. ^^  More  also  emphatically  denied  the  use  of  the  fonm 
Ego  te  absolvo,  without  which  Thomas  Aquinas  asserted  tu 
there  was  no  absolution.^^  Many  of  the  brethren  knew  nothinfi 
either  of  these  forms  of  absolution,  and  only  a  few  knew  of  the  c 

"  Evidently  it  was  not  regarded  by  all  as  complete  sacramental  absolution,  oib» 
Avise  none  would  later  have  confessed  the  same  to  a  priest. 

'*  VHien  examining  the  Lincoln  Templars  in  London,  the  inquisitors  tried  tbi 
best  to  seonre  admissions  that  the  absolution  from  sins  not  confessed  given  by  il 
<-      mmk^  HTM  valid  without  further  confession ;  but  they  were  unsucoeote 

4ed  at  all,  and  he  said  the  master's  absolution  quodammot 
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no  general  reservation  of  contrary  obligations,  save  at  most 
special  exemption  of  Brandenburg's  duties  towards  the  Emperc 
and  empire ;  and  he  was  particularly  charged  to  oppose  the  doin^ 
of  the  French  minister  at  Berlin,  Bebenac.  The  understanding  wi^ 
the  prince  of  Orange  was  not  so  easily  effected  as  had  been  hop^ 
The  Dutch  treaty  with  Brandenburg  was  of  a  much  wea^ 
character  than  Southwell's  proposal ;  it  limited  the  duties  of  -^ 
allies  to  succour  and  did  not  entail  a  rupture  with  the  enem^ 
the  ally. 

Southwell  had  scarcely  arrived  at  Berlin  (26  March/ 5  Apr 
and  begun  to  negotiate  (6/16  April),  when  new  orders  reached  hi 
not  to  go  beyond  the  model  of  the  Dutch  treaty  without  spee:£ 
permission  &om  the  government.    He  was  free  to  work  out  b^ 
commercial  stipulations,   '  but,'  wrote  Sunderland  on  27  Apr^ 
7  May,  *  if  you  apprehend  what  they  desire  to  be  of  any  oon^ 
quence,  you  must  first  transmit  it  hither  and  receive  His  MfgestV- 
pleasure  in  it.'     The  elector's  commissioners  however.  Preside 
Schwerin  and  Councillor  Meinders,  the  negotiator  of  FredeiS- 
William's  recent  treaty  with  France,  were  not  anxious  to  come 
terms  with  Southwell.    As  early  as  11/21  April  they  gave  }bS 
an  answer  the  essence  of  which  was,  'exterius  vinculum  sta-'fti 
qui  hodie  est  ratio  nunc  non  admittit.'     They  explained  tlu 
(29  April/ 9  May)    by  pretending  that  the   alliance  offered    If 
England  would  endanger  the  lately  established  peace.    To  disproie 
such  a  conception  of  its  character  Southwell  presented  a  memoriil 
on  the  following  day,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  Dutch  allianoe  and 
to  Nassau's  and  Weiman's  treaty  of  1661.    But  of  course  he  fiuM 
to  prove  that  the  latter  had  been  beneficial,  even  if  it  had  dona 
no  harm.     Nor  could  a  mere  auxiliary  treaty  win  the  elector's 
approbation,  involved  as  he  was  just  then  in  serious  quarrels  with 
Holland  and   Spain  about  the  arrears  of  the  subsidies  dae  to 
him  in  the  last  war.     '  He,'  reported  Southwell  to  Jenkins  oo 
28  April/ 8  May, '  also  mixed  with  his  own  Glory  and  the  defence  of 
the  Public  against  the  Common  Enemy  the  doing  Exploits  for  his 
particular  advantage ;  •  •  •  the  present  posture  he  is  in  makes  biiB 
look  with  Disdain  upon  his  Neighbours,  to  whom  he  will  seD 
himself  as  dear  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  knowing  he  must  be  weloofQ^ 
into  the  Dance,  whenever  he  pleases  to  enter,  He  will  first  see  wW 
work  they  are  like  to  make  of  it.'  * 

In  place  of  the  alliance  with  Brandenburg  another  opportoni^ 
of  making  ground  in  Germany  seemed  to  be  offered  to  England.  Tin 
elector  of  Saxony  again  was  anxious  to  befriend  Charles  H.  Inta 
indirect  way  he  signified  his  desire  of  receiving  Southwell  at  DreidflDi 
as  he  had  in  April  and  May  1678  entertained  Swan,  the  £n^ 

'  State  Papers,  Foreign,  German  States,  S2;  cf.  Baamer,  BsUrOge  svr 
Geachichte,  1839,  pp.  438  -40,  462>8,  and  Pnfendorf,  xyiii.  8-4. 
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tion  of  the  Dutch.^-  Chancellor  Jena's  draft  acceptance  of  t 
English  offer  did  not  obtain  the  elector's  signatorey  alihoi% 
the  prince  of  Orange's  visit  to  Berlin  and  rumonrs  of  Engk^ 
hostilities  in  the  Channel  urged  in  the  same  direction.  Souths 
was  recalled  by  Charles  U,  on  12/22  October.^  Holland  begat) 
call  back  all  Dutch  soldiers  from  Brandenburg's  service.  Gener 
Sparr,  the  head  of  the  French  party  at  the  elector's  court,  threateoc 
Southwell  in  a  confidential  way  with  the  French  alliance  and  it 
consequent  '  Buine  of  the  common  cause/  as  Southwell  reported  i 
his  last  dispatch  (28  October/2  November).  But  the  sitnatuJ 
was  still  doubtful  four  days  later,  when  Southwell  took  his  lea^ 
of  the  elector  and  once  more  strongly  recommended  the  'En^lim 
mediation.  Jena's  draft  was  indeed  signed  on  29  October/8  Noven 
ber,  the  day  before  Southwell's  departure  from  Berlin,  though  w 
by  Frederick  William  himself,  but  by  Jena  in  his  name.  Y- 
soon  after  the  elector  withdrew  from  the  Dutch  mediation,  an 
offered  to  deliver  the  prize  to  the  emperor  if  he  would  undertake 
mediate.^^  The  elector's  war  continued  until  the  following  yee 
and  on  8/18  November  1680  Bebenac's  labours  were  crowned  by 
closer  alliance  between  Brandenburg  and  France. 

The  emperor  had  kept  rather  aloof  from  England  since  WiuJ 
stein's  return  from  London  in  December  1678  and  the  peace  wi 
France  early  in  the  next  year.  Skelton  was  still  at  Vienna,  but 
had  lost  all  influence  with  Leopold  I.  In  a  summary  relation 
Charles  II,  in  1679,  entitled  *  The  scheme  of  the  emperours  Con 
and  Ministry,'  ^*  he  complained  that  the  emperor  did  not  keqi  a 
any  personal  intercourse  with  the  foreign  ministers  at  his  coor 
In  his  case  this  was  probably  his  own  fault.  A  man  like  Carlingfor 
had  daily  enjoyed  Leopold's  company ;  but  Skelton's  manners  ler 
those  of  a  soldier,  rough  and  by  no  means  tactful,  and  he  irritata 
the  emperor  by  his  intimate  relations  with  Vitry,  the  Fmdics 
ambassador  at  Vienna.**  Thus  here  too  the  first  step  towards  ne' 
measures  after  Nimeguen  was  left  to  England.  Waldstein's  aeer^ 
tary,  Nawitz,  had  remained  in  London  as  imperial  resident,  an^ 
like  Waldstein  himself,  Nawitz  had  the  confidence  of  the  parlif 
ment.  In  December  1679,  when  there  was  a  question  of  his  recal 
several  leading  members  urgently  asked  him  to  stay,  and  so  tokee 
open  the  possibility  of  an  agreement  between  the  emperor  an 
England.^  Perhaps  that  was  the  reason  why  Charles  II,  alwaj 
jealous  of  the  independence  of  his  foreign  policy  as  part  of  h 
royal  prerogative,  did  not  choose  the  ordinary  way  of  negptiatiii 

'*  state  Papers,  Foreign,  German  States,  83. 
«  AU  Souls'  CoU.  MS.  248,  pp.  104-5. 

"  SoutbweU  to  Jenkins,  Hamburg,  5/15  November  and  11/21  December  16) 
State  Papers,  Foreign,  German  States,  84. 
**  AU  Souls*  CoU.  MS.  203,  pp.  139  ff. 
•»  Klopp,  u.  242.  »  lUd.  228. 
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Now,   too,  the  prime  minister,   Eonigsegg,  insisted    on    the 
necessity  of  action  against  France.     He  examined  the  strength  of 
the  anti-French  position  and  observed    that    the   Anglo-Dutch 
league  of  1678  was  '  not  sufficient  in  this  conjuncture,  that  being 
made  to  obtain  a  peace,  but  not  a  guarantee  of  it.'    Middleton,  on 
the  other  hand,  referred  him  to  the  advantageous  effects  of  the 
emperor's  joining  the  alliance,  which  'would  give  such  a  reputa- 
tion to  it,  that  all  princes  and  states,  as  well  as  those  of  the  empire, 
would  infallibly  sue  to  be  admitted  into  it  as  the  only  means  of 
being  protected  against  the  violences  which  might  be  offered  them.'*- 
The  parliamentary  opposition  in  England    revenged    itself  for 
Charles  II's  neglect  by  informing  the  Continent  of  the  trouble  they 
gave  to  the  king.     Middleton  suspected  that  the  imperial  govern- 
ment derived  their  distrust  of  his  proposals  from  *  the  correspondence 
they  have  with  some  little  knaves  in  England  upon  whose  reports^ 
they  depend    entirely.'*^      The    Spanish   ambassador   with  the^^ 
emperor  could  not  be  of  any  help  to  him,  on  account  of  his  age^^ 
ignorance,   and   unpopularity.      His  conferences  with  Eonigseg^^ 
always  ended  in  the  same  issue.     Konigsegg  was  pressing  * 
to  anti-French  measures ;  it  was  indeed  impossible  for  the  em] 
to  make  head  against  Louis  XIV  otherwise  than  by  open  hostiliti^^ 
A  mere  defensive  league  with  more  or  less  untrustworthy  allies  wo^:^^^ 
have  further  endangered  his  situation  without  affording  the 
sary  protection.    But  Middleton  declared  on  28  Augu8t/2 
tember  that  the  details  of  the  alliance  would  have  to  be  decid^sd 
upon  with   Thun  at  London.     *He  (Konigsegg)  told  me,' 
Middleton  on  24  August/3  September, 

that  the  empire  was  already  attacked  but  that  the  emperour  would 
forced  to  dissemble  it  till  his  affaires  were  in  a  better  condition,  but  nj 
ane  allyance  with  England,  they  would  enter  into  a  warr  in  hopes 
being  assisted  from  thence  ...  I  replyd  .  .  .  that  no  warr  could 
undertaken  till  next  summer. 


On  7  / 17  September  Middleton  once  more  recapitulated  his  pi 
posal  for  a  general  alliance  in  a  comprehensive  and  able  memori 
He  tried  to  prove  that  in  such  an  alliance  there  was  no  danger,  b 
on  the  contrary  much  advantage : '  les  Princes  etEstats  font  laGuei 
moins  de  colere  que  par  interest,  et  comme  la  facility  d'une  entrepri     ^^ 
les  y  engage,  de  mesme  en  sont-ils  rebutes  par  les  difficultes  qu'^^- " 
y  rencontrent.'    A  great  many  instances  were  adduced  of  Englan^S  t 
seriousness  in  the  plan.     It  had  saved  Holland  from  being  oy^^' 
thrown  by  Louis  XIV ;  it  had  protected  Sicily  by  *  la  seule  renomnc*^ 
de  ses  Forces  Maritimes ' ;  it  had  endeavoured  to  hinder  Holtatnd 
from  making  a  separate  peace  at  Nimeguen  in  1678 ;  it  had  succeed^ 

«  MiMLifcQO*8  letter  of  10/20  August,  State  Papers,  Foreign,  German  Empire.  16 

'4/84  Angost,  Ix,  i 
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first  negotiations  was  given  him  on  10/20  October  1681.     Pol 
was  chosen  to  be  present  at  the  conferences  as  the  representat 
of  England.  In  two  audiences  of  20/30  and  22  Jannary-l  Feb: 
he  took  leave  of  the  elector  of  Brandenbarg.    He  found  him 
immovably  neutral  towards  France  and  as  hostile  towards  Spaic^  ^ 
ever.    In  fact  he  was  just  going  to  sell  the  cargo  of  his  Spar:^£^ 
prize.    The  elector  represented  the  Frankfort  congress  to  P^>X«j 
as  a  hopeless  enterprise.     The  four  Rhenish  electors  were  reaol^^red 
to  come  to  terms  with  France  at  any  cost.    And  from  the  oppo^- 
tion  of  the  other  states  the  most  hopeless  confusion  would  foUov^^* 
The  dispute  arose  from  the  insolent  proposals  of  the  Freik." 
envoys,  Foucher  and  St.'Romain,  to  resign  all  French  claims  ^^\^ 
condition  that  the  present  possessions  of  Louis  XTV  should 
acknowledged  as  his  property.     The  correspondence  of  Foley '"'  "^^ 


Frankfort  does  not  supply  any  indication  of  his  having  taken 
in  the  endless  negotiations  on  this  head.^  It  would  have 
impossible  for  him  to  support  the  French  offer,  for  it  was  altog^ih^ 
inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  the  present  English  policy,  tbC^ 
guarantee  of  the  peace  of  Nimeguen.  But  France  ventured  on  tl^  ^e 
proposal  because  it  was  sure  of  being  backed  by  the  majority  of 
electoral  college.  At  the  close  of  1682,  just  when  the  em] 
began  to  waver  in  his  refusal  of  the  French  offer,  the  conferen< 
were  abruptly  terminated  by  the  departure  of  the  French 
None  the  less  the  negotiations  were  taken  up  again  at  the  diet  it 
and  Foley,  too,  went  to  Batisbon. 

A  great  change  began  to  take  place.    The  English  schema    of 
forming  a  counterpoise  against  France  with  the  help  of  Gtermany  Zi^bd 
failed  along  the  whole  line.   It  had  not  been  an  illusory  movemea.t, 
but  it  had  not  furnished  Germany  with  the  present  help  that  w^ 
needed.    Both  sides  went  as  far  as  their  interest  permitted  them 
go :  now,  by  a  natural  reaction,  they  were  more  and  more  es 
from  each  other.    In  the  middle  of  1682  France,  aware  of  Ub^^ 
development,  invited  England  to  act  as  arbitrator  on  Louis  Xir     '" 
conquests.    England  evaded  the  suggestion  and  thought  it  saf^^' 
to  tender  its  mediation  to  Spain.     It  had  ceased  to  interfei^^^ 
directly  with  the  troubles  of  the  empire.     The  emperor  adapU^^ 
himself  to  the  situation  and  advised  Spain  through  his  ambassado: 
Count  Hohenlohe,  to  embrace  the  English  proposition.*^    In 
ber  1682  the  emperor  by  a  circular  note  asked  all  Christian  powL 
to  join  in  forcing  Louis  XIV  to  a  peace,  on  account  of  the  imminr     ^^ 
danger  from  the  Turks.     Yet  Charles  II  answered  Thun  coolly 
he  had  once  had  peace  in  his  hands,  but  did  not  believe  he  woul 

**  State  Papers,  Foreign,  German  States,  83-4. 

*•  22  February-24  December  1682,  State  Papers,  Foreign,  Oenuan  States,  85. 
*'  A  transcript  of  his  letter  to  Hohenlohe,  2/12  August  1682,  State  Papers,  Foni 
•German  States,  16. 
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The  Antecedents  of  the  Corn  Laii 

of  1815 

r  j^HE   *  famous  victory  *  of    1846,  when    the    com    law« 

JL     swept  away  by  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  is  well  known.      Not  a 

first  imposition  in  1816,  when  '  young  Mr.  Peel '  gave  bis  \ 

them.    It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the  coming  of  tli 

laws  was  due  to  the  apprehension  of  the  landed  classes  that  t 

of  the  war  was  in  sight,  and  that  with  peace  would  com 

importations  from  abroad  and  a  heavy  fall  in  the  price  at 

that,  in  fact,  as  was  freely  said  at  the  time,  the  high  pn 

duty  on  grain  was  carried  by  a  combination  of  the  landed  ii 

against    the    rest  of   the    conununity.      A  somewhat  la 

examination  of  the  circumstances  of  1818-1815,  and  of  the  < 

in  parliament,  has  convinced  me  that  the  explanation  is 

means  so  simple. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  1812  was  the  year  of  Nai 

disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow,  and  also  of  the  beginning 

unhappy  war  with  America.    In  the  early  part  of  1813  the  vie 

Russians,  in  alliance  with  Prussia,  were  sweeping  over  North  6e 

In  March,  Hamburg  was  freed  from  the  French  domination  < 

abolition  of  Ithe  continental  system  was  formally  announo 

April  however  Napoleon  was  ready  to  take  the  field  agai 

200,000  men.     It  was  in  this  year  that  the  armaments  0 

Britain  rose  to  their  maximum,  and  that  the  national  expe 

rose  to  its  highest  level,  about  two-thirds  of  it,  or  74,00 

raised  by  taxation.    In  1810,  the  average  price  of  the  quf 

wheat  for  the  year  was  106«.  2d.,  in  1811  it  was  94f.  6(f.,  i 

it  was   1255.  2(/.,  and  till  August  1818  it  never  fell  belo^ 

and  the  price  of  the  quartern  loaf  was  1«.  ^\d.    The  existi 

law  was  that  passed  in  1804 ;  and  it  is  well  to  recollect,  in 

future  developments,  that  the  change  then  made,  raising  the 

tive  home  price  for  import  from  50<.  to  63t.,  was  carried  be< 

the  panic  of  the  agriculturists  over  the  unparalleled  fall  in  1 

of  wheat  from  1555.  in  1801  to  495.  U.  in  1804.     The  '  hig 

of  245.  S</.  was  payable  on  imports  so  long  as  the  home  p 

under  635.,  falling  to  25.  6d.  between  635.  and  655.,  and 

at  and  above  665.    As  regards  exportation,  a  bounty  of 

quarter  was  given  when  the  home  price  was  at  or  under  4 
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drug  in  Ireland,  while  in  Jamaica  they  were  so  much  in  want  of  it  1 
the  inhabitants  had  petitioned  the  prince  regent  on  the  subject.^ 

From  this,  perhaps,  one  might  not  be  very  far  out  in  Buspecl 
that  the  prohibition  of  export  was  a  grievance  to  which  the  L 
members — and  Parnell  himself  was  an  Irish  landlord — wan 
to  draw  attention.  If  so,  the  issue  was  quite  successfoL 
meantime  the  attention  of  the  house  was  drawn  to  quite  anot 
matter.  On  20  July  of  the  previous  year  a  motion  had  been  m 
for  a  return  of  the  quantity  of  grain  imported  into  and  expoi 
from  Great  Britain  from  1792  till  1811  inclusive,  distinguish 
each  species,  the  price  of  the  quarter  &c.,  and  this  return  (prio 
afterwards  as  an  appendix  to  the  report)  was  presented 
17  March — that  is,  five  days  before  the  committee  to  examine 
corn  trade  of  Ireland  was  moved.  The  striking  things  in  1 
return  were  the  large  total  of  the  foreign  imports  in  the  twee 
one  years,  particularly  the  large  imports  of  1810  (over  7,000,00 
including  more  than  1,250,000  quarters  of  wheat),  and  the  p 
gressive  rise  up  to  famine  price  ;  and  it  may  well  be  the  case  t 
members  generally  thought  that  the  examination  of  this  might 
tacked  on  to  the  purely  Irish  question. 

What  'first  attracted  the  attention  of  your  committee,' 
report  began,^ 

was  that  the  value  of  foreign  corn  imported  into  Great  Britain  daring  tl 
period  amounted  to  58,6d4,185Z. ;  that  the  average  price  of  the  quarter 
wheat  for  the  same  period  has  been  77^.  Sd,  and  that  the  average  price 
it  for  the  last  four  years  has  been  1055. 5d.  Your  committee  are  of  opini 
that  so  great  a  degree  of  dependence  on  foreign  countries  for  a  saSm 
supply  of  food,  and  so  great  an  advance  in  the  price  of  wheat  as  is  hen 
proved,  require  the  interposition  of  parliament  without  further  dd 
Under  this  impression,  and  with  a  view  of  ascertakiing  what  measora 
would  become  your  committee  to  propose,  as  best  calculated  to  induce* 
own  people  to  raise  a  sufficient  supply  for  themselves  from  their  own  i 
and  at  the  same  time  to  reduce  the  price  of  com,  they  have  examined  i 
the  means  which  the  United  Kingdom  possesses  of  growing  more  com,  i 
into  those  laws  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  made  for  regulal 
the  com  trade. 

In  Great  Britain,  they  found,  a  gi*eat  increase  of  tillage  1 
taken  place  during  the  last  ten  years  ;  the  land  under  tillage  ^ 
capable  of  being  made  much  more  productive,  and  much  land  i 
in  grass  was  fit  to  be  converted  into  tillage.  The  same  was  tni< 
Ireland ;  so  much  so  that  from  that  country  alone  much  n 
than  the  average  deficiency  (calculated  on  the  import  of  the  1 
ten  years)  might  be  supplied.     The  increase  of  corn  growing 

*  Hansard,  xxvii.  716. 

*  Beport  from  the  select  committee  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  com  tnd 
the  United  Kingdom ;  ordered  to  be  printed  11  May  1818,  p.  184. 
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<  cuniy  :tb  a  -late — illnstrated  bvhis  praise  of  the  Navigation  Act;         ^ 
1}  AiiLU  vLii  irtiele   )(  domestic  produce  had  been  made  subject  to       ^  ' 
iit^nubi  taxaciou — in  such  a  case  it  was  fitting,  he  said,  to  impose 
•  11  iiuporc  (iuty  e«iiial  in  amount  to  oar  own  tax;    (8)  when 
ai-iieuiar  trade  had  been  for  some  time  protected  by  restraints  oc^, 
mpui'taiiiou — in  such  a  case  it  would  he  very  unjust  and  exceedingly 
•liuoos  suddenly  to  return  to  a  free  trade.     Surely,  by  all  thes^^^^S 
•auous,  the  restraint  which  it  was  now  proposed  to  impose  on  tlr^f^^^^^ 
luponadon  of  foreign  com  was  in  every  respect  perfectly  justifiabL#^-^     ^ 
That  ?uch  a  measure  would  increase  the  price,  Pamell  denie(^^^  ^^k 
::  would  tlecrease  it.     But,  even  if  it  did,  it  need  not  increase  t*^        ^^; 
oost  of  production  of  manufactures ;  he  had  '  every  reason  to  beli^^   ',  ^0 
:hat  the  rate  of  wages  did  not  vary  with  the  price  of  com,  but  ^"^^fc^.^^ 
rhe  demand  for  labour  and  the  number  of  persons  who  offe^^,   ^ 
rbembelves.     When  the  price  of  corn  was  low,  wages  were  freque^^^^y 
hi>;h,  and  rice  versa.'     It  was  urged,  he  said  finally,  that  *  we  OJ^^^n^f 
to  imi>ort  a  great  deal  of  corn  to  enable  us  to  export  large  qnant^i^'eg 
of  manufactures*;  but  the  house  ought  to  consider  what  goods ^re^e 
t?.\ported  to  the  Poles  and  other  foreigners,  a,nd  what  were  consaizi^Bd 
in  Ireland. 

So  far  as  Ireland  had  supplied  this  country  with  com,  she  took  mio^ — ^J 
tac(urt-s  in  return,  but  this  could  not  be  said  of  foreign  states.  Surely  ^^ 
wai>  not  asking  too  much  of  this  country  to  purchase  com  from  Ireland  ^^^^ 
prt^fert^nce  to  Poland. 

The   speech,  it    will    be    seen,  was   remarkably  clever.    Th^^* 
resc)lution  approving  of  the  free  exportation  of  grain  at  any  pric^^^ 
without  bounty,  was  carried  without  much  opposition.     As  regardB^^ 
iui[>ortation,   in   conformity   with    Parnell's    avowed   principle 
"  the  regulating  price  at  a  figure  which  would  not  interfei 

-^,Vft  of  grain  or  bread,  the  ministry 


*»»ti 
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had  been  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  agriculture  of  th 
kingdom,  and,  thanks  to  increase  of  population  and  demand,  macF 
of  the  supply  had  been  raised  from  *  that  species  of  land  whic! 
could  not  be  cultivated  without  very  considerable  expense.'    ThS:^ 
was  the  situation  in  which  they  must  always  remain, 

unless  they  had,  what  he  thought  they  never  could  have  (and  on  th^^ 
impossibility  he  founded  the  present  measure),  an  unlimited  supply  » 
foreign  com  to  make  up  for  those  deficiencies  which,  if  the  poorer  1ad^« 
were  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  must  certainly  be  created. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  our  own  produce  would  be  diminishe^s! 
and,  in  event  of  a  scarcity  both  at  home  and  abroad,  we  sho 
have  to  contend  with  a  double  deficiency.    Again,  there  might 
a  war,  or  foreign  countries,  jealous  of  us,  might  impose  hea 
export  duties.     At  the  moment,  indeed,  the  export  of  com 
France  was  prohibited  when  the  price  reached  49«. 

Therefore  he  was  of  opinion,  on  the  whole,  not  only  that  our  aec^ 
would  be  greater,  but  even  that  the  price  of  com  might  in  the 
cheaper  by  home  cultivation,  than  by  depending  on  foreign  eoontries. 

As  to  the  extent  to  which  protection  should  be  given,  they  m. 
be  careful  not  to  fix  the  import  price  too  high,  for  he  admitted  t 
the  necessary  effect  might  be  to  put  up  home  prices  to  that 
although,  he  believed,  ^  the  ultimate  result  would  not  be  so.' 
proposal  was  that  importation,  alike  of  corn,  meal,  and  flour,  shoo — ' 
be  prohibited  altogether  till  the  price  of  wheat  rose  to  8(k.,  oth^^ 
grain  in  the  same  proportion  as  at  present.  Above  that  fiigur^^^ 
grain  might  be  imported  perfectly  free  without  the  payment  of  an^^ 
duty  whatever.  In  the  case  of  the  North  American  colonie^^ 
however  the  regulating  home  price  would  be  67«.,  being  in  the  sam^^ 
ratio  of  preference  as  at  present.  He  then  moved  a  set  of  ninc^ 
resolutions  on  which  the  future  corn  law  was  to  be  based,  and,^' 
after  prolonged  debates,  the  resolutions  were  carried. 

On  1  March  the  bill  '  to  amend  the  laws  now  in  force  for^ 
regulating  the  importation  of  corn '  was  read  for  the  first  time.^ 
On  the  2nd,  the  petitions  against  the  change  began  again,  and  for^ 
three  weeks  it  rained  petitions.     They  came  from  every  part  ot^ 
the  country.     Bristol  sent  one  with  40,000  signatures  representing^^ 
it  was   said,  *  the  undividetl  sense  of  the   people  of  that  city.*' 
Coventry   followed   with    9000 — *  nearly  the  whole   population  '  ? 
Carlisle   with   6000 — *  practically   the   whole    grown   population. 
The  Leeds  petition  bore  24,000  names;  the  Liverpool,  48,000;  on^ 
signed  by  *  the  merchants,  l>ankers,  and  traders  of  London '  got 
40,000  signatures  on  a  single  Saturday  ;  while  Burdett  presented 
over  42,000  nauios  from  the  inhabitants  of  Westminster.     In  one 
day  ten  {vtiiions  were  preseiued  from  different  parts  of  Lanca- 
shire, including  one  from  Manchester — which  was  ordered  to  be 
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amounting  to  a  quarter  of  the  produce,  was  more  than  all  the  tax( 
ivhich  fell  on  the  English  agriculturist.  Another  argument  mac 
used  was  that  the  bill  asked  only  for  the  extension  to  agricultai 
of  the  protection  so  liberally  given  to  manufactures.*'  Bat  eve 
the  strongest  speeches  against  the  bill  were  qualified  by  tfa 
expression  that  something  must  be  done  for  agriculture.  Durin 
the  time  of  the  high  prices,  every  patch  of  land  capable  of  beariia 
a  crop  had  been  put  to  grow  corn — even  the  old  pastures  w^ 
torn  up  and  sown  down.  Bents  rose,  not  so  much  from  pressi;^ 
of  the  landlords,  as  from  the  offers  made  by  competing  tenants. 
the  general  prosperity,  the  farmers  forsook  their  old  habits  of  "J^ 
^  Formerly,'  said  Baring, 

a  farmer  thought  it  a  high  luxury  if  he  was  able  to  enjoy  his  ale ;  bat  n^ 
on  entering  their  houses,  you  were  not  only  treated  with  a  bottle  of  poj 
but  sometimes  even  with  Madeira.  The  sons  of  these  wealthy  &gri(rK 
turists  were  all  fine  gentlemen ;  instead  of  following  the  plough,  tbi-' 
were  following  the  hounds,  and  the  daughters,  instead  of  milking  the  eo^ 
were  using  cosmetics  to  their  hands,  that  they  might  look  delicate  wh^ 
strumming  on  the  harpsichord. 

Then  came  the  crash  of  suddenly  falling  prices,  while  expenses  rai 
on  and  rents  were  not  lowered.  The  farmer,  no  longer  obtain!"^ 
easy  credit  from  the  corn  factor,  was  obliged  to  carry  his  grain 
market  and  sell  it  for  what  ready  money  it  would  fetch.  Fr^ 
every  quarter  the  market  was  glutted  with  corn.  *It  would 
hotter  to  set  Boney  up  again,'  groaned  the  farmer.  And  with  ^ 
fall  of  the  farmer  went  that  of  the  labourers ;  the  cry  of  wan'^ 
employment  was  heard  everywhere ;  the  parish  purse  was  C8u% 
on  to  keep  them  in  life,  and  the  pressure  of  the  poor  rates  becs^j 

'*  The  only  reasoned  answer  to  this  that  I  have  noticed  was  bj  Lord  GrezmrxQ 
If  the  protection  of  the  laws  begun  about  three  centuries  ago,  he  said,  *  by  the  entk 
prohibition  of  some  articles  of  commerce  and  by  the  imposition  of  prohibitory  dului 
on  others  were  considered  at  the  present  moment,  it  would  be  found  that  they  wen 
almost  null.'  The  abrogation  of  some  of  these  prohibitions,  in  fact,  would  modi 
benefit  the  British  manufacturer.  *  A  great  mass  of  the  manufacturers  were  so  bt 
from  wishing  for  the  protection  of  the  legislature  against  foreign  competition,  tbii  it 
was  well  known  that  these  manufacturers  were  able  to  underseU  their  competitor!  in 
foreign  markets.'  He  quoted  a  resolution,  framed  at  a  meeting  of  Gloucester  wodkn 
manufacturers,  containing  the  suggestive  sentence :  '  This  principle  of  exdonon  hii 
recently  been  adduced  as  a  matter  of  reproach  to  the  commercial  interest  ind  ol 
imitation  to  the  landed :  but  a  principle  so  completely  exploded  and  abandoiMd  ^ 
the  one  is  hardly  worth  the  adoption  of  the  other,  as  the  most  enlightened  lO^ 
strenuous  advocates  for  the  freedom  of  trade  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  commeid^ 
members  of  the  community.'  (Hansard,  xxx.  191.)  Another  member  argued  witb 
some  force :  *  the  landlords  now  came  forward  and  claimed  from  the  house  and  fro0 
the  country  a  compensation  for  the  capital  which  they  had  invested  in  the  impio^^ 
ment  of  their  own  estates.  Surely,  by  the  same  rule,  the  manufacturers  had  •& 
«qual  right  to  come  to  the  house  and  ask  a  compensation  for  the  capital  they  bid 
expended  in  enlarging  their  several  manufactories,  in  obtaining  new  machineiy,  i*^ 
in  the  purchase  of  raw  materials,  which,  during  many  yean  of  the  late  war,  badltf* 
by  them  a  mere  drug  and  a  dead  weight.'    (Hansard,  zxix.  1054.) 
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London  and  the  Commune. 

In  one  of  the  supplementary  studies  appended  to  his  translation    ^^ 
Stubbs's  Constitutional  History ^^  M.  Petit-Dutaillis  has  publish ^^ 
a  criticism  of  a  note  of  mine  on  London  and  the  Commune  whic^^ 
appeared  in  this  Beview,  xix.  702-706.     The  suggestion  which       ^ 
there  made  was  that  we  might  perhaps  be  justified  in  interpretir::^^ 
the  reference  to  London  in  c,  12  of  Magna  Carta  in  the  light  of  tk:::^^ 
recognition  of  a  commune  of  London  by  John  in  1191  recorded  ^^^^ 
the  chroniclers  and  of  a  claim  advanced  by  the  Londoners  in 

that  they  were  not  subject  to  tallage  but  paid  the  aid  only.*    If    

c.  12  would  mean  that  London  was  recognised  as  occupying  tl^Ehd 
position  of  a  crown  vassal — that  is,  the  position  of  the  full  FrenG^»<h 
commune.  M.  Petit-Dutaillis'  argument  against  my  suggesticwK^o 
is  founded  on  the  generally  vague  and  untechnical  use  of  terms  in 
the  feudal  age.    On  this  point,  I  quite  agree  with  my  critic.  i 

tallage  proper  is  called  a  tallage,  an  aid,  a  donum,  or  an  ass^Bka 
An  aid  proper  is  not  so  often  called  by  another  name  in  the  do»'^>ff. 
ments,  still  it  is  occasionally  referred  to  as  a  scutage,  or  a  donm.^in, 
and  by  the  chroniclers  is  even  called  a  tallage.'     So  general  is  twin's 
indefiniteness  of  usage  that  I  doubt  if  we  are  justified  in  assonoi^ 
a  technical  meaning  for  any  such  term  unless  we  can  show  from  the 
context  or  from  the  facts  of  the  case  that  it  is  so  used.    But  in 
studying  feudal  documents  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  (iurf 
though  the  men  of  that  age  often  used  their  terms  ontechnicallj^ 
they  did  not  confuse  their  facts.    When  they  were  calling  a  tallage 
proper  an  aid,  they  knew  the  difference  between  the  two  things, 
and  distinguished  them  sharply,  or  used  their  language  technieallji 
if  the  need  arose.^    In  the  present  case  opinion  must,  I  think,  be 

>  Paris,  1907,  pp.  846-860 ;  in  the  English  translation  of  these  Studies  bj  Mr.  W.B. 
Bhodes  (1908),  pp.  91-106.    Beferenoes  are  here  given  to  the  translation. 

*  In  a  record  printed  in  Madox,  Exchequer,  i.  712,  n.a  [p.  491,  ed.  1711]. 
'  Dominus  Henricus  rex  Angliae  aocepit  tallagium  per  Angliam,  tarn  a  eomitibiii- 

qoam  a  baronibus,  militibus,  viris  rellgiosis  oivibus  et  bargensibas :  Ann.  MonuU  l^' 
This  aid  of  1235  to  marry  the  king's  sister  is  called  in  the  king's  writ  bothan«uali>^ 
and  a  scutage,  Stubbs,  Sel.  Chart,  364 ;  and  by  Matthew  Paris  a  oaraoage,  iii*  ^f* 
and  a  scutage,  iv.  186.    An  aid  is  called  a  tallage  in  Bracton*s  Note  Book^  cam  89ft> 

*  Villata  de  Wicumba  debet  xx  Z  et  viii  d  de  taillagio.    Seel  oonsideraUixa  «ik  P 
iastioifirium  et  barones,  quod  maneriam  illud  non  debet  taiUiari,  quia  inde 
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;ernatives  of  the  Dialoffvs  again^  and  those  of  the  king.     In  view 
these  four  cases,  not  of  the  first  two  alone,  the  Londoner^ 

bandon  their  claim  and  acknowledge  themselves  tallageable. 

M.  Petit-Dutaillis  says  that  the  object  of  the  Londoners  was 
;et  rid  of  the  liability  to  arbitrary  taxation  fixed  by  the  kin 
i^nd  to  be  able  to  determine  the  amount  of  their  payments  the 
selves.  That  this  was  their  programme,  both  in  1215  and  in  1255 
•exactly  what  I  assert.^    But  here  arises  the  question  of  law.     I  kn 
of  no  such  right  of  the  taxpayer  recognised  anywhere  in  the  fea^  .^J 
law  except  the  technical  aid  of  the  feudally  free  man,  and  tK,,^^ 
-was  not  an  altogether  perfect  right.     Nor  do  I  know  of  uc^y 
way  by  which  the  town  ever  reached  that  position,  except  as        it 
became  a  commune,  or,  falling  short  of  that,  made  some  speci^^^^ 
airrangement  with  its  lord  covering  this  point.     Unqaestionabl^^S* 
as  a  matter  of  competence,  the  king  eould  have  granted  to  Londocr  ^^ 
an  exemption  from  tallage  and  this  right  to  grant  its  own  aid^  -^^ 
without  making  it  a  full  commune,  or  indeed  without  granting  Sr     it 
any  further  rights.^"    But,  however  far  such  an  alternative  may  lK:::^be 
carried,  it  has  no  application,  so  far  as  we  now  know,  to  anything  L.K  in 
1;he  London  case.     The  only  incident  to  which  we  can  refer  the'  «^3eir 


the  account  in  Matthew  Paris,  iv.  242,  which  seems  to  describe  a  tallage  asacwed  ta^p'   jmt 
4iapita  in  1243,  cannot  be  considered  to  refer  to  this  tallage.    Nor  have  I 
evidence  of  any  tallage  levied  in  1243.    The  statement  of  Paris  most  be  oonsidc 
I  think,  rhetorical,  indicating  his  general  feeling  about  the  king's  exactions. 

*  If  the  document  of  nine  articles  discovered  by  Miss  Bateson  (ante^  zvii.  726)  ii 
•iihe  conjectures  may  be  the  case,  a  statement  of  what  the  Londoners  would 
perhaps  a  petition  to  the  king  before  the  charter  of  9  May  1215,  their 
-sufficiently  clear.    C.  3   of  that  document  reads :  '  De  omnibus  taiUagiis  del^  -gj^ 
nisi  per  communem  assensum  regni  et  civitatis.'     They  failed  to  get  thirt  from  ^^^o^ 
however.     The  charter  of  9  May  represents  the  farthest  that  he  was  willing  fto  j^ 
•even   in   bidding   for  their    support.      M.  Petit-Dutaillis  is    wrong    in  saying     ^ 
c.  12  of  Magna  Carta  is  in  my  opinion  a  restoration  of  the  commune  by  John  *'  when 
he  had  need  of  the  support  of  the  inhabitants.'    On  the  contrary,  my  soggestion  an 
that  the  charter  of  9  May  represents  John's  bid  for  support,  but  that  c.  12  was  tbt 
programme  of  the  city  forced  upon  the  king  with  the  help  of  the  barons.    See  ib» 
last    paragraph    of   my    article,  Z.c,    p.    706.     M.  Petit-Dutaillis   asserts,  p.  105. 
that  the  burgesses  show  no  desire  for  the  recognition  of  the  commune.    *  They  asked 
for  nothing  of  the  sort  in  the  nine  articles,  or  in  the  petition  of  the  barons.'  I  am  ool 
sure  that  they  did,  but  if  either  c.  3  of  the  nine  articles   or  c.  32  of  the  Ar^euii 
Baronum  were  thrown  into  strictly  legal  statement  we  should  have  what  isttidts 
c.  12.     In  c.  7  of  the  nine  articles,  which  reads,  '  De  maiore  habendo  de  anno  is 
annum,  per  folkesmot,  et  quod  primum  iuret,'  the  last  clause  should  be  noticed  akog 
with  my  suggestion,  l.c.  704,  in  regard  to  the  oath  provided  for  in   the  chsrtir  d 
9  May.     The  interest  shown  in  what  the  mayor  was  to  swear  certainly  points  to  •■ 
oath  of  some  not  usual  kind  and  may  possibly  indicate  the  mayor's  oath  for  tbi 
commune. 

'"  In  the  charter  granted  by  Henry  to  Rouen  in  1150,  which  was  probably  a  ooil^ 
mation  of  a  grant  of  his  father  Geoffrey  in  1144,  c.  18  reads  :  '  Quod  nee  tailUamlseitf 
•super  eos  nee  res  eorum  capiam,  nisi  sua  bona  voluntate  prestare  voluerint  midii 
Giry,  ^tabliss&tneiita  de  Rotien,  ii.  58  ;  cf.  Round,  Calendar  of  DoctimenU  prtHrvti 
France,  p.  38.    As  to  the  date  of  this  charter,  and  the  fact  that  it  does  not  establish 
•commune,  see  Giry,  i.  25-26. 


and  » ^    ^,  an  »^  cV^««'^,' 'anA8«^^^®rott^«  '^^ a  Sto\  over 
o*  ^^A  tT^  i^^^'^'u  over  it  »«*!  Vae\5  ^^Su-  iVxat^*^^ 

^^  .  Pntent  ^  ._,,  044. 
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of  subordinate  departments  of  the  wardrobe,  of  which  the  : 
important  was  the  great  wardrobe.  This  was  the  departi 
specially  concerned  with  the  purchase  and  provision  of  wax,  e 
furs,  spice  and  other  requisites  of  the  household — everythini 
facty  save  the  daily  necessaries  of  food  and  drink,  pnrehaaei 
the  hospicium.  The  name  magna  garderoba  first  appears  in 
accounts  of  the  years  1258-1261.  Its  early  chiefs  were  ei 
emptor  or  emptor  et  provisor  garderobe.  So  late  as  the  Hoi 
hold  Ordinance  of  1279/  there  seems  to  have  been  no  spe 
•office  so  called.  Soon  after  the  regular  succession  begins.  ' 
title  cu8to8  magne  garderobe  is  rare  before  the  reign  of  Edward  '. 
In  the  following  list  all  are  included  who  are  called  by  anj 
these  names.  Under  Henry  III  the  list  is  very  tentative.  Ui 
Edward  I  the  custom  arose  of  appointing  the  clerk  of  the  gi 
wardrobe  by  patent.  Henceforth  the  compilation  of  the 
presents  little  difficulty,  and  is  materially  helped  by  the  sumn 
of  the  detailed  accounts  of  the  great  wardrobe,  beginning  with  tl 
of  Ousefleet,  given  in  the  very  useful  List  of  enroUed  fori 
Accounts.^  The  imposing  title  '  great  wardrobe  *  has  been 
frequent  source  of  error  to  modern  scholars,  who  have  oj 
•confused  its  keepers  with  their  official  superiors,  the  keepers 
the  wardrobe.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  great  wardi 
was  a'  mere  department  of  the  wardrobe. 

The  privy  wardrobe  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  a  third  brai 
of  the  wardrobe  along  with  the  wardrobe  of  the  household  and  t 
great  wardrobe.  It  is  however  of  very  inferior  importance  even 
the  so-called  great  wardrobe.  Its  origin  is  hardly  before  the  t&\ 
of  Edward  III,  and  though  it  had  its  officers  and  its  accounts, 
takes  us  back  to  the  original  sense  of  wardrobe,  being  primarflj 
place  of  deposit,  a  storehouse  of  valuable  articles.  In  this  sen 
there  was  a  wardrobe  in  every  place  where  the  king  lived,  bat  t 
privy  wardrobe  generally  spoken  of  in  the  records  is  the  kini 
j)rivy  wardrobe  in  the  Tower  of  London.  Under  Edward  ] 
this  was  a  storehouse  of  arms  and  armour,  as  well  as  of  jew€ 
records,  and  other  valuables.  As  its  keepers  were  often  appoint 
hy  patent,  a  fairly  complete  list  of  them  can  be  oonstructed  tn 
the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

All  the  officers  contained  in  our  lists  were  normally  cler 
king's  clerks  of  the  particular  species  called  clerks  of  < 
wardrobe.  A  few  instances  of  laymen  usurping  the  place  of  do 
may  be  specially  noticed.  The  only  lay  keeper  was  Ralph 
Sandwich,  a  partisan  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  who  acted  in  the  fi 
half  of  1265.  John  of  Benstead,  who  died  a  knight  and  a  man 
man,  was  still  a  clerk  while  acting  as  keeper  of  the  wardrobe.    1 
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Ralph  of  Sandwich, 
knight, 

Nicholas  of  Lewknor, 

Peter  of  Winchester 
(again), 


Philip  of  Willoughby, 
Thomas  Bek, 


William  of  Louth, 
Walter  of  Langton, 
John  of  Drokensfordy 


John  of  Benstead,  clerk, 
afterwards  knight, 

John  of  Drokensford 
(again), 

Ingelard  of  Warley, 

William  of  Melton, 


Roger  of  Northburgh, 


Roger  of  Waltham, 
Robert  of  Woodhouse, 


Robert  of  Woodhouse, 
Richard  of  Bury, 
Thomas  Garton, 
Robert  of  Tauten, 
Richard  of  Ferriby, 


from  1  Jan.  1265  (Exch.  Ace.  E.R.  handle 

no.  28  ;  Pipe,  54  H.  Ill,  8  m.  19)  to  6 

1266  (ibid.) 
from  7  Aug.  1265  (Pipe,  56  H.  m,  m.  L 

8  March  1268  {ibid.) 
from  4  March  1268  (Pipe,  56  H.  DI,  8  lo. 

to  20  Nov.  1272  (ibid.) 

Edward  I. 

from  4  Nov.  1272  (Pipe,  5  E.  I,  m.  22)  % 

18  Oct.  1274  {ibid.) 
from  18  Oct.   1274  (Pipe,  8   E.  I,  m.  22 

Exch.   Ace.  K.R.  bundle  850,  no.  20)  t»^ 

after  20  July  1280  {Cat.  Pat.  B.  1272-8lS^ 

p.  890). 
from  20  Nov.  1280  (Pipe,  12  E.  I,  m.  81d.) 

20  Nov.  1290  (Pipe,  21  E.  I,  m.  26). 
from  20  Nov.  1290  (Pipe,  21  E.  I,  m.  26)C 

to  20  Nov.  1296  (Pipe,  27  E.  I,  m.  20). 
from  20  Nov.  1296  {ibid.  m.  22)  to  7  July  1807 

Edward  II. 

from  8  July  1807  (Pipe,  16  E.  II,  m.  50) 

7  July  1808  {ibid.) 
from  8  July  1808  (Pipe,  16  E.  II,  m.  50)  to 

7  July  1809  {ibid.) 
from  8  July  1809  (Pipe,  14  E.  II,  m.  29)  U> 

80  Nov  1814  (ibid,) 

from  1  Dec.  1814  (Pipe,  14  E.  II,  m.  29)  to  81 

Jan.  1816  {ibid.  Exch.  Ace.  K.R.  bundle 

876,  no.  7). 
from  1  Feb.  1816  (Pipe.  14  E.  II,  m.  29)  to- 

29  April  1822  (Enrolled  Aoc  [W.  and  H.], 

no.  2,  m.  1). 
from  1  May  1822  (Enr.  Acc.[W.  and  H.],no. 

2,  m.  20)  to  19  Oct.  1828  {ibid.) 
from  20  Oct.  1828.  {ibid.  m.  22)  to  24  Jan. 

1827  {ibid.  m.  27). 

Edward  III. 

from  25  Jan.  1827  (Enr.  Aco.  [W.  and  H.],. 

no.  2,  m.  27)  to  20  Aug.  1828  {ibid.) 
from  21  Aug.  1828  {ibid.  m.  80,  of.  m.  27) 

to  28  Sept.  1829  {ibid.  m.  80). 
from  24  Sept.  1829  {ibid.  mm.  82,  88)  to  16- 

Oct.  1381  {ibid,) 
from  16  Oct.  1831  {ibid.  m.  84)  to  80  July 

1384  {ibid.  mm.  4  and  85). 
from  30  July  1834  {ibid.  mm.  4  and  85)  ta 

81  Aug.  1837  {ibid.  mm.  14  and  86), 
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CONTBOLLEBS  OF  THE  WABDBOBE. 


Luke  the  Chaplain, 

William  of  Haverhill, 

Thomas  of  Newark, 

William  of  Burgh, 

WiUiam  Hardel, 
William  of  Kilkenny, 

Aubrey  of  F^mp, 

Peter  of  Winchester, 


Giles  of  Oudenarde, 


Thomas  of  Ounneys, 


William  of  March, 
Walter  of  Langton, 

John  of  Drokensford, 
John  of  Benstead, 
Robert  of  Cottingham, 


William  of  Melton, 
Bobert  of  Woodhouse, 


Thomas  of  Charlton, 
GUbert  of  Wigton, 


Henbt  IIL 

from  5  Jan.  1224  (Foreign  Aoo.  H.  HI,  m.  4) 

to  10  April  1227  {ibid.) 
from  17  May  1284  (Pipe,  19  H.  HI,  m.  lid) 

to  27  Oct.  1286  (ihid.  20  H.  Ill,  m.  2d), 
from  28  Oct.  1286  (Pipe,  21  H.  m,  m.  18) 

to  8  Feb.  1240  (ibid.  28  H.  m,  m.  7). 
from  28  Oct.  1241  (Pipe,  28  H.  UI,  m.  14) 

to  28  Oct.  1244  {ibid.) 

from  28  Oct.  1244  {ibid.)  to  80  Sept.  124$ 

(Pipe,  36  H.  m,  m.  7). 
from  80  Sept.  1249  {ibid.)  to  at  least  17  Fa^ 

1252  {ibid.) 
from  10  Jan.  1255  (Pipe,  89  H.  HI,  m.  1^^ 

to  28  Apnl  1257  {ibid.) 
from  26  July  1261  (Pipe,  58  H.  m,  m^  2) 

to  8  March  1268  (Pipe,  55  H.  m,  nu  i, 

cf.  Pipe,  54  H.  Ill,  m.  19). 
from  6  March  1268  (Pipe,  66  H.  HI,  m.  1) 

to  20  Nov.  1272  {ibid.) 

Edwabd  I. 

from  4  Nov.  1272  (Exch.  Ace  K.R.  bnndJe 

860,  no.  8  ;  Pipe,  6  E.  I,  m.  22)  to  20  Nor. 

1284  (Chancellor's  Boll,  19  E.  I,  m.l,from 

App.  to  Oxenedes,  Chronica^  p.  826). 
from   20  Nov.    1284    (Madox,  Hist.  ExA. 

ii.  181,  ed.  1769)  to  ?20  Nov.  1288. 
from  20  Nov.  1288  (Pipe,  21  E.  I,  m.  26)  to 

2  April  1290  {ibid.)  and  ?  20  Nov.  1290. 
from  20  Nov.  1290  {ibid.  m.  25)  to  20  Nor. 

1296  {ibid.  m.  26  and  ibid.  27  £.  I»in.20). 
from  20  Nov.  1296  {ihid.  m.  22)  to  25  Sep^ 

1806. 
from  ?  26  Sept.  1806  to  7  July  1807  (Ex*. 

Ace.  K.B.  bundle  869,  na  11,  folios  34, 

88,  40d,  41d,  48d,  165, 162). 

Edward  II. 

from  8  July  1307  (Pipe,  16  E.  II,  m.  60)  k> 

80  Nov.  1814  (Pipe,  14  E.  II,  m.  29). 
from  1  Dec.  1814  (Exoh.  Aoc.  EJS.  bundle  8T6» 

no.  7)  to  7  July  1816  (Enr.  Aoc.  [W.  ani 

H.],  no.  2,  m.  1). 
from  7  July  1816  {ibid.)  to  7  July  181ft 

{ibid.) 
from  7  July  1818  {fbid.)  to  7  July  ia» 

{ibid.) 
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Idock, 

Woodhoase 
Idene, 
logate, 


lugate 

I 
arion, 

oom, 

bourne, 

Brriby, 

I  Zouch, 

a  Beohe, 

brthwell, 

aiebj, 

lesby, 

)twang, 

altoD, 

brewsbury, 

ingbam, 

ort, 

arley, 

lee, 

rave, 

6,  knight, 

to, 


from  7  July  1820    {ibid.)  to  8  July  1828 

(ibid.) 
from  8  July  1828  {ibid.  m.  20)  to  19  Oct. 

1828  {ibid.) 

from  20  Oct.  1828  {ibid.  m.  22)  to  1  Nov. 

1826  {ibid.  m.  26). 
from  1  Nov.  1826  {ibid.  m.  27)  to  24  Jan. 

1327  {ibid.) 

Edwabd  III. 
from  25  Jan.  1827  {ibid.)  to  20  Aug.  1828 

{ibid.) 
from  21  Aug.  1828  {ibid.  m.  80)  to  28  Sept. 

1829  {ibid.) 

from  24  Sept.  1829  {ibid.  m.  82)  to  15  Sept. 

1880  {ibid.) 
from  15  Sept.  1880  {ibid.)  to  29  Sept.  1882 

{ibid.  m.  84). 
from  29  Sept.  1882  {ibid.  m.  84)  to  80  July 

1884  {ibid.  m.  85). 

from  81  July  1884  {ibid.  m.  86)  to  ?  1  Apnl 

1885  (see  List  of  keepers  of  great  wardrobe), 
from  ?  1  April  1885  (see  ibid.)  to  81  Aug. 

1887  (Enr.  Aco.  [W.  and  H]  no.  2,  m.  86). 
from  81  Aug.  1887  {ibid.  m.  87)  to  11  July 

1888  {ibid.) 

from  21  July  1888  {ibid.  m.  88)  to  17  April 

1841  {ibid.  m.  40). 
from  17  April  1841  {ibid.)  to  21  July  1842 

{ibid.  m.  40d). 
from  21  July  1842  {ibid.)  to  11  AprU  1844 

{ibid,) 
from  10  April  1844  {ibid.  m.  41)  to  18  Feb. 

1850  {ibid,  m.  42 ;  also  no.  8,  mra.  28,  24). 
from  14  Feb.  1850  {ibid.  no.  4,  m.  1)  to  5  Jan. 

1858  {ibid.) 

from  5  Jan.  1858  (m.  1)  to  28  Feb.  1858 

{ibid.  m.  1). 
from  28  Feb.  1358  {ibid.  m.  2)  to  nominally 

21  April  1858  {ibid.  m.  Id), 
from  21  April  1358  {ibid.  m.  Id.)  to  8  Nov. 

1859  {ibid.) 

from   8    November    1859    {ibid.    m.   8)   to 

?  7  Nov.  1860  {ibid.  m.  8). 
from  26  May  1860  {ibid.  m.  5d)  to  12  Feb. 

1868  {ibid.  mm.  7,  7d,  9,  10  lOd,  11). 
from  18  Feb.  1868  {ibid.  no.  4,  m.  7d)  to  24 

Nov.  1876  {ibid.  mm.  19,  21,  22,  22d,  and 

ibid.  no.  5,  mm.  16,  18). 
from  25  Nov.  1876  {ibid.  m.  18)  to  12  June 

1877  (ibid.) 
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William  Strete, 
Eeginald  of  HiltoD, 
Baldwin  of  Baddington, 


John  Stanley,  knight, 


Richard  II. 

from  21  June  1877  {ibid.  no.  5,  m.  18)  to 

26  July  1377  (ibid.) 
from  1  July  1877  (ibid.  18d)  to  80  Sept.  1881 

(tbid.  mm.  18d,  19). 
from  1  Oct.  1881  (ibid.  mm.  19d)  to  80  Sept. 

1897  (ibid,  mm.  20,  20d,  21,  22d,  28,  24, 
25,  25d). 

from  1  Oct.  1897  (ibid.  m.  25d)  to  80  Sept. 

1898  (ibid.)  and  ?  to  80  Sept.  1899. 


KEEPERS  OF 

Bobert  of  Linton  and  Hugh 

of  the  Tower, 
Bichard    of     Ewell    and 

Hugh  of  the  Tower, 

Hamo  de  la  Legh, 

Boger  de  Insula, 

John  of  Hustwait, 
Balph  of  Stokes, 

Balph  of  Stokes, 

William  of  Gusance, 

Gilbert  of  Wigton, 
Thomas  of  Ousefleet, 

Thoi  K 


THE  GREAT  WARDROBE. 

Henby  III. 

1264-5  (Pipe,  54  H.  Ill,  m.  19  of.  Exoh.  Ace 

E.B.  bundle  850,  no.  4). 
1265-8  (Pipe,  55  H.  HI,  m.  1). 

Edward  II. 

deputed  to  custody  of,  21  June  1282  (C 

Pat.  R.  1281-92,  p.  27)  to  at   least  2^ 

Dec.  1284  (ibid.  p.  148). 
acting  2  June  1290  (ibid.  p.  858),  also 

28  E.  I  (20  Nov.    1294-20    Nov.   129 

(Cal  CI.  R.  1802-7,  p.  485). 
from  28  Sept.  1295  (CcU.  Pat.  R.  1292-1 

p.  149). 
from  15  April  1800  (ibid.  p.  510)  to  7  J 

1807. 

Edward  II. 
from  26  Aug.  1807  (Cal.  Pat.  R.  1807 

p.l). 
from  11  Sept.  1820  (ibid.  1817-21,  p.  5^^ 

from  20  Dec.  1821  (ibid.  1321-4,  p.  41)^     ^^J. 
from  26  Aug.  1828  (ibid.  p.  887).  *^^ 

in. 

r^n  6  Aug.  1828  (ibid.  ^ 
on  26  Jan.  1829  (Ca^^  ^J, 
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610  SUETE  DE  PRISONE  Ju 

distinction  between  the  words,  Ducange  explains  snetta  as  eqniv 
lent  to  the  French  siutte  and  to  secta  in  its  ordinary  seni 
Again,  in  the  statute  of  1827,  already  quoted,  both  seute  de  prUon 
and  seute  (or  sute)  le  Boif  and  auyte  de  partie  appear,  the  two  la 
being  used  in  the  sense  of  secta^  and  the  first  being  preeiimab 
a  misspelling  of  stiete  de  prisone.  Both  suyte  and  $uete  occur  wi 
apparently  different  meanings  in  the  statute  of  1877. 

8.  It  is  possible,  though  I  cannot  think  so,  that  suete  in  tli 
connexion  is  the  same  as  aotUe^  i.e.  solta  or  soltUa^  a  paymei 
Ducange  gives  an  instance,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Britten,  iii.  15 
where  the  readings  seute  and  mte  are  found ;  and  the  spelling  : 
the  statute  of  1827  is  seute  not  suete.  Eelham  has  souty  soute  (j) 
de  la)y  meaning  a  day  of  payment. 

4.  But  I  believe  the  correct  view  is  that  the  word  is  proper! 
spelt  suete  or  suetu,  and  is  simply  good  classical  Latin  for  *  customaa 
[payments],'  in  this  case  bail  or  gaol  fees  levied  by  sherifib  ac 
their  officers.^^ 

R.  Stbwabt-Bbowh,^ 


An  Early  Recension  of  Burnet's  Memoirs  of  the 

Dukes  of  Hamilton} 

Amono  the   British  Museum  manuscripts  is  one  numbered  Ad 
88259,  being  an  imperfect  manuscript  version,  in   a  variety 
clerical  hands,  of  Burnet's  Hamilton  Memoirs.^    This  manuscrE 
was  formerly  at  Hamilton  Palace,  and  is  described  at  p.  118 
Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Rep.  I.     '  The  Hamilton  Collection,'  wrote  tfl 
late  Mr.  Bickley,''   '  was  bought  en  bloc  by  (I  believe)  the  Bojr' 
Library  at  Berlin.     The  authorities  selected  what  they  wante*^ 
and  sold  the  rest  through  Dr.  Lippmann/  from  whom  the  Briti^ 
Museum  acquired  the  manuscript  in  question.     On  examination 
appears  to  differ  considerably  from  the  printed  version,  a  fact  c 
great  interest,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  considerations. 

'*  ii.  125,  ed.  Nichols. 

**  I  am  indebted  to  the  Editor  of  this  Keview  for  several  notes  and  snggestioc? 
-^hich  I  have  been  glad  to  make  use  of  and  adopt. 

'  The  conclasions  reached  in  this  article  are  adopted  by  Mr.  Clarke  (in  part  L  €0 
Life  of  Burnet  by  Mr.  Clarke  and  myself),  to  whom  a  draught  of  the  present  artiek  ii> 
«hown.  [The  publication  of  this  paper  has  been  unavoidably  delayed.  It  y0^ 
originally  received  by  me  before  the  appearance  of  the  article  entitled  '  Bomet  on  tf 
Scottish  Troubles,'  by  Mr.  Robert  Dewar,  in  the  Scottish  Hi8toric€U  Review  for  J«: 
1907.  As  however  the  two  articles  supplement  each  other — Mr.  Dewar^s  obser^ 
lions  mainly  relating  to  the  historical,  and  the  present  account  to  the  aatobiogr^lhi^ 
importance  of  the  recension— it  has  been  thought  best  to  publish  the  present 
as  it  stands.— Ed.  E.HM.^ 

*  The  manuscript  ends  with  the  words  *  Bichmond  for  a  *  on  p.  818  of  the 
folio  edition.    That  edition  contains  486  pp. 

*  Letter  of  4  May  1908  to  the  present  writer. 
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ing  y^  bottom  of  y^  Independanta  designs,  made  all  suffioienily  sensil 
of  y«  Hazard,  both  King,  &  Kingdoms  were  in,  by  their  Vanity :  ^^  &  up 
this,  much  pains,'  &c.^® 

Mem",  After,  *  but  was  forced  to  be  gone,'  y«  MS.  gives  y«  Beason 

Ms.^pf  607^/*  these  words.    *  For  y«  Earl  of  Lauderdale  ^  was  become  of  ; 

*08.  men  living,  most  odious  to  the  Army.' 

Mem  p  338         After,  *  to  w«*»  he  submitted  with  great  Aversion,'  y«  P»] 

1. 88.       *  graph  here  following  is  omitted  in  y«  Print,  but  is  this 

Mf8.  p.540.      ®     ,\^  °  ^  ' 

ye  MS. 
'  The  Ministers  seeing  so  strange  an  Inclination  in  all  to  this  Enga| 
ment,  filled  y^  Pulpits  with  Complaints  of  y^  Apostacy  y^  land  vi 
falling  in;  [fol.  18]  and  with  y®  unlawfulness  of  Afsociations  witih, 
enemies  of  God,  by  which  they  meant  y«  King  &  his  party,  &  beo^ 
my  Lord  Hamilton  was  judged  the  man,  whose  smooth  obliging  > 
had  gained  most  to  this  Course,  he  was  from  y^  Pulpits  to  his  f^ 
compared  to  Absalom  whose  fair  words  stole  away  y^  hearts  of  y^  P60|i/( 
&  my  Lord  Lauderdale  ^^  was  called  his  AchitopheL  But  y-  Ear]  o 
Crawfords  Apostacy,  as  they  term'd  it,  of  whom  they  had  judged  ibm- 
selves  so  sure,  was  y^  w^^^  Stumbled  them  most.' 

From  *  Alex^  Gibson  Clerk  Eegister '  to  y^  bottom  of  y^  page  f  M& 

reads  y^  Paragraph  thus.    '  They  also  sent  a  Gentleman  to  Ireland,  to 

entreat  y®  Afsistance  of  y^  Scots  Army  there  &  to  call  over  raeh 

^^i  L  26  ^^  y**  Scots  forces  as  Monro  conmianded,  of  whose  cordial  afi^ 

toy*  bottom  |;ion,  &  rcadiuefs  to  engage  in  y*  design,  they  had  received  good 
MSB.  p.  56U,  afsurances.  But  y^  of  y^  greatest  importance  was,  y^  Lang* 
dale  had  in  y«  End  of  Aprill  secured  Berwick  &  GarMe,  witb 
good  Garrisons ;  &  continued  to  receive  his  orders  from  Laudeidale  & 
Lanerick  according  to  y^  Prince  his  order.  And  for  y«  f umishing  of 
Berwick  with  Ammunition,  Earl  Lauderdale  ^^  sent  a  good  Magazine  to it| 
w^  he  had  gathered  for  his  own  use.  Langdale  also  drew  together  a 
good  Body  of  an  Army,  w°^  before  y*  End  of  May  swelled  to  2500  foA 
and  1000  Horse.' 

These  Several  Instances  are  sufficient  to  make  good  y^  Charge  ag^ 
him ;  &  a  very  mean  reader  may  easily  perceive,  y^  all  these  good 
Diacourecs,  Characters  were  Maliciously  Struck  out.  Not  y*  it  was  done  to 
vhidiiation,  ^^^^  ^^^  History  more  exact,  as  if  the  D.  of  Lauderdale  hid 

p.  67.  wanted  Vouchers  ;  for  besides  y^  Acco*»  y*  my  Lord  Hamiltoa 
(by  w^^  title  only  he  is  writ  thro'out  y*  Whole  MS.^*)  gave  y*  King  of 
Vindication,  him,  w^^  wcrc  good  proof  for  y*  high  Character  omitted  in  hit 

P'^^'  printed  Memoirs,   &  y^  easinefs  to  prove  all    these  thingi 

related  in  y^  MS.  to  y*-*  Hon»^  of  y«  D.  of  Lauderdale,  w*=**  he  is  chtfgii 
with  y^  disingenious  Omifsion  of  in  his  Print ;  We  have  one  unqoestiofi' 
able  Voucher  for  y®  truth  of  all  y*^  was  found  in  y®  MS.  &  y^  is  y*  unernU* 

"  B.M.  MS.  reads  *  Party.* 

**  The  B.M.  MS.  ends  at  the  words  *  Bichmond  for  a '  (Hamilton  Ifemoirs,  d 
1677,  p.  318 ;  ed.  1852,  p.  404).  "•  This  again  is  duke  Lauderdale. 

^*  This  of  course  is  John,  afterwards  Duke  Lauderdale. 

'^  Afterwards  Duke  Lauderdale. 

^  This  is  the  case  in  the  B.M.  MS.  But  on  p.  879  Burnet  has  gtvoi  dizeetioos  t 
oorreot  the  error. 
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between  'em,  but  only  y^  he  had  had  Vouchers  for  y*  relation,  had  he 
printed  y^  papers  y^  D.  of  Lauderdale  furnish'd  him  with ;  Whereas  it 
Memoirs,      seems  to  Stand  weakly  upon  his  own  authority,  as  it  is  noic 

p.  1H6.        contracted  in  y^  print,  y^  Original  papers  &  Letters  not  bein^ 
taken  notice  of,  Nor  can  I  imagine  any  reason,  why  there  was  made 
difference  between  y"  print  &  y^  MS.  in  this  Story  of  an  Lioident,  (Sin^ 
we  find  many  stories  in  y^  print,  whose  Vouchers  are  y^  Authority  of 
D.  of  Lauderdale  only)  unlefs  it  be  y^  y^  D.  of  Hamiltons  carriage  to 
King  in  this  particular,  was  not  as  became  a  Dutiful!  Subject :  &^ 
Writer  was  afraid  y^  long  Story  would  convince  y*  reader  of  it,  w*^*^ 
hoped  to  prevent  by  his  Short  one. 

'  But  whosoever  looks  into  p.  807,  near  y«  end  &  sees  no  D^to^ 
given  to  the  Author  of  a  letter  reported  there,  will  conclude  I  did  noi 
Vindication,  corrupt  y^  truth  of  History  by  mixing  my  Own  Besentnoeot^ 

p-  68-  with  it.    I  was  rather  faulty  y«  other  way,  in  avoiding  to  name 

y^  greatest  Enemy  I  had  then  in  y^  World,  upon  so  odious  an  occanoo; 
when  y^  proof  was  so  authenticall.* 

To  use  this  Authors  words,  he  has  given  me  a  just  occasion  (for  w^''  I 
never  need  to  wait)  of  detecting  him  of  another  falshood,  for  w^^  I  send 
Vindication.  ^^^  ^^^  thauks  again  most  heartily.     For  either  y*  preface,  I 

pp.  76, 7G.  ]^2kYe  cited,  returns  upon  him ;  or  he  has  corrupted  y«  truth  of 
History  by  mixing  his  own  resentments  with  it ;  y^  last  Eighteen  lioeeof 
Mem«  this  page  in  his  Memoirs  w<^**  bring  in  y*  Story,  upon  V*  he 

p.  807.  would  now  fix  a  reproach  upon  y°  D.  of  Lauderdale  not  being 
at  all  to  be  found  in  y '  MS.^'' 

That  y^  Reader  knows  when  this  Story  was  inserted,  may  be  sufficient 
grounds  to  believe  it  a  Calumny ;  but  when  he  considers,  Scotland  wis 
Mem".         At  that  time  resolved  on  y^  fitnefs  of  restraining  his  Majesties 

pp.3u6,8io.  person  in  England,  &  either  making  or  leaving  him  a  prisoner, 
y^  designs  of  which  were  too  plain  to  be  concealed  from  a  man  of  f 
Character  {y^  Duke  Lauderdale  Sustained)  it  will  be  a  little  incredible  f 
he  should  write  so  vehemently  against  y®  Contriving  of  y^  Kings  escape 
Mem",         from  y^  hands  of  that  Army,  w^**  he  had  before  eanertlj 

p.  274.  dis waded  his  Majesty  from  throwing  himself  upon  (for  so  it  i« 
in  y«  MS.)  ^®  but  much  more  so  when  he  finds  y*^  same  Duke  of  Lander- 
Mem",  dale,  not  only  advising  y^  King,  but  resolving  to  rescue  him  on* 
V  324.  q£  ye  hands  of  y^  Army,  or  to  perish  in  y«  Attempt ;  &  endeavoop    \ 

ing  to  do  so,  tho*  y«  King  still  refused  to  comply  with  y«  Kingdom  d 
Mem",  Scotland,  or  give  them  Satisfaction  in  point  of  BeligioB'  i 
^^•^23.  [foi.  15.]  In  his  MS.  preface,"  this  Author  Says.  ^That 
Buchanan  hath  done  what  in  him  lay  to  eclipse  y^  Splendor  of  j*  D*  ^  ] 
Hamiltons  race,  who  being  provoked  by  a  petty  Lijury  done  him  by  ^ 
of  y^  Servants  of  y^  family,  hath  driven  his  Hesentments  so  far  as  to 
attempt  y*^  eternal  disgrace  of  y^  whole  name,  &  family,  w*^**  he  canisi 
thro'  y^  series  of  his  History  with  as  much  Malice  as  Injustice.' 

'*  This  is  true.    See  p.  21,  supra. 

^*  I.e.  for  '  but  he,  as  he  .  .  .  majesty  from  it'  the  MS.  reads  [p.  480]* bat  hi 
dissuaded  his  majesty  earnestly  from  it.' 

*'  See  Appendix  II,  tn/ra,  p.  532.  From  here  onwards  Hickes  does  not  gi?e  the  )!&• 
pagination,  which  is  supplied  by  the  present  editor,  wher^poa8i))le,  from  the  B.ILeoff* 
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The  MS.  reads  it  thus.  '  Bat  even  those  who  aoeepted  of  bribes 
be  unjust  could  not  with  y^  largest  offers  be  bribed  into  honesty ;  & 
of  them  who  were  no  ill  wishers  to  y«  Kings  Anthority,  yet  dorst  m 
own  it ;  for  being  threatned  by  y«  Covenanters  with  a  process  for  the5=;C!!i; 
bribery,  they  too  Conscious  of  y«  truth  of  such  a  Charge,  rather  th^  ""^ 
Hazard  upon  a  discovery  of  their  fEdshood,  choosed  to  adventure 
treachery  to  their  King.  However  he  saw*  &c  [fol.  16.]  After, 
Mem",  p.  68,  Hazard  their  lives/  it  follows  in  y«  MS.  *  And  even  my  1/ 
[Bril  Mas.  Andrews  seems  to  have  been  for  accepting  this  Explication^  ^*' 
MS.  p.  78.]   ^  draught  of  it  is  extant  under  his  hand.'  *^ 

Memr.,p.87,  ^^^    .  ^^ .    j^^^j^^   j^j^  ,    ^   ^    ^^^    ^    ^g^    ^^^     ^  ^^ 

^rnpaTe.]  WiUesley  DD.'  «^ 

After  y«  Marquifs  has  ended  his  Speech  it  follows  in  y«  MS.  '  I  xnwMMt 
add  y^  it  is  not  clear  to  me,  if  he  begun  with  this  Speech,  for  bjr  • 
Mem»  p.96,  Joumal  yct  extant,  of  all  that  passed  at  Glasgow,  it  seems  i^ 
[Brit!  Mas.    ^^  ^^  ^^3^1  0^7  by  &  general  short  hint,  recommend  ord^yt 

MS.  p.  127.1  Peaceableness  &  loyalty  to  them  all  in  their  procedure,  ba^    ^^ 
is  inserted,  because  it  is  Authorised  by  y«  King ;  neither  is  it  clear  y^ 
Spoke  it  not.'  ^^ 

After  <  their  folly  greater,'  y«  MS.  goes  on, '  He  shew  [sic]  also  bow 
Majesties  affairs  had  been  neglected,  because  there  was  not  one 
Mem»p.99,  entrusted  with  them,  and  advised  y«  King  henceforth  to  h»i>^^ 
(Brit.  Mas.    Commifsioners  often  in  Scotland,  &  named  either  y*  D.       ^^ 

MS.  p.  132.]  Lenox  if  he  would  come  or  y«  Marquefs  of  Huntley,  whom  ^ 
believed  y^  King  might  trust,  but  if  fitly  he  would  no  ^  say,  Since  he  ^^^ 
Suspect  of  Popery,  For  his  own  part  if  he  outlived  their  present  thre^ft*^ 
he  should  not  decline  auy  Service  till  order  &  Oovemment  were  ig^Bun 
settled :  after  w^^  he  would  forswear  this  country,  Since  y*  office  he  cmcf 
Serv'd  in,  way  ®^  y^  w*^*>  next  Hell  he  hated  most.' 
T?M  1  6  ^^^  *  desired  it,'  y«  MS.  reads, '  to  w<*  received  y«  follor 

^^\^iT,,^  ["'^]  Answer.' 

'  Hamilton. 

*  The  trust  I  have  both  in  ^  y^  honesty  &  Sufficiency  of  Bearer,  siuO 
ease  me  much  at  this  time  ;  therefore  I  shall  only  mention  what  be  duD 
more  fully  speak  of  to  you.  The  L^  Aboynes  proposition  I  have  in  mj 
last  recommended  to  you  tho'  at  that  time  I  thought  not,  y^  himself 
wou*d  have  been  y^  Messenger  of  it.  Other  Lords  I  have  sent  to  700*  to 
see  if  they  can  do  me  better  Service  there  than  here,  for  here  I  am  son 
they  can  do  none.  I  shall  conclude  with  that  w^^  I  neither  hiTS*' 
acquainted  this  bearer  nor  any  body  else,^*  to  wit,  yo^  propositum  of 
patching  up  this  Businefs.  It  is  true,  y^  according  to  my  proclamatiflBi 
I  wou'd  rest  quiet  for  a  time,  upon  their  yeilding  me  civill  obedience: 

**  The  statement  is  deleted  in  the  B.M.  MS.,  but  reinserted  lower  down  with  tN 
declaration  on  which  it  is  founded. 

**  The  correction  is  made  in  the  B.M.  MS. 

**  The  B.M.  MS.  deletes  this  in  favour  of  the  paper  containing  the  king's  offen 
and  the  paragraph  preceding.  ••  B.M.  MS.  has  •  not.* 

«  B.M.  MS.  reads  *  was.'  ••  The  B.M.  MS.  reads  » oL* 

*'  These  two  words  are  reversed  in  B.M.  MS. 

••  *  With » is  addeJ  to  B.M.  MS.  in  Burnet's  band. 
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burden  of  all  which,  together  with  growing  interest  an  illnstrioos 
family  groans  under  to  this  day.    But  some/  &c. 

Mem     184        ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  paragraph  after  '  equally '  add  '  which  a 
Brit.Mae.     firmed  their  former  opinion  that  in  all  this  matter  somewl 

'  ^'     '   beside  conscience  had  been  looked  to.' 
Mem.  p.  198.        ^*^*  words.    Por  '  to  have  overawed  .  .  .  honseSy'  n 
H^rl^  ^^.    '  to  I^&ve  taught  his  British  subjects  their  duty  in  a  kiu 

jiS,  p.  Slo.  **  *  •' 

way.' 
^^°ip-sis-        Before   'forwardness'  Burnet  has  deleted  'sallant,*    a 

Brit.  MuH.  ,,,,,  1, 

MS.  p.  363.    before  '  undertook  '  has  deleted  '  so  nobly.* 

After  *  a  patent  to  be  a  duke '  read,  instead  of  what  follows  in  pru] 
version, '  which  as  he  received  with  very  humble  aoknowledgemeatg 
Mem.  p.  334.  ^^®  houour  thereby  done  him,  so  he  resolved  not  to  make  t 
^Ms  p  ?79  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  rendered  his  ma^^  such  services  as  might  aox 
way  deserve  it,  so  he  assumed  not  that  title  till  about  the  eo 
of  the  year '  (the  last  clause  is  inserted  in  the  MS.). 

For '  this  unparalleled  zeal  .  .  .  went  to  Court '  read  *  this  unptni' 
leled  fury  of  these  new  reformers  prevented  their  cruel  orders  and  wenl 
Mem.p.s5o.  to  Gourt.  But  ou  the  way,  as  they  were  nigh  the  Borden, 
^Ms.  ^"''  travelling  as  secretly  as  was  possible,  a  Herauld  found  out  mj 
pp.  419-20.  ijQrd  Hamilton,  upon  which  he  judged  that  he  was  taken,  bot 
it  was  a  pleasant  mistake,  the  Herauld's  errand  being  only  to  niM  Iub 
fees  for  the  late  title  of  duke,  which  was  not  assumed  by  him  till  towudi 
the  end  of  the  year '  (the  last  sentence  has  been  scored  through). 

After  '  resisted  by  him  as  much  as  possible '  Burnet  has  deleted  'be 
Mem  p  276  ^^^^S  bravc  and  generous ; '  and  again  after  '  from  this  deflgo' 
Brit.  Mu^     he  has  deleted  *  though  none  could  deny  him  the  praises  MB 
due  to  his  valour  and  conduct.' 

For  from  '  had  much  power '  to  '  owned  by  Middleton  and '  read  *to 
he  prevailed  with  the  Committee  to  give  way  to  the  desired  capitulatioBii 
Mem.  ^^d  ^  consent  to  Montrose  his  transportation.    Bat  it  bad 

Bri^  mLs.  ^^^^  ^^7  ^^^  Collonel  Lochart  to  have  Catched  Montrose,  to 
MS.  p.  443.  Yj^q  Qot  only  had  firequent  notice  where  he  was.  Bat  SMIV 
base  people  about  him  offered  to  make  their  own  peace  by  deliTsriiV 
him  into  his  hands,  which '  (the  last  word  and  the  rest  of  the  prio^ 
sentence  is  added  in  Burnet's  hand). 

After  '  letters  as  discourses '  add  '  And  there  was  at  this  time  I 
gentleman  Sir  Robert  Morray,  whose  great  pairts  gaind  to  him  in  *  abort 
xcm.  p.  281  ^^P^^^  ^^^^  ^  room  in  the  King's  affection,  that  he  might  but 
Brit.  Mu».  disputed  it  there  with  most  people.  Sir  Bobert  Morray  dil 
also  in  his  pleasant  frank  way  continue  all  that  year  deiGoi 
with  the  King  for  he  much  desird  concession  of  Religion.'  (All  this  ia 
scored  through.) 

For  *  At  this  time  ...  of  the  bedchamber '  read  '  At  this  time  tha 

Mem  n  294   ^^°fi>  ^^^^  ^  London  Master  Murray  '^^  [of  the  Bedcbimbtf 

M^*  ^"%    ^^^  before  this  had  conferred  on  him  for  his  long  and  &ikhhl 

services  the  title  of  Earl  of  Dysaurt,  as  appears  by  the  date  d 


***  Corrected  by  Burnet  to  *  his  family.' 

*^  Murray,  as  we  haTe  seen,  was  the  second  Duohess  Lauderdale's  fiUher. 
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ais  actions  secure  him  from  the  detractions  of  malice :  And  he  who  no< 
only  hazarded  but  lost  all  for  his  fidelitie  to  his  manter,  and  his  love 
his  Countrie  hath  been  by  insolent  and  ignorant  pens  represented 
Trepanner  of  his  prince,  and  ane  advancer  of  his  owne  interests,  neitht 
are  his  ashes  suffered  to  rest  securely  in  the  grave  ;  but  are  slurred 
the  reproaches  of  pamphleting  Libellers.     [It  is  certainly  cross  fiate  th^^^^"^^-^ 
he  who  spent  his  years,  his  fortoun  and  his  life,  in  constant  services  ^^ 

his  King  and  Country  hath  not  only  wanted  a  magnificent  shrine,  ^r^y* 
embalming  of  his  Memorie]  It  is  a  singular  Instance  of  the  tJexcUi^^^^^ 
and  vanities  Incident  to  humane  life  that  he  who  spent  his  years  c^^^^j 
Jortune  in  Constant  and  faithfull  goodnes  to  his  King  and  countrey  c^^^. 
sealed  his  loyalty  with  his  blood  and  life  hath  not  only  been  deprive^     ^ 
fair  and  impartiall  relations  of  his  actions ;  but  that  malice  not  satia  ^ 
with  the  persecutions  she  gave  him  in  his  life,  and  [unquenched] 
[word  illegible]  with  his  blood,  should  be  still  [thirsting  for]  tearing 
reputation  and  therfor  [p.  57J  I  often  thought  that  since  his  innoceiK 
was  such  that  it  needed  not  refuse  the  severest  trial  he  being  30  puUielf^? 
represented  as  Criminall :  The  justice  of  the  cause  the  Grandeur  of  I10 — ^ 
birth,  the  greatnes  of  his  actions,  and  the  worthines  of  his  (howillsoer        ^ 
prospering)  designes,  deserved  no  less  then  the  hanging  out  to  pnUitf^^^ 
view  such  a  picture  as  a  true  narration  of  his  conduct  and  actions  migl 
give  of  him.^^^    It  is  true  my  Character  and  imployment  seemed  to  ci 
out  other  work  for  me  and  I  know  writings  of  another  nature  may 
expected  from  my  pen ;  but  it  hath  never  been  accounted  without 
lines  of  a  Church  mans  work,  to  write  histories  especiallie  when 
matters  narrated  were  managed  upon  pretexts  of  religion    And 
I  have  so  great  a  precedent  befor  me ;  that  could  I  but  trace  his  steps  :  ^ 

the  whole  tract,  as  well  as  imitate  his  example  in  the  main  I  needed 
apprehend  the  censures  of  the  most  morose.    It  will  be  safely  guess* 
I  mean  Archbishop  Spottiswood  whose  historic  is  compiled  with  so  mi 
judgement,  moderation  and  impartialitie  that  it  may  be  well  reckoir — lari 
among  the  paterns  by  which  historians  ought  to  write :  only  sinc< — ar  / 
name  that  history  I  must  clear  this  duke  of  a  reflection,  which  with»--^Nir 
the  knowledge  and  against  the  minde  of  its  noble  publisher  ^^*  (who  is        ths 
ivritcr's  author),  was  cast  upon  him  in  the  account  is  given  of  ^^  Tut 
prelats  life  [which  comes  not  to  the  writer  from  second  hand ;  and]  IKbe 
discourse  mentioned  ther  to  have  passed  betwixt  the  prelate,  and    ^his 
duke  was  really  [used  to]  betwixt  him  the  Earle  of  Traquair,  but  nofe    [tt 
M  to  him]  the  Duke,^^'' 

[But  leaving  this  I  could  not  but  upon  many  accounts  hold  my  self  to 
be  a  verie  unpropcr  persone  for  such  ane  attempt,  my  pen  being  fitter  to 
darken  then  to  illuminat  any  object.    But  it  is  a  blemished  integrity  t^ 
needs  all  the  suttleties  of  witt,  and  flourishes  of  Eloquence  to  spealcit 

"'  All  this  answers  roughly  to  the  printed  preface,  pp.  ix-x  (ed.  18*52). 

•' '  Spottiswood*8  History  had  appeared  in  1655.  TJie  writer  of  the  *  Life  *  has  ben 
conjecturally  identified  with  Bishop  Brian  Duppa  [Diet.  ofKat,  Biogr.,  articles.  'Spottis- 
wood. John,'  and  *  Duppa,  Brian  'j.  But  from  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  (/Thi 
Publisher  to  the  Header ')  it  appears  that  the  biographer  was  a  *  Reverend  author  ot 
that  Nation '  (Scotland — the  book  was  published  in  England),  while  the  *  Pablialia' 
(editor)  himself,  whom  Burnet  calls  '  Noble,*  was  English. 

"*  This  passage  is  not  in  the  final  preface. 
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::  were  of   that  na:::.-  :Li:  :: 
::-:n.  to  quite  the  whcl-e  ^izf.. 
.::-.  me  with  great  Erurvliz?  ::  ::; 
.:    .''Hnmotiona  within,  ani  :Lr::c:e 
•    '.here  are  but  two  ;LTta:  ::-.a-lc..? 
.:.    ::-  in  the  whole  contf'x::::T    .:   '.he 
:  T«  me  ignorant  and  lualitio.ir  ir  - ::".?. 
:   "he^e  times.      P.  7/ 
::::n:,'i   ic fitters  at  the  rate  tl.'.v  i-v.'.v: 
...-T-ble corrections!  being  [a   finer   :::-::■;• 
I '  --i  pen  of  a  [Church]  Ecch.^  •• ;  ? :      '  :ii  in : 
z  MAing  so  much  notice  <///;(.;.  nr^  : .  :ri:e 
::^  :f  the  storie  will  best  discover  th^irfil-- 
.    :  "..   passion  is,  the  survey  of  th^.ir  a.  :i::i* 
iirc-r'-sts  ••o/z/n//// to  him  wi-r  hi?  tr.vi.ici: 
..-  :':i:r.enpon  the  ruines  of  other  mens  r^ruri- 
licre  that  'must"  uccds  be  set  otY  I  v  f::Ie*: 
..   ::t  and  therfor  upon  all  invidiou.:  occ;i -:•:::■=. 
.  .5  vi.i  possible  the  naming  of  person.?,  -incc  i: 
"i.ie  unto  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  ov  :o  ofrr 
iiorves  and  families  I  honour  verie  m;ch. 
■  -:;»:cs  of  my  design  my  next  account  sh:ill  1  ^  of 
"ii'-ned  it :  after  I  had  resolved  on  it  imrelv  o:^ 
?•  .nui  the  boldnes  upon  the  honour  I  had  thtir::^ 
.     -  .'1  ionie  acquaintance  with  the  present  dukt'ano^ 
•   vroDOse  mv  resolution  to  them  and  to  crav*^ 
uui  the  good  fortouii  to  find  these  noble  p..r5'j:k 
.:•    :(X>  favourable   characters  of  me  which  :..a^ 
-.dA'^  .'t  thinking  me  a  fitt  i>ersone  for  'prosccutii^ 
'A      :.::'l  therfor  as  thuy  promised  me  the  u.^e  of 
•.  -,  <'  :hty  assured  nu-  ol  what  ever  furtlKrunce 
-    VI  i-«i  wherein    they  judtred  themselves  deeply 
;tve  mv  self  to  searcli  out  all  the  caluinnio 
'   ^»is  memorv  had  been  clouded,  that  \, 
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■ 

now  release  him  from  this  pemiance  and  let  him  loo8e  to  tb 
nng  historie,  without  the  nauseous  formality  of  Apologies,   [neithe 
I  tell  how  soon  it  was  finished,  nor  with  what  caatioii  it ' 
:ed,  what  things  concerning  these  times  wer  fit  to  be  published,  aQ< 
.t  wer  to  be  suppressed]  only  it  is  hoped  the  Reader  will  oonsider 
;  it  was  from  the  authors  design  either  to  flatter  or  to  aoense,  and 
.h  undisguised  freedom  he  represents  things  as  truly  they  were,  wi 
.nd  partiality  or  bitter  malice :  but  here  he  puts  a  point  and  leaves 
story  to  the  perusal  and  himself  to  the  censure  of  his  Header  and  so 
im  farewell  with  this  one  advertisement  that  for  eviting  the  cons 
epetition  of  tJie  Duke  of  Hamiltons  title  I  name  him  simply  tlie  Mar^^ 
or  the  Duke  as  lie  carted  these  titles.^^^ 

m. 

Acco^int  of  the  Incident  ^^^  from  the  British  Mnseum  MS. 
[P.  290.]  On  the  ij  of  October  General  Lesley  sent  to  the  parliam^-  ^^ 
house,  to  desire  my  Lords  of  Hamilton  and  Argyle  to  come  as  priTalj      ^^ 
they  could  and  speak  with  him,  before  they  went  to  Court  which  wh  -^^^ 
they  did  he  presented  Liue  Tennant  Collonel  Hurry  to  them  (afterwar —  ^ 
beheaded  for  the  Kings  service)  who  was  not  at  that  time  known  to  c^^^' 
Lord  Hamilton,  and  the  general  told  them  how  much  they  were  oblig      ^ 
to  that  Gentleman,  for  the  discovery  of  a  story  he  was  to  relate  to  the====^^ 
which  was,  that  there  was  a  plott  to  cutt  the  Throats  of  my  Lords 
Hamilton,  Argyle,  and  Lamerick,  this  he  said  he  had  from 
Stewart,  who  had  it  from  Live-Tennant  Collonel  Stewart,  who  was  to 
an  actor,  and  it  was  to  be  executed  in  the  Kings  with  drawing  room 
which  they  were  to  be  called  by  one  of  the  bed  chamber ;  that  sa 
night,  and  Immediatly  from  the  door  which  answere   (?)    from  ' 
Garden,  tuo  Lords  were  to  enter  in  with  two  or  three  hundreth  men, 
were  either  to  kill  them,  or  to  carry  them  aboard,  of  one  of  the  me 
warre,  which  then  Lay  in  the  Eoad.    This  being  told  but  by  one  wi 
they  could  neither  altogether  slight  it,  nor  build  so  much  on  it  as  to 
an  accusation  upon  it.    Therefor  My  [p.  291]  Lord  Hamilton  told 
King  [after  dinner  when  he  was  walking  in  the  Gardens  that  ^'']  he  b.cin/ 
there  were  designes  Against  his  Life,  but  because  he  could  not  Justifi^;]^ 
he  could  not  condescend  upon  particulars.    The  King  told  him  to  suci  i 
general  he  could  give  but  a  general  answer,  and  desired  to  know  particolus 
which  my  Lord  Hamilton  declined  to  do,  till  the  matter  were  forUrer 
examined.    After  this  Late  at  night  Captain  Stewart  came  to  the  Marqoii 
and  confirmed  all  that  Hurry  had  said,  lekewise  Live  Tennant  CoIloDeU 
Hoome  and  diverse  others  came  and  told  them  how  they  had  been  dealt 
with  to  Assist  at  A  design,  was  to  be  executed  that  night,  with  the 
promises  of  making  their  fortunes  if  they  should  do  it.    This  made  thou 
Lords  keep  within  doors  that  Night.     But  next  Morning  They  Besolvri 
to  send  the  King  the  Account  had  been  brought  them,  who  all  this  while 
knew  nothing  of  it  beyonde  the  hint  My  Lord  Hamilton  had  given  hiv 
and  Indeed  the  tub  brothers  were  not  so  mdch  troubled  at  the  Losing 

'"  This  differs  entirely,  save  in  one  sentence,  from  the  concluding  paragrap) 
the  published  preface. 

>"  Cf .  Hamilton  Mevioirs,  ed.  1G77,  p.  186  ;   ed.  1852,  p.  237. 
*"  Insertion  in  Burnetts  hand. 
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execationer  of  his  Justice  upon  him.  •  Bat  my  Lord  Hamilto: 
standing  from  M'  Morray  of  the  Bed  Chamber,  how  much  of 
his  Letter  had  occasioned  and  how  displeased  his  Mfide  was  f 
going  out  of  toilh  in  such  a  manner  wrote  the  following  vindio 
his  MStio. 

[This  letter  is  printed  in  Gardiner's  Hamilton  Papers^  Gamdec 
1880,  pp.  108-5,  ^om  the  State  Papers,  Domestic] 

[P.  296.]     This  Letter  was  presented  by  M'^  Moray  to  his  Mi 
[he]  M'  Moray  wrote  the  following  answer  to  my  Lord  Hamilton. 

My  Lord. 

I  gave  his  M£lie  your  Letter  which  hath  wrought  both  pd 

and  kindly  upon  him  for  as  I  am  confident  an  other  of  the  same 

[p.  297]  adding  only  an  expression  of  Grief,  and  a  desiring  his 

that  this  departure,  thoagh  dutifully  Litended,  should  have  { 

effects  so  prejudicial  to  his  service,  with  firme  Assurance,  tb 

future  Indeavours  shall  be  with  all  Labour  and  Industry,  to  rep 

losse ;  that  yow  will  faithfully  pursue  the  wayes  you  were  fon 

and  study  above  all  things  his  service  and  the  publick  peace*    0 

Lord  I  say  and  I  dare  confidently  affirm,  it  shall  produce  your  s 

desired  end,  of  keeping  and  being  to  him  as  you  formerly  were,  y 

the  hearty  desire  and  shall  be  the  constant  Indevour  of 

Your  L:  most  afiectionat  humble 

servant 

Will:  M 

Upon  this  aibdvertisment  My  Lord  Hamilton  wrote  next  d 
follows  to  his  Mfftie. 

[Printed  in  Gardiner's  Hamilton  Papers,  p.  106,  from  f 
Papers,  Domestic] 

But  to  this  I   shall   adde  a  Long  handsome  Letter  of 
Lainericks,  to  a  friend  of  his  in  the  CoSrt  giving  account  of 
affair. 

[Printed  in  Hardwicke  State  Papers,  1778,  vol.  ii.  part  :' 
808.  The  editor  of  that  collection  does  not  make  it  clear  y 
letter  was  found  at  Hamilton  or  in  '  the   Paper  Office,*  j 

latter.] 

[P.  808.]    The  parliament  fell  upon  the  trial  of  the  matti 
Liformers  being  examined  upon  Oath  made  good  all  the; 
private     But  those  on  whom  they  fastned  it  stood  no  L 
their  denial,  this  took  up  many  dayes,  at  Length   thes 
written  for  by  King  and  parliament,  and  ane  Act  was  past 
the  lordes  liad  ground  for  ^^^  their  retirement  out  of  toilh 
grouiids]  I  am  farr  from  asserting  their  was  any  such  trea 
and  therefor  I  do  not  name  the  persons  who  were  charges 
it  is  evident  they  had  ground  to  apprehend  a  haisard  and 
position  their  withdrawing  from  Edenburgh  was  the  f 
prevent  the  trouble  into  which  their  too  officious  foUov 
(otherwise)  engaged  them,  and  thus  ended  that  troul 
commonly  called  the  Incident. 

*-*  Interlineated  in  pencil. 
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complex  Norman  administration  generally  the  value  of  this  boo 
obvioas.  The  influence  of  Byzantines  and  Arabs  on  the  Normans 
been  often  exaggerated,  while  that  of  the  Lombards  has  been  underr 
or  ignored.  Yet  Lombard  private  law  was  almost  uniipersal  in  Soai 
Italy  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  even  in  the  provinces  onder  ! 
Eoman  sway.  And  M.  Poupardin  shows  that  the  Normans  took 
a  considerable  part  of  the  Lombard  administration,  especially  its  fn 
work  and  the  nomenclature  of  its  officials;  while  the  Norman  m 
posed  as  the  lawful  successors  of  the  various  princes,  in  the  cas 
Capua  retaining  the  actual  title. 

The  position  and  attributes  of  the  prince  of  Benevento  afier  Aii 
had  assumed  that  title  in  774  did  not  differ  materially  from  those  of 
king,  whose  place  he  had  now  taken  as  head  of  the  Lombard  race ; 
after  the  division  of  the  Principality  into  three  parts  in  the  ninth  oeni 
the  princes  of  Salerno  and  Capua  assumed  the  same  status  as  the  pi 
of  Benevento.  His  powers  were  theoretically  extensive  enongh,  ba 
practice  they  were  limited  in  many  directions.  The  succession  ques 
was  regulated  '  by  way  of  election,  association,  and  assassination/ 
gave  frequent  occasion  for  civil  wars.  The  growth  of  territorialism 
the  increasing  independence  of  the  counts  and  gastalds  were  equ 
responsible  for  the  administrative  confusion  the  Normans  found  and  t 
advantage  of.  There  was  no  feudalism  yet.  '  There  were  officials  y 
no  longer  obeyed ;  there  were  no  vassals  submitting  more  or  less  willii 
to  the  obligations  which  the  homage  they  had  given  imposed  upon  thi 
The  needed  discipline  was  applied  here,  as  in  England,  by  the  Norsi 
M.  Poupardin,  it  may  be  added,  contends  that  the  domain  of  the  pm 
had  three  sources — royal,  ducal,  and  private.  But  is  there  any  evi€ 
that  the  Lombard  kings  had  any  domain  in  the  duchy  of  Bene?^ 
Both  Hirsch  and  Gay  have  denied  it,  on,  we  think,  sufficiently 
grounds. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  contains  a  list  of  the  acts  (182  in  nixx 
of  the  princes  of  Benevento  and  Capua  (those  of  Salerno  are  omi^<0 
having  been  already  published  by  Schipa  in  the  Archivio  SUi 
Napoletano  in  1887)  between  774  and  1054.  The  greater  number 
these  have  been  printed  in  full  either  by  Ughelli  in  Italia  Sacra  crl 
Gattola  in  the  Historia  Abbatias  Casinensis.  But  M.  Poupardin  is  lU 
to  make  several  emendations  ;  he  rejects,  for  instance,  the  famous  ebiitfl 
of  foundation  of  St.  Sophia  at  Benevento,  which  had  been  attriboted  t 
Arichis  and  accepted  by  Ughelli.  The  pUces  justificatives  eontifl 
twenty-one  hitherto  unprinted  documents,  chiefly  representing  dooitioD 
to  various  monasteries  and  churches.  G.  BabkbbyiUiK* 

Basile  P^t  Empereur  de  Byzance  (867-886),  et  la  Civilisatum  ByionA 
d  la  Fin  du  IX*  Sidcle.    Par  Albert  Vogt.     (Paris  :  Picard.  iWl 

Vogt's  useful  and  meritorious  monograph  on  one  of  the  most  emisfl 
of  the  eastern  emperors,  the  founder  of  the  so-called  Macedonian  dynaik 
aims  at  giving  a  general  view  of  the  social  conditions  and  administnti* 
institutions  of  Byzantium  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  a  ^ 
which  necessarily  extends  a  good  deal  beyond  the  limits  of  Basil's  ni( 
We  think  that  in  attempting  to  do  two  things  he  has  not  saooeedad 
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Grammaticus  as  virtually  identical  with  that  of  the  Logoihete,  but  h 
seems  never  to  have  heard  of  Theodosios  of  Melitene,  who  has  exactly  ihi 
same  claim  to  be  mentioned  as  Leo.  And  in  regard  to  the  Leo  ohionidi 
itself  he  is  not  abreast  of  recent  investigation.  The  text  printed  under  th 
title  of  Leo  Grammaticus  in  the  Bonn  series  combines  poriionB  of  twi 
distinct  chronicles,  reprinted  from  the  separate  publications  of  Cramer  ani 
Combefis,  and  derived  respectively  from  Codd.  Par.  854  and  Par.  1711 
M.  Vogt  takes  both  texts  for  Leo's,  following  Hirsch  and  Knunbacher,  bu 
we  now  know  that  the  chronicles  of  the  two  manuscripts  are  different.  I 
is  further  to  be  observed  that  Genesios,  the  Logothete,  and  the  Continiia 
tion  of  Theophanes  are  treated  in  watertight  compartments,  without  an; 
hint  of  the  points  of  inter-relation  among  them.  But  an  indication  o 
such  points  must  surely  be  considered  an  essential  part  of  an  itudi 
critique.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  M.  Vogt  refers,  in  the  case  of  all  the» 
authorities,  to  the  reprints  of  Migne.  It  is  the  almost  invariable  practia 
of  scholars  to  cite  from  the  Bonn  edition,  and  M.  Vogt's  departure  from 
this  usage  will  put  most  of  his  readers  to  the  inconvenience  of  having  to  go 
to  a  public  library  if  they  wish  to  verify  his  references. 

With  the  modem  literature  on  his  subject  (apart  from  Quellenstuditf^ 
the  author  seems  to  have  a  considerable  acquaintance.    It  is  remarkal^ 
that  he  should  be  unaware  that  the  military  treatise  to  which  he  refers 
secondhand  (p.  348)  as  cited  by  Uspenski  from  a  Vienna  manuscript  has  b^ 
published  by  Vdri.    Nor  does  he  appear  to  be  acquainted  with  the  le&i^ 
miUtary  studies  of  Eulakovski.    He  has  overlooked  the  important  ar^^ 
of  Uspenski  on  the  Demes  (p.  84).    But  instead  of  making  a  list  of  ^^ 
lacunae,  it  will  be  more  useful  to  notice  some  of  the  positive  errors  id 
which  M.  Vogt  has  fallen.    Au  dcld  du  Danube  c'itait  le  ierritoifc  d^ 
Petcheiieg^ues  (p.  25),  is  untrue  for  the  reign  of  Basil :  the  Hungariazii 
were  then  between  the  Patzinaks  and  the  Bulgarians.     On  p.  66  it  k 
asserted  that  the  title  of  Caesar  ne  fut  donn^  qu'une  fois  in  the  ninti 
century,  namely,  to  Bardas  :  it  was  conferred  by  Theophilus  on  KknoB 
Musel^.    On  p.  75  (and  elsewhere)  ^pocXcvcris  is  improperly  taken  « 
equivalent  to  oifxfHKuov,  a  bureau.     Pp.  80  and  xi  the  false  form  afnogka^ 
appears  instead  of  arpucXii-Tfj^.    If  the  variant  dfroKXivrf^  in  Philotheoe  is 
more  than  a  scribe's  error,  it  was  a  popular  corruption  of  the  true  official 
form,  which  is  preserved  also  in  Genesios  (from  a  triclinio).    It  is  evideDt 
that  M.  Vogt  has  little  acquaintance  with  the  earlier  history  d  ^ 
empire,  for  (p.  95)  he  makes  the  astonishing  statement  that  the  tretfoij 
over  which  the  Logothete  of  the  Genikon  presided  was  derived  from  th^ 
ancient  aerarium.    The  Logothete  of  the  Genikon  is  the  suooesBor  oi 
the    comes    sacrarum   iargitionumy   and    the    treasury  of    the  Si£^ 
Largesses  replaced  not  the  aerarium^  which  had  no  future,  but  the  6^ 
We  do  not  know  what  the  author  means  by  the  aerarium  privalfi^ 
which  he  mentions  (p.  101 1  in  connexion  wiUi  the  curators,  nor  do  Vi 
know  how  a  reader  i^  to  find  la  loi  5  du  Code  Justinierij  to  which  he 
refers  on  the  same  page.    His  whole  account  of  the  financial  organinkioD 
seems  to  us  full  of  doubtful  matter,  but  we  cannot  enter  upon  the  salqeflt 
here.    The  Bofitaru^  ti>  OvfUkrys  puzzles  M.  Vogt  (pp.  164,  168),  tfd 
although  he  designates  the  official  as  a  personnage  sur  les  fonetioM 
du*itu*l  nous  ne  savons  rien.  he  nevertheless  proposes  to  transfer  him 


tiiat  of  boissons,  tne  causes  tor  tne  lormation  ot  a  iederai  be 
almost  the  same  as  those  which  led  to  the  town  incorporaf 
was  an  early  Roman  centre  and  became  later  one  of  the  posses 
the  count  of  Soissons.  Like  Soissons  itself  it  was  broken  into  w 
ecclesiastical  administrations,  which  competed  for  authority  n 
various  lay  proprietors;  above  all  it  was  very  servile  in  o 
although  at  the  same  time  extremely  progressive  on  its  agriculta 
M.  Bourgin  has  much  valuable  information  also  on  the  othe 
of  the  neighbourhood  which  acquired  communal  charters  based 
of  Soissons.  Such  towns  may  be  found  as  far  afield  as  Borgund^ 
Dijon  effected  its  incorporation  ad  forviam  communie  SuessionU 
which  similar  charters  extended  to  the  country  round.  Her 
M.  Bourgin  employs  his  material  to  show  how  similar  results 
very  largely  from  similar  conditions,  and  he  points  out  particulars  i 
many  of  these  filiates  differed  from  the  mother  town.  The  ( 
charter  was  particularly  suitable  for  reproduction  in  the  rural  oom 
in  more  urban  centres,  such  as  Meaux,  a  few  additional  artid 
always  required. 

M.  Bourgin  shows  how  throughout  all  this  extensive  communalo 
tion  the  causes  of  decay,  as  of  growth,  were  practically  identicaL  \ 
exception  of  a  few  of  the  rural  communities,  generally  those  of 
advanced  type,  scarcely  any  of  these  independent  commonee  f 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  history  of  Soissons  bears  01 
strikingly  the  main  conclusion  at  which  M.  Lnchaire  arrives  in  h 
general  treatise  on  the  subject.  The  real  reason  for  so  widespn 
simultaneous  a  decay  may  be  found  in  the  growth  of  the 
monarchy — the  royal  desire  for  absolute  centralisation,  and  the  i 
of  the  communes  to  adapt  themselves  to  this  new  order  of 
Privileged  villes  de  bourgeoisie,  royally  granted  privdUs  and  ; 
palities,  could  fit  themselves  into  a  system  of  fl^ovemment  in  wl 
powers  were  more  and  more  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the 
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nobles  and  ecclesiastics  who  had  studied  under  Ouarino  at  Ferrara,  ani 
by  Italian  teachers  who  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Humphrey,  duke  o 
Gloucester.  Among  Italian  scholars  of  this  period  the  chief  place  mua 
be  assigned  to  L.  Valla  (1407-1457),  and  subsequently  to  Politian  (1454 
1495),  who  in  the  course  of  his  short  life  collated  many  ancient  mann 
scripts  at  Florence  and  elsewhere.  The  invention  of  printing  meanwhil 
led  to  the  diffusion  of  learning.  Foremost  among  the  early  editors  wer 
Andreas  Aleriensis,  and  the  various  scholars  connected  with  the  Aldin 
press.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  most  prominent  figure  in  Italia] 
scholarship  was  that  of  Victorius,  famous  alike  for  his  work  on  Aristotl 
and  on  Cicero's  letters.  Dr.  Sandys  says  that,  so  far  as  Italy  was  eon 
cemed,  the  age  may  justly  be  called  saeculum  Victorianum.  Boborteli 
{1616-1567)  founded  the  science  of  textual  criticism,  Sigonius  (1524>158^ 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Roman  history  and  antiquities,  wh:^ 
Muretus  (1526-1585)  was  pre-eminent  as  a  writer  of  Ciceronian  prose. 

In  the  next  period  (1580-1660)  the  primacy  passes  from  Italy  to  Fimi^ 
and  from  France  to  the  Netherlands.     It  will  be  seen,  of  course,  that 
process  was  gradual  and  that  the  periods  overlap  somewhat.     France     ] 
possessed  learned  Latinists  at  the  time  of  the  early  Renaissance,  sae^^ 
Jean  de  Montreuil  (1854-1418),  a  correspondent  of  Coluceio,  who  i^   ^ 
ecribed  as  the   earliest  genuine  humanist  in  France,  and  Niool%a  ^ 
Olemanges  (1860-1440),  but  the  study  of  Greek  did  not  make  much  progn^ 
until  Janus  Lascaris  went  to  Paris  in  1518.    Among  his  pupils  in  Gnet 
was  Budaeus  (1467-1540),  the  first  great  scholar  produced  by  France,  to 
whose  labours  and  example  it  was  mainly  due  that  Paris  became  the  wtd- 
lectual  centre  of  the  learned  world.    He  was  succeeded  by  the  great  seholui 
Turnebus  (1512-1565),  Lambinus  (1520-1572),  Scaliger  (1640-1609). irf 
Casaubon  (155d-1614).     The  Adversaria  of  Turnebus  bear  witness  to  h» 
vast  erudition.    Lambinus,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  all  Latinists,  brooght 
out  with  rapidity  epoch-making  editions  of  Horace,  Lucretius,  and  Cicoo. 
He  gave  only  two  years  and  a  half  to  the  preparation  of  the  last  work,  i 
coat  which  seems  hardly  credible.    The  strength  of  Scaliger,  an  Italiinbj 
lineage,  lay  in  his  *  clear  conception  of  antiquity  as  a  whole,*  and  be  is 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  historical  criticism.    Casaubon's  best  work  wis 
done  on  Theophrastus  and  Athenaeus.   The  great  era  of  French  scbolartbip 
was  closed  by  the  fatal  night  of  St.  Bartholomew  (1572).     Ramus,  profeflor 
of  Greek,  was  one  of  the  victims.    Lambinus  died  from  the  shock  of  tiM 
news,  Pithou  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  Hotman  took  refuge  in 
Geneva,  Scaliger  went  to  the  Netherlands,  and  Casaubon  to  England. 

Leyden  now  became  the  great  seat  of  learning  and  most  of  the  distin- 
guished scholars  in  the  next  generation  taught  or  studied  tliere.  AiDOOg 
these  were  Lipsius  (1547-1606),  the  editor  of  Tacitus,  Salmasios,  a  native 
of  Saumur,  the  Varro  of  his  age ;  Vossius  (1677-1649),  the  greatest 'Pily- 
histor '  of  the  next  generation  ;  Meursias  (1579-1689),  a  prolific  writeroii 
Greek  antiquities;  Nicolas Heinsiu8(lG20-1681),acourtier,  poet, andtexioil 
critic,  gained  by  his  work  upon  various  Latin  poets  the  title  of  sospiUit^ 
poctarum  Latinornvi,  Gronovius  (1611-1671)  did  good  work  upon  Lwji 
both  Senecas,  Tacitus,  and  the  elder  Pliny.  Of  Graevius  (1 682-1708).  t 
prolific  scholar,  Dr.  Sandys  charitably  remarks  that '  in  so  vast  an  ootpai 
of  learned  labour  one  cannot  expect  aU  the  parts  to  be  equally  exeetkni* 
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gigantic  industry/  Muratori,  the  most  learned  Italian  of  his  time, '  whc 
total  output  amounted  to  forty-six  volumes  folio  and  thirty-fonr  volxun 
quarto/  Lagomarsini,  who  collated  all  the  Florentine  manuscripts  forall  t 
works  of  Cicero,  a  conspicuous  sinner  against  the  canon  that  manuscri] 
should  be  weighed  and  not  counted,  and  Oaratoni  (1748-1817),  the  coi 
mentator  upon  Cicero.  In  France  Montfaucon  (1655-1741)  continu 
the  traditions  of  Benedictine  learning.  He  visited  and  catalogued  a  vt 
number  of  libraries  and  was  the  first  to  establish  scientifically  the  pri 
ciples  of  Greek  palaeography.  At  the  end  of  the  century  very  imports 
work  was  done  by  Villoison,  whose  publication  of  the  soholia  in  t 
Venettis  A  of  Homer  (1788)  supplied  Wolf  with  arguments  for  his  noi 
views.  In  Germany  the  new  era  was  now  dawning.  Oesner  (1691-176 
is  considered  to  have  been  the  harbinger  of  the  movement.  The  previo 
tendency  had  been  to  neglect  the  literary  side  of  the  classics ;  he  tang 
his  pupils  to  *  assimilate  the  substance  and  to  cultivate  the  taste  with  ^ 
.  view  to  the  production  of  a  modem  literature  which  was  to  have  a  v(^ 
of  its  own  in  philosophy,  learning  and  poetry.'  The  fruits  of  the  ^ 
humanism  are  to  be  found  in  the  study  of  ancient  art  and  of  liti^^ 
criticism  by  Winckelmann  (1717-1768),  Lessing  (1729-1781),  and  Her 
(1744-1803),  while  Heyne  is  described  as  the  *  founder  of  that  brandi 
classical  teaching  which  deals  with  Bealien,*  and  particularly  with  g 
scientific  treatment  of  Greek  mythology. 

The  fourth,  or  German,  period  now  begins.  It  was  ushered  in  i 
the  celebrated  Prolcgoinena  of  Wolf,  published  in  1795.  He  was  the  fix 
not  only  to  raise  the '  Homeric  question  '  but  also  to  create  the  oonoepfcJLf 
of  AlterthumS'Wisse7iscJuift,  *  to  arrange  and  review  its  component 
and  to  point  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  many-sided  life  of  the  ioA* 
Greeks  and  Romans  as  the  final  goal  of  the  modem  study  of  the 
world.*  His  contemporary,  Niebuhr  (1776-1881),  who  did  not  come  um^S 
his  influence,  but  was  affected  by  the  spirit  which  had  inspired  him,  *v^ 
the  first  to  deal  in  a  scientific  way  with  the  history  of  Home  and  is  bmoi 
as  the  discoverer  of  Gaius  in  a  palimpsest  at  Verona.  The  textm 
criticism  of  Greek  authors  was  represented  by  Bekker,  who  edited  soini 
sixty  volumes,  including  the  whole  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

In  the  generation  after  Wolf  there  arose  two  rival  schools,  those  of 
Hermann  (1772-1848)  and  Boeckh  (1785-1867).     The  first  was  gum- 
matical  and  critical,   the  second    historical    and  antiquarian.     TImj 
represent  respectively  pure  and  applied  scholarship.     Hermann's  sta- 
tion was  concentrated  upon  the  language  of  the  Greek  classics,  especallr 
the  poets,  and  he  also  made  important  contributions  to  syntax,  metres  tt^ 
textual  criticism.    Boeckh's  chief  interests  lay  in  history  and  his  impof* 
tant  works.  The  Public  Economy  of  Athens  and  the  Corpus  Itiscri^tiiBd^ 
Graecarmiiy  are  said  to  have  '  laid  the  foundation  for  all  later  reeem^ 
in  the  departments  with  which  they  are  concerned.'     The  words  of  (3oin 
concerning  Isocrates — magister  istorum  omnium^  cuius  e  ludo  tattupn^ 
ex  equo  Troiano  meri  principes  exierunt  {De  Oratore  ii.  94)— m*J  l» 
justly  used  of  Hermann.     His  influence  is  to  be  seen  in  a  long  Vaub^ 
eminent  scholars  throughout  the  century  and   extending  down  to  At 
veteran  Biicheler,  rov  fxcLKapirrfv.    It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  Inoni* 
aries,  and  it  would  be  invidious  to  make  a  selection.    One  cannot  boviM 
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hostility  to  the  towns.    The  withdrawal  of  the  Emperor  led  to  grei 
independence  on  the  part  of  the  other    elements.      From   1480 
Imperial  Councillors  took  less  part  in  the  committees,  and  from  1' 
they  disappeared  from  them.    Naturally  also  the  presidency  of  the  I 
became  more  important.    This  belonged  by  tradition  to  the  Bleetoi 
Mainz,  but  from  1454  to  1486  his  position  was  frequently  nsurped 
Albert    Achilles    of   Brandenburg.    After    his  death   the    Arohbisl 
regained  his  importance,  and  this  was  all  the  greater  owing  to 
personality  of  Berthold,  whose  influence  practically  supplanted  any  t 
still  remained  to  Frederick.    Of  the  Electors  Dr.  Bemman  says  little, 
he  gives  notes  on  the  precedence  of  the  leading  Princes.    It  would  app 
that  the  Abbots.  Counts,  and  Lords,  who  in  later  times  voted  o 
curiatim,  occupied  in  the  fifteenth  century  a  more  independent  pofiiti 
finding  their  place  in  the  Committees,  and  boldly  resisting  ihe  lai 
territorial  powers.      The    strength    of    the    towns   consisted    in  i] 
unanimity,  and  this  was  due  to  the  common  policy  agreed  upon  at 
separate  SUidtetage.    So,  too,  at  the  close  of  a  Diet  the  deputies  m^ 
drafted  a  joint  report  which  was  sent  to  their  constituencies  and  to  oi 
towns.    Cologne  after  a  long  struggle  with   Aix  secured  the  prom 
plaoe,  but  practically,  in  consequence  of  her  frequent  failure  to  ae 
representatives,  this  often  fell  to  Strassburg,  while  later  the  conduct 
business  was  largely  the  afi^r  of  the  city  in  which  the  Diet  was  hel 
The  division  into  the  two  benches  is  mentioned  as  long  existing  in  147 
and  the  author  is  disposed  to  concur  in  the  view  that  it  represent 
originally  not  only  a  geographical  but  a  constitutional  distinction,  that 
the  Free  and  the  Imperial  Cities.  £.  Arhstbong. 

A  Survey  of  London  hy  John  Stotcc    Edited  by  Charles  Lbthbsid 
EixosFORD.    2  vols.    (Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.     1908.) 

Stow£*8  Survey  of  London  was  originaUy  published  in  1598,  seven  ya 
before  its  author's  death.  The  second  edition,  published  in  160d,i 
carefully  revised  and  in  some  ways  improved  by  Stowe,  although  < 
revision  involved  some  omissions  which  Uie  modem  reader  is  inclined 
regret.  It  was  inevitable  that  it  should  soon  cease  to  be  stricUy '  19 
date/  and  subsequent  re-issues  took  the  shape  of  re-edited  and  amplif 
texts,  the  best  known  of  which  is  that  published  by  John  Strype  in  IT 
Strype  was  followed  by  other  eighteenth-century  editors,  and  it  was  : 
till  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  a  publisher  thought  it  wo 
while  to  reprint  Stowe's  own  work.  It  was  not  a  period  of  very  crifci! 
editing  ^as  far,  at  all  events,  as  modem  texts  are  concerned),  and  Stow 
orth(^raphy  was  modernised,  and  some  of  his  notes  were  omitted.  ] 
Kingsford,  who  has  already  deserved  well  of  the  City  of  Londo 
now  offers  us  the  definitive  edition  ol  the  *  Survey.*  It  is  printed  exaeci 
fn>m  the  te\t  of  li^  *  as  a  venerable  original '  in  Heame*s  phrase,  aa 
the  *nnyinuus  criticus  includes  an  appendix  indicating  the  variatXHtf  ( 
the  first  edition  from  that  of  1603,  which,  though  not  very  importen 
are  of  some  interest.  Stowe*s  work,  with  its  merits  and  its  fadtfl^lM 
stood  the  test  of  thn^  centuries  and  retains  both  importance  and  inla« 
knlay.  Mr«  Kingsford  has  bestowed  on  it  a  most  loving  eaie.  ffissob 
^kodiy  a  v^»y  large  qnanthv  of  inibnnaliQii  nol  only  aboat  Londoiik 
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Thomason  collection  in  the  British  Mnsenm  and  brought  together  a  mass 
of  new  information  about  the  men  who  wrote  them,  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  published,  and   the  vicissitudes  through  which  they  passed. 
His  account  of  the  controversies  between  the  various  editors  would  supply 
several  new  chapters  to  Disraeli's  Quarrels  of  Authors.    He  adds  new 
facts  to  the  biographies  of  some  tolerably  well-known  persons,  and  gives  4 
full  accounts  of  various  writers  whose  lives  were  hitherto  unknown.    The  ^ 
quotations  which  he  selects  to  illustrate  questions  relative  to  the  produc-^. 
tion,  cost,  form,  and  distribution  of  the  journals  of  the  period  are  welT^ 
•chosen,  and  for  the  most  part  entirely  new.    His  work,  in  short,  is  a  piee^^ 
of  original  research  throughout.    On  the  other  hand,  it  has  certain  defiBCt.a#^ 
which  should  be  amended  in  the  second  edition  which  it  deserves  to  attaii^ 
In  order  to  estimate  its  importance  properly  the  political  journalism  of  th^C! 
period  needs  to  be  considered  side  by  side  with  the  political  pamphleteerin^cr: 
The  two  supplement  each  other,  and  in  judging  of  the  influence  of  one 
public  opinion  it  is  necessary  to  take  both  into  account.     This 
rather  the  judgments  expressed  by  Mr.  Williams  than  the  facts  relat 
In  the  same  way  the  connexion  between  the  political  history  of  the  per 
and  the  political  journalism,  though  stated,  is  not  brought   out 
sufficient  clearness  and  fulness. 

On  certain  points  the  desire  of  Mr.  Williams  to  be  entirely  indepei 
in  his  conclusions,  and  to  use  nothing  but  first-hand  evidence,  leads 
unduly  to  neglect  the  work  of  historians  who  have  dealt  with  some  oC" 
questions  discussed  in  his  pages.  For  instance  it  is  quite  absurd  to  dia.<$ 
Milton's  connexion  with  Mercurius  Politicus  (p.  184)  without  refen 
to  the  lengthy  treatment  oi  the  question  in  Masson's  Life  of  MilUnt 
the  collection  of  extracts  from  the  leading  articles  of  that  newspaper 
by  that  writer  in  order  to  prove  his  view  that  Milton  wrote  a 
number  of  those  articles.^  Whatever  he  may  think  of  Masson's  00-^^ 
elusions,  he  should  give  his  readers  the  opportunity  of  judging  the  validi  ^ 
of  the  arguments  set  forth  by  so  careful  and  learned  a  scholar.  Agaii 
on  p.  189  in  discussing  Fairfax's  supersession  as  commander-in-chief  i 
1650  Mr.  Williams  writes,  *  That  some  intrigue  excluded  Fair&x  froc^^ 
the  leadership  is  clear,'  and  does  not  appear  to  have  read  either  Mi^-' 
Gardiner's  clear  explanation  of  the  incident  in  the  first  volume  of  hi^^ 
History  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate  (pp.  267-61),  or  the  ivif^ 
statement  of  Fairfax's  reasons  for  resigning  contained  in  Whitelocke*  ^  ^ 
Memorials  (iii.  207,  ed.  1858).  Mr.  Williams  is  also  too  uncritical  in  hi^^ 
treatment  of  the  evidence  he  collects  from  the  newspapers.  For  insi 
on  the  authority  of  Mercicriics  Impartialis  he  asserts  that  Fairfax's 
to  whose  persuasion  bis  reluctance  to  take  part  in  the  invasion  of  Sootlanr^ 
was  popularly  attributed,  was  not  a  presbyterian,  but  an  anabapti^^ 
(p.  141).  There  is  ample  evidence  of  her  presbyterian  sympathies,  ao^^ 
if  a  journalist  called  her  an  anabaptist  it  was  simply  because  the  epith^  ^ 
was  intended  to  discredit  her  character.  It  was  quite  usual  to  call  ^^ 
person  with  whose  religious  views  a  writer  did  not  agree  an  anabapti^^^ 
and  the  term  should  not  be  taken  too  literally.  Another  contestable  poinU  ^ 
the  author's  estimate  of  Marchamont  Nedham.    He  underestimates 
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lad  usually  suQiced/  the  word  'hundred*  should  be  supplied  befoi 
'  thousand.'  Professor  Hume  Brown  continues  his  Soottish  history 
1660  to  the  Union  of  1707  with  his  wonted  impartiality.  An  obvioa^^ 
misprint  occurs  on  p.  285,  where  1677  instead  of  1667  should  be  the  dat^^^^ 
of  the  Act  of  the  Privy  Council  imposing  a  bond  on  heritors  and  mastei 


for  the  loyal  behavioar  of  all  persons  whatever  who  resided  on  the^ 
lands,  and  the  '  Highland  Host '  which  was   intended   to   enforce   *-^ 


Mr.  Dunlop  continues  his  impartial  narrative  of  Irish  affairs  from  1( 
to  1700 :  a  melancholy  tale,  in  spite  of  the  heroism  of  the  defence 
Londonderry,  for  it  culminates  in  the  destruction  of  the  Irish  i 
manufacture  by  hostile  English  legislation  and  the   beginning  of  ""^^^^ 
repressive   anti-Catholic   laws  which   made    Irish   history  in   the  i^^ 
century  a  striking  contrast   to  the  growth  of   religious   toleration^        ^^ 
England.    This  growth  forms  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter,  by  ^^ 


fessor  Gwatkin,  who  briefly  sketches  the  main  stages  of  the  pit^o^^ 
which  resulted  in  practical  toleration  for  most  Protestant  Disseiiteiv 
down  to  the  failure  of  the  Comprehension  Bill. 

With  887  pages,  or  nearly  half  the  book,  already  taken  up  by  the 
history  of  the  West,  in  chapter  xii  Professor  Lodge  gives  us  thirty-(kz-«e 
pages — a  scanty  allowance  for  so  involved  and  important  a  portioa    of 
history — on  Austria,  Poland,  and  Turkey,  chronicling  the  final  reoedixig 
of  the  wave  of  Turkish  aggression  which  had  threatened  Eastern  Europe 
for  over  three  hundred  years.     The  character  of  the  Emperor  Leopold 
as  it  is  well  if  succinctly  sketched  in  this  chapter,  explains  much  of  ^^^ 
history  of  the  time  both  in  the  West  and  in  the  East,  in  particalar      ^ 
regards  the  treaties  of  partition  and  the  Spanish  Succession  which  fc^^ 
the  subject  of  the  next  chapter,  by  Professor  Wolfgang  Michael,  of  the  LTiu* 
versity  of  Freiburg.    He  points  out  that  the  refusal  of  Leopold  to  ao^^^ 
to  the  third  partition  treaty  almost  forced  Louis  XIV  to  accept     ^^ 
crown  of  Spain  for  his  grandson,  and  must  exonerate  him  from  the  ch^iJiB 
of  deliberate  perfidy  to  which  from  some  points  of  view  he  seemed  oxmo* 
Mr.  Atkinson  sketches  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  adequately  fr^tta 
a  strategical  point  of  view,  though  the  limitations  as  regards  ietmikd 
accounts  of  battles  imposed  by  the  plan  of  the  book  prevent  him  Cram 
conveying  a  proper  idea  of  the  genius  of  Marlborough  except  as  a 
strategist  on  a  large  scale  and  a  diplomatist.     The  position  of  the  Tieilf 
of  Utrecht  as  the  basis  of  the  public  law  of  Europe  for  nearly  a  centorjr 
entitles  it  to  twenty-two  pages  by  Dr.  Ward,  in  which  the  many  important 
provisions  of  this  and  its  supplementary  treaties  are  fully  set  fortk* 
Mr.  Temperley  sketches  the  growth  of  the  party  system  under  Qiw« 
Anne,  which  forced  itself  on  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  in  spite  of  tm 
attempt  to  continue  William  Ill's  policy  of  mixed  governments.  On 
the  vexed  question  of  the  projects  of  Bolingbroke  at  the  end  of  the  lOgB 
he  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  but  seems  inclined  to  think  that  Bolingl^ 
meditated  a  cotip  de  viain  on  behalf  of  the  Stuarts.    On  this  point  Sr 
Leslie  Stephen's  view  that  in  Bolingbroke's  own  words  'none  of  us  hi 
any  very  settled  resolution  '  seems  preferable. 

In  chapters  xvi  and  xvii  Professor  Bury  sketches  the  history  of  Bv 
to  the  accession  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  the  late  Mr.  Nisbet  Bain  car 
'ill  17B0.    Between  them  they  furnish  us  with  the  best  nazraU' 
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and  the  despatches,  petitions,  and  speeches  are  given  with  a  aha 
commentary,  cautious  and  instructive.  The  whole  well  enables  ns  1 
understand  'how  it  strikes  a  contemporary.'  We  hear  the  voiee 
Canada  and  the  voice  of  those  who  are  trying  to  govern  Canada  iliioii.| 
all  the  stages  of  .unsuccessful  experiment  that  ended  in  oonfederati^ 
If  the  political  reasoning  is  sometimes  crude,  it  is  sometimes  of  the  wia^ 
The  letters  of  Joseph  Howe  of  Nova  Scotia  written  in  1889  to  Lo^ 
John  Bussell,  and  given  on  pp.  191-252,  have  the  shrewdness  of  tM 
'  Federalist '  for  the  subjects  covered ;  and  we  cannot  grudge  Howe 
single  page.  The  risk  of  such  a  book  is  disproportion  in  the  seleotiocs. 
and  due  proportion  depends  on  relative  importance,  on  which  ere 
professed  historians  are  never  fully  agreed.  The  editors  have  erred  t^: 
little  in  this  particular,  and  they  are  on  their  guard  against  the  dan^ 
(pref.  p.  xi).  Their  book  is  material  for  history,  and  the  desire  to  stia.^ 
history  from  the  sources  is  so  laudable  in  itself  that  we  must  regret  'k^ 
reference  (on  p.  xii)  to  the  Oxford  History  School.  The  reader  imx 
justly  complain  of  the  absence  of  an  index ;  but  he  has  few  other  caixf 
of  complaint.  It  will  be  his  own  fault  if  he  does  not  learn  from  this  bo 
how  the  Canadian  constitution  has  grown  up  and  how  various  aie  ti 
difficulties  of  which  it  provides  the  solution. 

In  the  hundred  years  from  conquesb  to  confederation,  the  largm 
problem  was  the  adjustment  of  the  relations  between  an  old  Ganad 
substantially  French  and  Catholic  and  a  new  Canada  substantially  EnglisJ 
and  Protestant  growing  up  by  its  side.  Union  (1774)  and  separation  (1791 
seemed  equally  disastrous.  Their  unlike  characters  prevented  fosioii 
yet  their  position  and  interests  bound  them  to  one  another.  Over  botl 
stood  the  English  governor,  governing  for  the  people  but  not  at  fint  hi 
the  people.  The  earlier  chapters  help  us  to  understand  how  the  ssU 
government,  so  emphatically  claimed  in  1889  by  Lord  Durham  for  ib 
country  he  was  leaving,  was  becoming  inevitable  frt)m  the  very  experienoo 
of  the  contrary.  Yet  it  was  through  good  fortune  as  well  as  good  goidaii^ 
that  the  two  Canadas  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  were  led  to  form  in  186< 
a  self-governing  Dominion  as  free  in  domestic  polity  as  England  hsstatU 
The  chapter  on  '  Federation '  is  on  this  point  one  of  the  most  instmctiTeiB 
the  series  to  students  of  politics.  So  far  from  confederation  being  carried  i^ 
a  wave  of  popular  enthusiasm,  it  needed  all  the  statesmanship  of  Sir  Joha 
Macdonald,  George  Brown,  and  their  friends  in  the  Maritime  ProyiiMMr 
to  gain  acceptance  for  the  scheme  in  their  own  country.  Such  znixs' 
motives  as  the  desire  to  help  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  by  creating  M^ 
connexions  for  it,  in  the  Intercolonial  Railway  (pp.  489,  440),  were  dal^ 
utilised,  as  well  as  the  healthy  aspiration  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  te 
union  among  themselves  (pp.  868,  867).  It  might  have  been  easy  to 
propose  a  copying  of  the  American  Congress  and  State  Legislatures  ii 
the  British  North  America  Act ;  but  the  plan  adopted  differed  faoB 
that  of  the  United  States  in  many  important  respects.  To  say  nothisgd 
the  maintenance  of  the  monarchical  principle,  there  was  the  attribntio&ll 
the  central  government  of  all  powers  not  specially  reserved  to  the  provinea 
in  contrast  with  the  corresponding  provisions  in  the  constitution  of  tt 
United  States  giving  the  residuum  to  the  states.  There  had  often  bea 
)vement  in  Canada  in  favour  of  incorporation  with  the  United  SWi 
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Book.  .  .  The  Instructions  sank  to  being  explanatory  to  the  Signal  Book. 
For  this  all-important  change  the  credit  is  mainly  to  be  given  ti 
Kempenfelt,  who  if  he  lives  in  popular  memory  through  the  tragedy  o 
the  Boyal  George,  deserves  fax  more  to  be  remembered  for  his  work  as  i 
naval  thinker  and  reformer.    This  work  the  Barham  Papers,  pabUshed  h 
the  Navy  Records  Society  in  1907  (cf.  ante,  xxiii.  796  ff.),  first  enable 
students    of    naval  history    to    appreciate,  and    this    yolome    sho^ 
how  fully  he  deserved  the  great    reputation   he  enjoyed    among  ^ 
contemporaries,  as '  the  ablest  tactician  in  the  Navy '  and  *  the  n^^ 
experienced  in  the  service  with  respect  to  fighting  in  a  line  of  battle  ^ 
the  manoeuvres  of  a  fleet.'    By  the  change  he  made  Eempenfelt  t^ 
naval  commanders  from  the  fetters  of  too  definite  a  system  of  tactics,  ^ 
gave  them  real  elasticity  of  movement  and  manoeuvre.    His  greatnesB  « 
a  reformer  lay  mainly  in  this  systematisation,  not  of  tactics,  bofe  oi 
evolutions,  which  insured  that  any  movement  an  admiral  might  order 
would  be  properly  and  promptly  obeyed.    In  this  Eempenfelt  owed  nkndi 
to  French  models.     The  numerary  system  of  signalling,  for  the  adoptioo 
of  which  he  worked  so  hard  (cf.  pp.  85-51 — a  most  interesting  aooount) 
was  borrowed  from  that  *  devised  and  practised  by  that  all  too  little 
appreciated  genius  Mah^  de  la  Bourdonnais,'  while  in  his  tactical  ideu 
and  reforms  he  learnt  much  from  those  great  expounders  of  taotmi 
principles,  Morogues  and  Bourd^  de  Villehuet  (pp.  8-8),  whose  teaching 
was,  after  all,  so  much  better  appreciated  and  utilised  in  England  duo 
in  their  own  country  (p.  78),  when  once  we  had  taken  to  the  sdentiiio 
study  of  tactics  and  evolutions. 

Next  to  Eempenfelt's  Howe's  reputation  gains  most  from  the  stodjof 
this  revolution.    Apart  from  the  importance  of  his  great  manoeimeof 
1  June  1794  it  is  clear  all  along  that  Howe  had  been  one  of  the  leaden 
in  the  new  school.    As  early  as  July  1777  he  had  temporarilj  »»■ 
pended  the  ordinary  Fighting  Instructions  and  issued  a  Signal  Book 
with    explanatory    Instructions   of    his    own    (p.   18).    Moreover,  Mt 
Corbett  well  brings  out  the  importance  of  Howe's  cruise  in  1790  fi4 
the  •  Spanish  Armament '  fleet :  then  *  for  the  first  time  we  see  a  giw* 
fleet  being  trained  in  peace  time  with  a  proper  organisation '  and  ood- 
stantly  exercised  in  fleet  tactics  (p.  64).    But  there  were  other  men  of  lfl» 
note  who  took  their  part  in  spreading  through  the  navy  the  leaven  oftti 
new  ideas.    After  Eempenfelt  became  first  captain  to  Sir  Charles  Hai^ 
in  the  Channel  Fleet  in  1779  that  fleet  was  evidently  a  school  of  taetki 
and  of  naval  thought.    It  is  to  two  Channel  men,  Affleck  and  Doo^ 
that  the  credit  for  Rodney's  'breaking  the  line  '  on  12  April  1782 oii* 
be  given,  and  Mr.  Corbett  would  include  among  the  new  school  TboM 
afterwards  Lord,  Graves.     Graves,  indeed,  was  in  command  in  the  bi*fc 
of  5  September  1781  which  settled  the  fate  of  Comwallis  and  Yorttoii 
and  of  the  American  War  of  Independence,  but   Mr.  Oorbett  itrf 
have  us  revise  our  verdict  on   that  memorable  action.     With  Hooft ' 
criticisms    of    Graves,    endorsed    as    they    were    by    Bodney,  n«f4* 
historians  have    long    been    familiar,    but    Mr.    Corbett    argues  **- 
when  Graves  signalled  to  the  leading  ship  to  lead  more  towards  4l 
enemy,  the  signal  for  the  line  ahead  remaining  hoisted,  he  intended  enf^ 
ship  to  follow  not  her  but  her  example  and  to  keep  the  line  paralldili' 
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cahiers,  nor  would  the  inhabitants  of  Anlnay  speak  of  having  *  ehosen  i 
numbers  suitable  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  their  cahiersJ  It  is  clear  howe^ 
that  the  specimen  emanated  not  from  Paris  but  from  Gh&lons,  for  '  i 
numbers '  selected  by  the  inhabitants  of  Aulnay  comprise  a  demand  1 
the  summoning  of  Provincial  Estates  for  Champagne  and  for  a  contribnti 
from  the  royal  exchequer  to  restore  the  manufactures  and  promote  t 
commerce  of  ChA.lons.  Stilli  despite  all  that  may  be  said  about  notarii 
and  common  types,  and  Ch&lonnais  lawyers  diffusing  themselves  throuj 
the  bailliage,  there  is  an  acute  note  of  reality  about  many  of  the 
documents.  No  lawyer  or  notary  could  have  written  a  piece  so  short, 
naive,  so  pungent  as  the  cahier  of  the  hamlet  of  Vadenay  praying  only  i 
four  things:  that  the  lords  may  furnish  building  stuff  as  of  old,  tl 
rabbits  may  be  destroyed,  that  the  peasant  may  not  be  cheated  oot  of  ] 
common  rights  by  the  law,  and  that  the  tenant  may  prevent  the  junif 
trees  spreading  over  his  land. 

The  conclusion  which  arises  from  a  study  of  the  Chdlonnais  cahiers 
reinforced  by  the  two  volumes  on  the  grievances  of  the  Cotentin  publish 
with  a  great  scholarly  apparatus  by  M.  !^mile  Bridrey.    *  Most  of  t 
village  cahiers y*  observes  the  editor,  '  are  written  by  hands  which  we 
certainly  unaccustomed  to  hold  a  pen ;  they  were  drawn  up  by  peasan 
who  assuredly  had  but  a  slender  acquaintance  with   grammar.    Tl 
characters  are  painfully  traced  ;  the  words  are  ill- understood  and  almo 
always  spelt  according  to  the  local  pronunciation.'  Nor  does  M.  Boissonnad 
who  edits  the  Dol^ances  of  the  S^n^hauss^e  of  Angoul^me,  dissent  froi 
this  conclusion.    Without  denying  the  existence  of  formularies,  we  nu 
assert  that  the  cahiers  are  the  conscious  and  studied  effort  of  an  ilite  • 
townsmen  and  peasants.    As  for  the  formularies,  they  have,  in  the  view 
the  same  scholar,  rather  furnished  a  plan — un  ordre  de  matidres,  c 
cadres  commodes — than  supplied  the  substance.     Here  and  there 
doubt  the  village  draftsmen  adopt  a  preamble,  an  oratorical  period,^ 
some  wide  proposition  in  politics  from  a  circular ;  but  in  the  main 
cahier  is  the  product  of  village  debate,  of  village  conditions.     Nor 
the  grievances  swollen  by  exaggeration  save  upon  the  single  subject 
the  milices.    This  at  least  is  the  conclusion  of  M.  Bridrey,  who  in  e^^ 
case  cites  the  figures  for  the  fiscal  burdens,  the  local  revenue    ^ 
common  lands,  and  the  acreage  owned  by  members  of  the  privilc^ 
classes.    The  burden  of  taxation  borne  by  the  Norman  villages  wooIdA 
incredible  were  it  not  a  matter  of  authentic  record.     Normandy  of  Qomse 
was  not  peculiar  in  this  respect ;    and  samples  from  the  hundred  utd 
sixty-one  village  cahiers  printed  by  M.  Charles  Etienne  show  that  ii» 
case  was  no  better  in  the  lands  of  the  Bishop  of  Metz.     The  hamlet  of 
Arbeville,  with  a  population  consisting  of  four  agricultural  labomenii 
three  widows,  and  seven  workmen,  paid  910  livres  18  sous ;  the  hamlet 
of  Baccarat  with  188  inhabitants  paid  7686  livres,  the  village  of  Anej- 
sur-Mosclle  with  200  households  paid  10884  livres  11  sol.  of  tailk  asl 
2974  livres  9  sol.  of  vingtidme.    No  wonder  that  people  flocked  into  the 
towns,  with  the  result  that  the  burden  of  taxation  fell  with  inereasiog 
pressure  upon  the  residue  who  remained  behind. 

The  plan  of  these  publications  does  not  admit  of  elaborate  disseitik- 
tion.    The  cahiers  are  printed  in  extenso,  and  the  editorial  introdue&mi 
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hibited  perpetaal  leases  in  the  fatare.  Serious  difficulties  at  onoe  aioa 
The  law  laid  the  burden  of  proving  usurpation,  not  upon  the  lord,  bi 
upon  the  tenant.  The  tenant  complained  that  the  scale  of  redemptic 
was  too  costly — '  if  M.  Tronchet's  scale  is  adopted*  three-quarters  of  tl 
roturier  land  will  remain  in  servitude  for  centuries ' — ^and  that  it  wi 
impossible  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  redeem  annual  dues  and  casn 
dues.  Municipalities  passed  formal  votes  to  the  effect  that  they  we 
not  bound  to  pay  chavtpart ;  castles  were  fired ;  a  storm  of  protee 
rained  in  from  every  side.  '  You  have  announced  by  your  decrees  th 
you  have  destroyed  the  feudal  rigime ;  you  have  done  the  opposite.  .  . 
Twenty-one  months  have  passed  since  the  law  on  the  feudal  rigimef  ai 
not  a  man  has  brought  himself  free  of  its  odious  burdens.'  Sudi  was  t! 
burden  of  the  general  outcry. 

Such  complaints  fill  the  larger  part — nearly  six  hundred  pages^ 
the  bulky  volume  published  by  MM.  Sagnac  and  Garon.  So  univen 
was  the  discontent  that  the  Legislative  Assembly  entirely  reversed  1 
system  of  the  Constituent.  Whereas  the  Constituent  presumed  t! 
legitimacy  of  real  rights  and  cast  the  burden  of  disproof  on  the  debtc 
the  Legislative  Assembly  makes  no  presumption  of  legitimacy,  and  thro^ 
the  burden  of  proof  on  the  creditor,  who  is  compelled  to  produce  tl 
original  title— in  most  cases  a  sheer  impossibility.  Again,  whereas  tl 
Constituent  had  decreed  the  simultaneous  redemption  of  annual  dues  ai 
casual  dues,  the  Legislative  Assembly  authorises  separate  and  successr 
redemption.  Thus  the  Legislative  Assembly  suppresses  all  feudal  righ 
without  indemnity,  save  only  such  real  rights  as  might  be  estabhsl^ 
by  the  original  title  of  the  creditor.  At  last  even  the  possibility 
maintaining  his  legal  rights  was  taken  from  the  lord.  The  Convent 
by  a  decree  of  17  July  1798  suppressed  all  seigneurial  dues  save  r^ 
which  were  *  purely  territorial,'  and  such  rents  did  not  exist.  It  decir' 
that  titles,  charters,  and  recognitions  should  be  burned,  and  restored 
communes  to  the  possession  of  communal  property  usurped  by  the  loj 
Henceforward,  short  of  an  authentic  act,  the  presumption  is  that  all  i 
occupied  land  {terres  vaines  et  vogues)  belongs  to  the  communes. 

The  four  great  outbursts  of  legislation  suggest  to  the  editors  ihd 
scheme  of  arrangement.     They  print  first  the  documents  which  reaeM 
the  feudal  committee  or  which  emanated  from  it  between  4  August  1789 
and  28  March  1790,  and  these  are  arranged  so  far  as  possible  under  the 
headings  of  personal  and  real  rights ;   the  second  section  is  occupied  b/ 
the  documents  evoked  by  the  great  decree  of  the  Constituent  AssemUj 
and  by  the  work  of  the  committee  till  25  August  1792,  when  the  M 
phase  of  the  feudal  legislation  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  was  completoi 
This  decree  is  divided  into  four  parts — (1)  petitions  relating  to  personal 
rights,  (2)  documents  relating  to  real  rights,  (8)  documents  relatiog^ 
public  disturbances,  (4)  decisions  and  answers  of  the  feudal  committt^ 
The  tbird  and  final  part  of  the  collection  concerns  the  period  fioiB 
August  1792  to  the  decree  of  17  July  1798  and  the  incerpretations  of  ^ 
.same  in  1794.     The  editors  tell  us  that  of  the  documents  at  their 
disposal  they  have  selected  about  a  twelfth  for  publication.     'Almolt 
all  the  documents  are  criticisms,  violent  or  moderate,  of  the  seigneonii 
regime.*    If  there  are  few  seigneurial  protests  in  the  collection  it  v 
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3tain  his  monopoly,  under  the  clause  of  the  act  which  preserves 
banaliU  where  the  proprietor  has  given  to  the  community  some 
rntage  over  and  above  the  upkeep  of  the  oven.    Firewood  however 
i  not  in  the  mind  of  the  committee  when  it  drafted  ibis  clause.    It 
ended  merely  to  safeguard  the  proprietor  who  in  exchange  lor  his 
naliU  had  given  the  village  a  school,  a  church,  or  some  such  benefit 
iconnected  with  the  upkeep  of  the  ohjeU  banaux.    Following  the  best 
athorities  on  feudal  law,  the  committee  decides  that  the  obligation  of 
providing  firewood  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  upkeep  of  the  oven,  and 
consequently  that  the  seigneur  cannot  claim  exemption,  that  he  must 
lose  his  right  to  the  monopoly  of  baking.    Or  again  a  village  community 
having  possessed  a  common  oven,  to  which  all  its  members  were  com- 
pelled to  resort,  sells  it  in  a  moment  of  financial  embarrassment.    The 
hanaliU  passes  from  hand  to  hand,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  Bevolntion  is 
owned  by  the  local  seigneur.    But  no  sooner  is  the  commnnity  aware 
that  feudal  rights  are  abolished  than  the  villagers  set  up  private  ovens. 
They  bake  at  home ;  nothing  will  induce  them  to  bake  at  the  oven  of  the 
lord.      Not  unnaturally  the  proprietor  asks  whether  he  is  bound  to 
maintain  an  oven  which  brings  him  no  profit.    To  this  the  couunittee 
replies  that  the  hanaliU  is  not  abolished,  being  the  result  of  une  conventVM 
souscrite  entre  une  communauU  d^habitants  et  unparticulier  non  seignewr,^ 
and  consequently  that  the  proprietor  has  a  right  of  action  against  thi 
persons  who  refuse  to  resort  to  his  oven,  and  that  he  is  therefore  com 
pelled  to  keep  the  oven  in  repair.  ^^ 

Analogous  difficulties  arise  in  every  department.    The  law  alia 
the  tenant  farmer  to  trap  game  on  his  holding.    Does  it  forbid  the  lao*.^^,^      . 
lord  to  shoot  over  the  tenant's  fields  when  the  harvest  has  been  croppe^^^^. ' 
Does  it  forbid  the  landlord  to  shoot  over  his  own  fields  when  under  cro^.^^--^       ' 
On  these  questions  the  committee  takes  up  a  mediating  attitude.    '"'^ — 


Roman  maxim  Beipublicae  interest  ne  quis  re  sua  abutatur  forbids  ^         ^ 
landlord  to  shoot  over  his  own  acres  before  the  harvest ;  the  commit"^ 


is  of  opinion  that  he  must  not  be  free  to  harm  himself ;  it  cites  Hoi 
to  the  effect  that  the  chase  is  more  pleasant  than  a  wife  ;  it  condt^Lj^ 
that  the  landlord  will  harm  himself  if  he  can,  and  not  only  himselE^    ^. 
his  neighbours.    The  system  of  intermixed  strips  makes  this  inevit^^^^ 
On  the  other  hand  the  landlord  may  shoot  over  the  tenant's  hoLcJij^ 
when  it  has  been  cleared  of  crops,  and  the  tenant  may  not  shoot  OTert'i 
The  law  i^ermits  the  tenant  to  destroy  the  game  which  threaten  i^ 
crops  ;  it  does  not  permit  him  to  enjoy  sporting  rights  as  such.    SportiiD^ 
rights  belong  to  the  landlord,  and  to  the  landlord  alone.     Meaowftde 
everyone  was  shooting  and  trapping,  netting  and  fishing  by  day  and  hj 
night,  with  engines  lawful  and  unlawful.    It  was  in  vain  that  the  eom> 
mittee  drew  distinctions,  urged  prosecutions,  proclaimed  the  exdam 
right  of  the  landlord  to  kill  game  on  his  own  land,  condemned  his  pn- 
tensions  to  pursue  game  on  to  the  land  of  his  neighbour.    Violence  ml 
passion  overcame  law ;  and  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  the  C!onvQn&m 
ratified  the  triumph  of  appetites  which  the  law  was  powerless  to  restnin. 
The  last  document  printed  in   the  volume  is  a  very  sensible  piotoit 
written  by  the  Comitc  de  Legislation  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safetj, 
80  prairial,  an  II.,  against  the  undiscriminating  abolition  of  non-teaJb 
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tilled.'  The  administrators  of  the  department  of  the  Haate-Sadne  on  th 
other  hand  asked  for  authority  to  let  out  the  common  lands  to  th 
poorest  villagers.  The  directory  of  Cantal  desired  that  the  laws  againe 
the  partition  and  alienation  of  common  lands  should  be  revoked*  that  th 
municipalities,  parishes,  communities,  &c.,  should  be  £ree  to  ohooae  th 
method  of  administering  their  lands,  that  in  case  partition  should  b 
decreed  one-third  of  ihe  common  goods  should  be  divided  among  house 
holders,  the  remaining  two-thirds  among  the  owners  of  meadows  and  land 
pro  rata,  finally  that  the  same  principle  of  division  should  be  adopted  ii 
case  of  the  sale  of  common  lands.  C6te  d'Or  on  the  contrary  demand 
that  the  common  goods  should  be  divided  equally  among  the  heads  o 
families.  The  general  council  of  the  Somme  was  of  a  precisely  opposit 
opinion  :  '  The  partition  of  the  common  goods  would  tend  to  ooncentrai 
property  in  the  hands  of  the  rich.'  The  response  from  the  Oise  is  tha 
a  general  law  is  impossible,  and  that  each  administrative  body  8houl< 
decide  the  question  after  its  own  fashion — a  sound  opinion  shared  by  th< 
Maine-et-Loire  and  the  Landes.  The  Loire  is  against  partition '  until  publi< 
peace  should  be  solidly  established  ' ;  meanwhile  a  tax  might  be  impom 
on  common  lands  as  a  stimulus  to  division.  The  department  of  tb 
Oharente  would  except  from  partition  small  plots  in  the  neighbourhoc 
of  towns  and  villages,  and  would  recommend  that  other  comibon  lan», 
6hould  be  divided,  proportionately  to  property  where  the  common  rigt^ 
have  been  conceded  in  consideration  of  rents,  by  households  where  tt^. 
have  been  conceded  in  exchange  for  some  personal  service.  The  Drd^ 
is  against  the  partition  of  mountain  commons,  pastures,  or  woods. 
Yosges  does  not  believe  in  a  uniform  rule  and  thinks  that  it  would 
a  long  time  to  change  its  customs.  The  Hautes-Alpes  thought  part&  ^ 
dangerous ;  clearances  would  destroy  the  woods,  and  the  destruction  ^ 
the  woods  would  involve  the  ruin  of  the  meadows.  Neverthelese  o^ 
14  August  1792  the  assembly  decreed  in  principle  the  partition  of 
communal  lands  and  usages  *  from  this  year  and  immediately  after  tite 
harvest,'  and  instructed  the  Committee  of  Agriculture  to  submit  a  dnft 
decree  on  the  method  of  partition  within  three  days.  The  comnuttM 
did  not  act  upon  this  impossible  instruction.  Its  section  upon  the  oom- 
munal  lands  was  too  well  advised  of  the  complexities  of  the  qnes&a 
to  propose  a  precipitate  solution,  and  the  matter  was  still  under  mitv 
when  the  Legislative  Assembly  expired.  It  was  left  to  a  body  hmpi 
with  fewer  misgivings  to  pass  the  drastic  decree  of  10  June  1798. 

The  perusal  of  these  two  volumes  leaves  upon  the  mind  an  impresooo 
of  immense  activity.    Between  5  September  1789  and  21  January  1791  the 
Committee  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  under  the  Constituent  AflsemUj 
received  no  fewer  than  2198  memoirs,  and  during  its  lifetime  it  preptfci 
as  many  as  eighty  decrees  dealing  with  ports  and  canals,  fairs  and  miihi^ 
mines  and  marshes,  patents  and  tariffs.     The  pace  slackens,  or  appeifl 
to  slacken,  under  the  Legislative  Assembly ;  perhaps,  as  the  editors  soggii^ 
useless  and  irrelevant  petitions  were  not  entered  on  the  minutes ;  pff* 
haps  the  provincial  had  become  weary  of  soliciting  a  body  which  had  M 
the  early  glamour  of  omnipotence.     Not  that  there  was  any  tendoicy  to 
restrict  the  power  of  the  committees ;  the  tendency,  on  (he  contrary,  vil 
.to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  independance.     The  committees  of  ibi 
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anything  of  historical  interest  that  is  not  known,  nor  shoold  we  in  1 
pages  become  better  acquainted  with  Bemstorff  himself  were  it  not  1 
the  letters  written  by  the  Count  to  his  mother  printed  in  the  fi 
volume,  and  for  the  extracts  from  the  reminiscences  of  his  wi 
These  reminiscences  satisfy  us  that  Bemstorfif,  though  a  model  hosbai 
was  more  fortunate  in  his  marriage  than  he  deserved.  He  was  looU 
for  and  thought  that  he  had  discovered  '  a  religiously  brought 
young  girl,*  '  still  pliant,  docile,  and  malleable ' — all  the  qnalitiee 
short  of  a  German  Hausfrau,  and  he  found  a  cultivated  lady,  wl 
neglecting  none  of  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  mother,  was  by  her  U 
and  insight  of  great  help  to  him  in  his  diplom«^tic  career,  and  wlu 
reminiscences  show  her  to  have  been  a  shrewd  and  sympathetic  observe 

Although  no  new  light  is  thrown  upon  the  relations  of  Prussia  a 
Austria  in  1848,  we  are  made  to  feel  by  the  extracts  from  his  letters  a 
despatches  how  great  the  difficulties  were  against  which  Bemstorff  h 
to  contend.  It  was  not  his  fault  if  he  was  worsted  in  the  dael  wi 
Schwarzenberg.  The  Austrian  knew  what  he  wanted  and  meant  to  | 
it.  Bemstorff  had  a  master  who  scarcely  knew  what  he  wanted  and  si 
less  by  what  means  to  realise  his  vague  aspirations,  who  at  the  very  tii 
when  his  ambassador  was  complaining  of  what  he  euphemistically  caL' 
'  the  inconsistencies  of  Schwarzenberg*s  verbal  utterances '  proclaimed 
conviction  that '  mistmst  of  Austria  was  all  madness.'  Bemstorff  ^ 
the  worst  opinion  of  the  *  Beichsverweser/  the  Archduke  John.  He  ^ 
capable  but  *  false  through  and  through,'  unscrupulous  in  his  ambitii^i 
secure  the  imperial  crown  of  Germany,  and,  if  possible,  also  that 
Austria.  Schwarzenberg  obtained  the  recall  of  Bemstorff,  no  difSe; 
victory,  since  Frederick  William  disapproved  of  the  attitude  of  I 
representative,  who  was  sent  to  Naples,  where  not  even  his  consemii 
sympathies  nor  the  domestic  virtues  of  the  king  could  blind  him  to  0 
faults  of  the  execrable  government.  The  countess  gives  an  amiuifl 
account  of  the  pains  taken  by  the  queen  to  watch  over  the  innocence 
her  children.  Even  the  heir  apparent,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  was  dreasi 
in  boy's  clothes  and  treated  as  if  still  in  the  nursery.  For  the  toaches  • 
human  interest  in  these  volumes  we  have  generally  to  thank  the  Goimtei 
von  Bemstorff.  It  is  probable  that  most  readers  will  turn  with  hum 
satisfaction  to  her  social  reminiscences  of  England  than  to  what  we  a 
told  about  the  diplomatic  experiences  of  her  husband,  from  which  n 
much  can  be  gleaned  that  is  not  known  from  other  sources.  1 
London,  as  in  Vienna,  Bemstorff,  when  in  1854  he  succeeded  t 
anglophil  Bunsen,  had  to  make  the  best  of  a  policy  with  which  he  c 
not  agree ;  and  his  difficulties  were  enhanced  by  Frederick  William's  lib 
for  extra-official  missions,  such  as  that  of  Count  Usedom  to  Que 
Victoria. 

Bemstorff  took  an  active  part  in  the  negotiations  for  the  restoiati 
of  Napoleon  III  with  the  help  of  Bazaine's  army,  which,  after  the  ter 
of  a  treaty  of  peace  had  been  settled,  was  to  be  released  firom  Metz. 
even  had  an  interview  with  the  empress  at  the  house  in  Albemarle  str 
of  Lord  Cowley,  then  ambassador  in  Paris.  It  would  have  been  interesti 
to  know  what  took  place  at  this  interview,  but  we  are  only  told  that 
Prussian  ambassador  drove  to  it  in  a  cab,  and  that  the  empress,  i 
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Special  monographs  on  Jerasalem  have  appeared  within  the  last  t 
years  from  the  competent  hands  of  Professor  George  Adam  Smith, 
late  Dr.  Merrill,  American  consul  at  Jerasalemi  and  Professor  L. 
Paton,  sometime  director  of  the  American  School  of  Oriental  Study  the 
To  these  names  must  now  be  added  that  of  Colonel  G.  B.  Gender,  wh 
City  of  Jerusalem  (London :  Murray.    1909)  pursues  the  history  of 
Holy  City  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day,  and  provides 
reader  with  a  good  introductory  account  of  the  results  of  the 
and  exploration  of  the  last  few  decades.    The  author's  excellent 
record  in  Palestinian  survey  gives  a  real  value  to  his  opinions  in  thi 
questions  where  his  knowledge  of  the  material  is  derived  from  first- 
sources,  and  undoubtedly  the  chief  interest  of  his  book  lies  in  his 
ment  of  the  numerous  topographical  problems.    Unfortunately,  opin^ 
continues  to  differ,  and  often  seriously,  both  in  the  interpretation  of 
archaeological  data  and  in  the  estimate  of  the  trustworthiness  of  som. 
the  literary  evidence  (e.g.  of  Josephas).    To  a  certain  extent  monogc^p^ 
of  this  kind  are  necessarily  controversial,  and  where  Colonel  Cttxidhr 
disagrees  with  other  specialists  his  arguments  will  be  noted  carefixl/r 
though  their  counter-arguments  will  have  to  be  weighed  too.    In   th^ 
circumstances,  therefore,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  author  now  and  then  adoj)(9 
a  rather  cavalier  tone  towards  rival  theories.     His  reference  to  t&e 
theories  of  '  modem  literary  critics '  (p.  93)  is  hardly  called  for,  see% 
that  he  himself  too  readily  supposes  that '  the  pretended  descriptioo  [of 
Jerusalem]  by  Aristeas  ...  is  well  known  to  be  a  forgery'  (p.  Ill), 
whilst  elsewhere  he  favours  the  theory  that  the  writer  of  David's  \i» 
was  perhaps  the  prophet  Nathan  (p.  50).    In  his  treatment  of  the  hutoy 
the  author  is  often  difficult  to  follow.    Thus,  after  identifying  AmnpM 
(Gen.  xiv.)  with  Hammurabi — he  retains  an  antiquated  transhteritioo 
with  'A — be  places  the  date  of  the  latter  about  2189  B.C.,  though  this  is 
now  known  to  be  about  two  centuries  too  early  (p.  26).    For  soiM 
obscure  reason  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty  of  Egypt  is  placed  rather  eirlMr 
than  usual  (p.  29).    It  is  to  be  regretted,  also,  that  the  author  bis 
incorporated  his  philological  speculations,   based  upon  AccadiiD  tf^ 
Turkish  (pp.  27  f.,  192).    With  considerable  boldness  a  footnote  briop 
down  the  date  of  the  frescoes  and  tablets  of  Enossos  in  Crete  \sf^ 
1500  B.C.  to  about  500  B.C. ;  the  people  of  Eeft  are  styled  PhoenieiiBS^''^ 
the  strength  of  the  late  decree  of  Canopus,  and  their  art  is  said  toli^ 
identical  with   that  of  Phoenicians,  and  finally  it  is  stated  thstA* 
Philistines  '  were  a  Semitic  race  akin  to  the  Babylonians '  (p.  86  I0{-) 
Very  inconclusive,  too,  are  his  arguments  based  upon  the  later  ~    ^ 
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Lettres  de  Nicolas  V  concemant   la  Province  eccUsiastique  de   Tourt 
d*apriis  les  Archives  Vaticanes  (Paris :  Picard,  1908),  M.  TAbb^  Vaucelle 
fihows  that  the  sound  traditions  of  the  ancient  schools  of  St.  Martin  have 
still  some  disciples  among  the  local  clergy.    The  former  work  is  a  solid 
and  well-authenticated  study  of  the  history  of  the  great  church  of 
Bt.   Martin,  whose  two  isolated  towers  still  remind  the  tourist  of  its 
departed  greatness.    First  as  a  monastery,  then  as  a  college  of  secular 
canons,  the  church  that  arose  to  contain  the  shrine  of  the  great  apostle 
of  the  west  had  a  history  well  worthy  of  a  modem  monograph  being 
devoted  to  it,  and  has  found  in  M.  Vaucelle  a  serious,  learned,  and 
conscientious  historian.      Particular   attention  may  be  called  to  the 
studies  of  the  organisation  of  the  chapter,  the  account  of  the  Chdteau-^ 
ncuf  or  new  town  that  grew  up  around  it,  and  to  the  struggles  betweei^;^^^ 
the  canons  and  the  burgesses  which  M.  Vaucelle  gives,  along  witt^^^  **^ 
abundant  topographical  details  and  a  map.    Equally  scholarly  is  th 
author's  second  book,  which  touches  local  history  at  a  later  period  an 
with  a  motive  which  is  both  wider  and  more  limited.     The  letters  g 
Nicholas  V  which  relate  to  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Tours  a- 
summarised  in   French  and  arranged  in  chronological  order  after 
fashion  very  similar  to  that  of  our  Record  Office  Calendars,  though 

some  of  the  details  which  lighten  labour  for  their  consultation  M.  V     ^ 

celle's  plan  is  more  helpful.    Besides  his  text  M.  Vaucelle  adds  a 
introduction,  which  is  in  effect  a  study  of  certain  features  of  the  hisi 
of  the  church  in  Brittany  during  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  V. 
shows  that  the  pragmatic  sanction  did  not  apply  to  Brittany,  but 
the  dukes  and  the  popes  had  an  understanding  as  to  appointments  wl 
avoided  severe  conflicts,  though  there  remained  constant  minor  trou^'ft>Ie8 
as  to  the  filling  up  of  the  nine  Breton  sees,  as  at  various  tiroes  p: 
provision,  ducal  nomination,  and  capitular  election  were  in  conflict 
one  another.     Clearly  it  was  not  so  easy  for  the  duke  as  for  the  En| 
king  to  secure  the  regular  appointment  of  his  nominees  by  papal 
vision.    Both  M.  Vaucelle's  volumes  are  excellently  indexed.    T.  F. 

In   THq  Storming  of  Londo7i  and  the   Thames    Valley   Camfx^ign 
(London  :  Harrison,  s.a.)  Major  P.  T.  Godsal  relies  upon  the  topograpli^  of 
south-east  England,  some  statements  of  Bede  and  others,  and,  above   ail, 
military  considerations,  to  reconstruct  the  story  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  raig^^ 
tion  to  Britain.     His  principal  contention  is  that  after  the  battle  of  Crsj- 
ford  London  was  sacked,  but  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  evidence  latelj 
marshalled  together  by  Mr.  Oomme.    The  author  knows  nothing  of  sncb 
work  as  Mr.  F.  Haverfield's  on  the  condition  of  Britain  in  this  &^ 
(pp.  XV,  44-6),  nor  has  he  any  adequate  comprehension  of  the  position  of 
the  Eoman  Empire  in  the  fifth  century.    He  supposes  the  invaders  to  b*^ 
been  '  actuated  by  one  supreme  idea,  that  now  or  never  they  must  secuie 
a  home  for  themselves  or  submit  to  be  mingled  with  the  subject  races  of 
the  Roman  Empire '  (p.  xx) ;  he  tells  airily  (p.  64)  of  *  what  for  oento-"^^* 
the  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore  .  .  .  had  hitherto  prevented '  the  AdK^ 
Jutes,  and  Saxons  from  doing.    He  pictures  the  Jutes  '  with  the 
of  Britain  in  their  front,  and  the  Soman  Empire  ...  in  their 
He  discounts  the  evidence  for  the  ordinary  view,  that  no  supreme 
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manner,  when  he  speaks  of  the  Assize  of  Arms,  it  is  only  in  Older  that  he 
may  point  out  the  importance  of  that  enactment  in  the  history  of  the 
jury.  H.  W.  C.  D. 

Dom  F.  Cabrol's  little  book,  UAngleterre  chritienne  avant  les  Nor- 
mands  (Paris :    Lecofi&e,  1909),  is  pleasantly  compiled,  and  when  the 
author  has  a  true  statement  to  make  or  a  moral  to  draw  he  peHcHmB 
his  task  with  grace.     But  there  is  no  knowledge  in  the  book,  and  it  con- 
stantly falls  into  the  traps  which  await  the  writer  who  tries  to  narrate 
at  second-hand.    The  history  is  on  a  level  with  the  geography  ;  and  on 
p.  6  the  Cheviots  are  north  of  the  Forth,  while  on  p.  87  Essex  is  south    ^ 
of  the  Thames.    On  p.  167  Candida  Casa  and  Whithem  are  differant  ^ 
places,  as  are  '  Medeshamstedt  *  and  Peterborough  on  p.  220.    A  laige^ 
and    strangely  promiscuous   bibliography  is   supplied,  from  which  th^^ 
Wliitby  Life  of  Gregory  the  Great,  the  Crawford  Charters,  and  th*^^^ 
Victoria  History  of  the  Counties  appear  to  be  absent.  Z. 

M.  Louis  Halphen's  Etudes  sur  V Administration  dt  Rome  au  Moy^  ^ 
Age  (751-1252),  which  form  the  166th  partof  the  BibliotJUque  de 
des  Ha  utes  Etudes  (Paris  :  Champion,  1907),  are  of  chief  value  for  the 
of  officers  with  full  references  to  authorities  which  occupy  half  the  voh 
The  account  of  the  administrative  system  of  Rome  before  and  during 
existence  of  the  commune  is  more  serviceable  for  the  materials 
brings  together  than  for  its  positive  conclusions ;  indeed,  in  some 
raises  mon?  questions  than  it  solves.    The  early  history  of  the  prefc 
the  city  is  no  doubt  obscure ;  but  Giesebrecht  should  not  be  cited  as  hoi 
the  revival  of  the  office  to  bedue  to  Otto  the  Great  (p.  16  n.  4),  for  this 
expressly  attributes  it  to  die  peculiar  position  of  John  XII,  who  as 
could  not  act  in  criminal  judicature  and  therefore  needed  a  dvil  c^< 
assist  him.    Xor  again  should  Gerhoh  of  Reichersberg's  assertion  t^t^^r  ttt 
prefect  receive^l  his  eommission  in  criminal  causes  from  the  Empenw^  be 
treated  t<x>  seriously  i  pp.  25, 26>.  as  indeed  M.  Haljdien  in  the  end  adKsaitK. 
The  £ftc:  that  no  prvtcscriniariiis  is  known  before  661  is  no  prooC     tini 
the  office  did  not  previously  exist  (p.  45> :  it  is  possible  that  XieboSms  I 
attached  to  his  service  a  funettonary  who  had  long  had  charge  of  the  locil 
scrivener>  .M.vJJion^i  ^    But  M.  Halphen  is  quite  right  in  eontrovertiiy 
the  theory  tha:  he  took  the  place  of  the  mmemclator^  though  he  omits    to 
state  thdit  .:'.'%;";o-aJs3:or  is  simply  a  cormpdon  of  the  latter  name,    ^^e 
a^rre^  w::h  him  also  in  bolsiicg  that  the  Roman  commune  of  1143  SUiw^^ 
iCv'Iud^  the  Trasicveie  or  other  outlying  districts  of  the  city  (p.  60),  I^  is 
by  a  sl:p  thjkt  Gerhoh  of  Reiehersbefg  is  assigned  to  the  same  efweh       ^ 
Matthew  Paris  ^.  T>,  n.  6  .    The  chief  fault  of  Mr.  Halphen's  book  is  .^^ 
coiitinual  n^Kiiuoiis :  to  quote  she  same  passsage  at  length  two  or  thr"''^ 
t:m^<  ^^ver.  a5  he  fre^^uently  dcesw  is  wearisome :  and  the  dtatioiis  ::::^    ^ 
the  fL\r:r:o:e(S  xiu^h:  hav«  t^zi  iroassderaUy  simplified.  B.  L  P. 


.(.^^^k.'i  ./'  y.  "-c  .^Loc^oc :  Scctety  tor  Promoting Christiaa  Enowledg^^ 
1;^>>  tortui^  the  seventh  VLv:ic:ie  of  the  Bishop  of  Bristol's  kctuiss  on  th^^ 
eariy  hi$tocy  v>f  :he  Cehx  azwi  Eln^dish  Chuidies.  They  are  alwajr^' 
intecviKUBu:  aad  oftec  ori^ciaaL  eefceially  on  the  side  of  aidiasdcgv, 
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work  of  Mr.  J.  Y.  Lyle,  are  of  the  elaborate  character  we  have  been  aoona* 
tomed  to  in  the  previous  volumes,  and  are  very  carefdlly  compiled.  There  is 
an  occasional  mistake  in  the  identification  of  proper  names,  bat  most  ot! 
them  are  quite  venial.  Ought  not  the  castle  and  prior  of  Ewyas  to  be; 
sought  for  in  the  March  of  Wales  rather  than  in  the  Wiltshire  village  o^ 
Teffont  Evias,  which  derived  its  name  from  its  sometime  owners,  th^ 
lords  of  Ewyas  Harold?  Were  not  the  fifteenth-century  priors  o^ 
Llanthony  located  at  Llanthony  hard  by  Gloucester,  and  not  in  the  wik^ 
abode  of  their  distant  predecessors  in  the  region  not  very  remote  firo^- 
the  vale  of  Ewyas  ?  But  the  only  mistake  of  importance  is  that  whi^ 
indexes  the  abbas  de  Fonte  Neto  of  p.  274  under  the  head  of  *  Wel^^ 
instead  of  under  '  Fontenai.'  The  Norman  monastery  of  Fontenai 
the  mother  house  of  the  alien  cell  of  Brimpsfield,  with  reference 
which  the  entry  is  made.  T.  F. 


The  first  part  of  Signer  Francesco  Guerri's  H  Begistrum 
Gometani  e  il  suo  contenuto  storico  (Cometo-Tarquinia :  Giaod^i 
1908),  which  is  to  head  a  series  of  Fonti  di  Storia  Cometana,  is  a  ver 
introduction  to  a  promised  full  calendar  of  the  volume  in  question, 
cartulary  of  the  corporate  clergy  of  Gometo.  Every  possible  po£ 
historical,  topographical,  genealogical,  or  diplomatic,  is  discussed  j 
wearisome  length,  especially  the  errors  of  one  Dasti,  a  previous  histoim  ^u 
of  Corneto.  Signor  Guerri  cannot  even  quote  from  documents  whieli  ^< 
is  shortly  to  print  in  full  without  registering  all  the  palaeographi 
peculiarities  of  the  original.  The  result  has  its  value,  especially  is 
index  is  good,  although  the  facts  elicited  are  usually  of  purely 
importance,  and  often  absolutely  trivial ;  occasionally,  as  in  the 
cussion  of  the  methods  of  reckoning  the  indiction  and  the  begixuui^^ 
of  the  year  in  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  something  worth  noting 
brought  out.  The  author  has  learned  how  to  do  his  work,  but  not  ho  ^ 
to  suppress  the  details  of  the  working.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  l^ 
comes  to  edit  the  Margarita  of  the  commune  of  Corneto  he  will  \^ 
limited  to  fifty  pages  of  introductory  matter :  the  present  volume  ocmtain^ 
xxij  and  447.  The  work  appears  fairly  accurate  in  detail,  though '^ 
dampnatam  mevwriam  Francischum  de  Vico  (p.  224)  strikes  us 
unusual  Latin.  G.  J. 


The  relations  of  England  and  the  Low  German  states  during  the 
ten  years  of  Edward  Ill's  reign,  the  marriages  between  the  ruling  houser^ 
the  joint  campaigns  in  Scotland,  and  finally  the  elaborate  negotiation^ 
which  led  up  to  the  first  coalitions  of  the  Hundred  Years*  war  are 
forth  in  great  detail  by  Dr.  W.  Stechele  in  his  England-  und  der  Nii 
rhein  bei  Beginn  derEegierung  Konig  Ediuirds  III  (1827-1387),  which 
appeared  in  two  instalments  in  the  Westdeutsche  Zeitschriftfilr  Geschicl 
und  Kunst,  xxvii.  98-161,  441-478.  His  work  is  a  very  careful 
complete  summary  of  the  published  documents  relating  to  his  subji 
and  subsequent  writers  will  probably  have  few  omissions  or  h 
to  lay  to  his  charge.  Though  thorough  and  admirable  in  what  he 
attempted.  Dr.  Stechele  has  not  exhausted  the  subject.  He  has  'au; 
indeed  neglected    M.  Pirenne's  Histoire  de  Bclgtqtte  and  M.  Depr^c's 
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himself  on  21  September  1485,  before  Duke  Philip  at  the  chxueh  of 
St.  Yaast  in  propitiation  for  the  murder  at  Montereao  sixteen  jetn 
before.  Incidentally  these  documents  no  less  than  those  of  the  pieyious 
series  illustrate  in  many  small  ways  the  life,  speech,  and  manners  of  the 
people.  C.  li.  E. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Dennis's  revised  translation  of  Ranke's  History  of  the  Latit 
and  Teutonic  Nations  1494-1614  (London :  Bell,  1909)  deserves  a  hearts 
welcome,  for  the  previous  translation  did  injustice  to  tiie  earliest  worii » 
the  master.  Mr.  Armstrong  has  prefixed  a  charming  introduction,  f 
which  he  describes  Banke's  method  and  with  delicate  oritidsm  gives  ^ 
estimate  of  his  position  as  an  historian.  B.  ^ 

In  the  last  volume  of  the  excellent  'Cambridge  Historical  Seri^ 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Yemon  has  treated  of  Italy  from  1494  to  1790  (Cambrid^ 
University  Press,  1909).  Her  work  comprises  two  unequal  periods,  tli 
which  ended  in  1559,  and  that  which  followed  ;  and  to  the  latter,  wl 
is  less  generally  known  than  any  epoch  of  modem  Italian  history 
that  which  began  with  1870,  she  has  wisely  devoted  the  larger 
her  book.  Considering  the  great  mass  of  facts  involved,  the 
shows  marked  skill,  and  the  three  chapters  of  social  history  are 
larly  interesting.  Moreover,  casual  remarks,  such  as  that  (p.  88)  oo  i 
connexion  between  literature  and  morals,  imply  a  keen  insight  into  t 
Italian  character.  Here  and  there  compression  has  led  to  an  occaaioz; 
inaccuracy.  Thus  (p.  7)  the  Porte  had  not '  seized '  all '  the  Morea  * 
early  as  1494,  nor  were  the  lions  now  in  front  of  the  Venetian  Anam 
originally  '  lions  of  St.  Mark  which  had  been  left  at  Athens  when 
Turks  first  conquered  it.'  None  of  the  four  are  winged,  and  the 
that  which  bears  the  famous  Eunic  inscription,  stood  at  the  mouth  of  '^^ 
Piraeus  centuries  before  the  first  Venetian  occupation  of  Athens.  In 
map  showing  the  possessions  of  Venice  in  the  Levant  in  1540 — it  wo 
have  saved  ambiguity  to  have  said  1541 — Cerigo  should  have 
marked  as  Venetian.  The  spelling  '  Jesii '  (p.  294)  for  the  well-kno 
Gesu  church  is  a  slip.  The  volume  has  four  clear  maps,  but  it  is  a  p^ 
that  one  of  Italy  in  1494  was  not  added.  There  is  a  well-selects 
bibliography,  but  neither  there  nor  in  the  text  is  there  any  allusion 
the  interesting  history  of  San  Marino,  two  important  episodes  of  whi^ 
fall  within  this  period.  W.  Mi. 

The  Life  of  John  Colet,  D.D.^  Dean  of  St.  PauVs,  by  the  Ute  Dr. 
H.  Lupton,  which  was  noticed  in  this  Review  by  Bishop  Creighton  in  18^ 
(iii.  575),  has  been  reissued  in  a  new  edition  in  view  of  the  four-hundred—- 
anniversary  of  Colet*s  foundation  of  St.  Paul's  School  (London : 
1909) ;  but  the  only  changes  made  are  '  some  verbal  corrections  wh 
had  been  noted  by  the  author  in  his  own  copy.'  It  might  have  been 
to  add  some  more  :  e.g.,  the  monastery  of  St.  Anthony  was  not  ^ 
Vienne '  (p.  18),  but  many  miles  distant  from  that  city ;  and  lina^ 
lived  much  longer  than  *  two  years  *  in  Italy  (p.  46).  But,  though  n^^^ 
ing  revision  in  details.  Dr.  Lupton's  remains  the  standard  biograph;^ 
Colet,  and  certainly  deserved  reprinting. 

In  her  work  on  De  Armezorg  te  Leiden  tot  het  Einde  van  de  16* 
(The  Hague :  Nijhoff,  1908)  Miss  Christina  ligtenberg  haseom^led 
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In  his  work  on  De  Nederduitsche  Vluchtelingenkerken  der  16*  Eeuw 
in  Engeluiid  en  Duitschland  en  hunne  Beteekenis  voor  de  Beformatie  in 
de   Nederlajiden  (The  Hague :    Nijhoff,  1909)  Dr.  A.  A.  van  Scbelven 
lays  chief  stress  on  the  theological  aspects  of  the  sabject.     But  the 
history  of  Dutch  Calvinism  is  in  one  respect  unique.     Everywhere  else 
religious  exile  resulted  in  definitely  planting  colonies  from  the  different 
national  societies.    The  Huguenot  refugees  were  lost  to  their  country, 
and  even  the  American  Puritans  founded  a  really  new  England.    The, 
earliest  of  all  protestant  emigrations,  extraordinary  in  extent  as  it 
(Dr.  van  Schelven  on  p.  86  estimates  the  temporary  loss  of  men  for  th^, 
Netherlands  at  half  a  million),  was  nothing  like  a  breach  with  the  country 
it  left.    In  fact,  the  Dutch  form  of  Calvinism,  the  features  of  which  wer* 
worked  out  in  the  churches  of  the  refugees  in  England  and  German] 
returned  to  rule  their  native  country  directly  after  the  overthrow 
foreign  domination.    What  Dr.  van  Schelven  calls  a  dependence  of 
church  upon  the  state  (p.  811)  was  in  most  cases  actually  an  ascendeni 
of  the  former  over  the  latter.    On  the  whole,  the  author's  views 
unconsciously  to  favour  the  side  of  orthodox  Calvinism  as  it  still  exit 
in  Holland,   e.g.,  when  he  tries  to  minimise  the  Lutheran  and 
Calvinist  currents  in  the  theology  of  the  vluchtelingetikerken^  on  wl 
emphasis  has  been  justly  laid  by  Fruin  and  Gooszen,  the  Dutch  editoi 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism  (pp.  126,  820-27).    In  accordance  with 
division  into  '  classes '  of  the  vlttchtelingefikerken  adopted  by  the 
of  Emden  of  1571,  separate  historical  treatment  is  given  to  the  Du. 
churches  in  East  Friesland,  England,  the  Palatinate  (and  Frankfort), 
on  the  Lower  Bhine.    For  the  German  churches  Dr.  van  Schelven 
made  extensive  use  of  unprinted  documents  preserved  in  the  ecclesiasi 
and  municipal  archives  chiefly  of  Emden  and  Frankfort.    For  Engl— 
he  has  used  the  first  part,  in  three  great  volumes,  of  Hessels*  Eccler- 
Lcnulino-Batavac  Archivum,    Among  the  German  churches  the  im] 
ance  of  those  on  the  Bhine  and  the  Main,  where  Lutheranism  was 
prevalent  creed  of  protestants,  was  far  surpassed  by  that  of  the  congc^^^- 
tion  of  Emden,  whose  theological  teaching  and  thought,  as  that  of  the      .fint 
refugee  church,  a  foundation  of  the  famous  Johannes  a  Lasco,  contisc2  ued 
to  be  of  considerable  influence  throughout  Dutch  protestantism.  In 

England  the  refugees  met  perhaps  with  the  best  reception,  specially*  on 
the  part  of  the  government.  Their  churches  spread  widely  in  the  bo  ^LJth 
and  east  and  finally  outnumbered  those  of  the  continent.  Edward  ^'I, 
with  as  much  or  even  greater  readiness  than  afterwards  the  Eletr  tor 
Palatine  Frederick  III  at  Frankenthal,  welcomed  the  religious  exam^f^}^  \ 

of  the  foreigners  for  the  development  of  the  national  church,  wh    M^^  1 

Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  appear  to  have  been  principally  moved  E        r^ 
the  economic  usefulness  of  the  immigration.    It  is  not  at  all  improbab^^  *  ^ 
that  the  working-power  and  skill  of  the  Dutch  weavers  and  other  artiaar^'^^, 
exercised  a  greater  infiuence  on  the  promotion  of  English  civilisation  an<^    . 
industry  than  their  religious  life  on  that  of  the  English  church.     C.  B.         '^  * 

Those  who  enjoy  the  belittling  of  great  men  will  find  pleasure,  if  nor^^      ..»g 
profit,  in  M.  Charles  Merki's  indiscriminate  depreciation  of  Coligny*;  ^  '^^^^ 
character  and  career   {UAmiral  de  Coligny ;  La  Maison  de  Chaidlor^:^^ 
^<  la  Bdvolte  Protestante,  1519-1672.    Paris :  Plon,  1909).  E.  A. 


■■  * 
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the  result  being  that  a  large  number  of  these  eastern  Gaals 

a  chief  Ariovistus  (very  probably  of  Getic  race)  invaded  Alsace  an 

the  Bhenish  Palatinate. 

According  to  the  usual  theory,  which  I  followed,'  the  countr; 
between  the  Yosges  and  '  the  Great  River '  had  been  divided 
Caesar's  time  among  three  Celtic  German  tribes  from  the  other  dd 
the  Tribocii  Nemetes,  and  Yangiones,  who  occupied  the  whole  atre 
of  Alsace  from  Switzerland  to  the  Moselle.    I  am  not  now  qui 
sure  whether,  in  regard  to  two  of  the  tribes  in  question,  their  occa 
tion  of  this  part  of  Gaul  may  not  have  been  somewhat  later  th 
Caesar's  Gaulish  war.     It  is  clear  that  all  three  tribes  invaded 
with  Ariovistus,  but  it  may  be  that  only  one  of  them  remait^ 
west  of  the  Bhine  on  his  discomfiture  and  that  the  other  two,  fo.^__ 
while  at  least,  settled  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  between    ^^  ^ 
Main  and  the  Helvetii.    It  is  at  all  events  remarkable  that  Caesar        •  ^ 
book  iv.  10  of  his  Commentaries^  dealing  with  the  state  of  thir^ra 
three  years  later  than  the  campaign  of  Ariovistus  and  deaeTibm^:Dg 
the  course  of  the  upper  Bhine,  says  that  it  flowed  for  a  long  s^ 
through  the  country  {per fines)  of  the  Nantuates,  Helvetii,  Seqiuu 
Mediomatrici,  Triboci,  and  Treveri.     This  in  fact  enumerates 
successive  tribes  on  the  western  side  of  the  Bhine,  and  it  will        ^ 
noted  that  neither  the  Yangiones  nor  the  Nemetes  are  mention^^^* 
Again    in    vi.    25    Caesar,    speaking    two    years    later   of  ta^"® 
Hercynian  Forest,  says  that  it  stretched  from  the  borders  of  t  -^"® 
Helvetii,  the  Nemetes,  and  the  Bauraci,  and  continued  along  t->-^"® 
Danube  to  the  country  of  the  Daci  and  the  Anartes,  implying  th-^*^ 
the  Nemetes  were  then  living  east  of  the  Bhine.     Stiabo,  wC  ^**^^ 
apparently  had  these  passages  of    Caesar  before  him,  entire^^^J 
ignores  the  same   two  tribes  in  his  account  of  QaxjI  and  sa^**-^^?^ 
definitely  that    after    the    Mediomatrici    and    the    Triboci    t 
Treveri  inhabited  along  the  Bhine,  leaving  thus  no  room  for  t 
two  tribes  in  question.'     It  would  seem  therefore  that  at  tl^^*'^ 
time  the  two  tribes  were  still  living  to  the  east  of  the  Bhine  li   ^^^" 
not  to  the  west  of  it. 

The  next  notice  we  have  of  these  tribes  is  a  vague  one.    Lu 
in  his  Pharsalia,  i.  419,  420,  describing  the  troops  that  gathe::: 
under  the  banner  of  Caesar  in  his  war  against  Pompey,  says  in 

rhetorical  way : 

Tunc  rura  Nemaun 
Qui  tenet  et  ripas  Aturi ; 
where  Nemausi  has  been  reasonably  treated  as  a  comiptio^cn  o( 
Nemetes.    A  few  lines  later  he  says  : 

Optima  gens  flexis  in  gyrom  Sequana  frenis 
Et  docilis  rector  rostrati  Belga  oovini.   .  . 
Et  qui  te  laxis  imitantar,  Barmata,  brads 
Yangiones. 
*  AnU,  vol.  xxiii.  628  ff.  *  Chogr.  It.  8. 4. 
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and  not  very  long  after  Caesar's  time,  succeeded  in  thrusting 
the  tribes  which  previously  occupied  the  country  east  of 
lower  Rhine,  and  which  I  claim  to  have  been  Gauls  in  blood. 
first  of  these  tribes  to  attract  our  notice  is  that  of  the  Ubii,  the  li 
of  whose  country  in  Caesar's  time  it  is  not  possible  to  fix  accura 
Caesar  describes  them  as  bordering  on  the  Rhine  opposite  U 
Treveri.  It  is  probable  that  they  extended  southwards  as  far  a 
Main.  On  the  north  we  are  expressly  told  that  they  bordere 
the  Sugambri,  while  it  is  pretty  certain  that  they  had  the  Sue^ 
their  eastern  neighbours.  Caesar  in  defining  the  country  o 
Suevi  in  fact  places  them  next  to  the  Ubii :  ad  alteram  pc 
succedunt  Ubiu^ 

There  has  been  much  dispute  about  the  extension  of  the 
northwards,  where,  as  we  know,  they  were  bounded  by  the  Sugai 
The  only  hint  which  has  been  supposed  to  point  at  their  com 
frontier  is  to  be  found  in  what  Caesar  says  about  the  pos 
of  the  two  bridges  which  he  made  across  the  Rhine.  In  re 
to  the  second  bridge  he  says,  pauUum  supra  eum  loeum^  quo 
exercitam  transdtuceratf  facere  pontem  instituit.^  This  mak< 
plain  that  the  two  bridges  were  near  each  other.  In  regard  t( 
first  bridge  he  tells  us  that,  when  ic  was  completed,  having 
a  guard  at  either  end  he  advanced  (contendit)  into  the  coonta 
the  Sugambri.  It  was  after  he  had  wasted  the  country  ol 
Sugambri  that  he  entered  that  of  the  Ubii,  and  the  very  sk 
inference  is  that  this  first  bridge  had  its  eastern  end  in  the  cou 
of  the  Sugambri.  The  second  bridge,  on  the  other  hand,  w 
was  planted  '  a  little  higher  up  the  river,'  had  one  of  its  ends  in 
country  of  the  Treveri  {in  Treveris  ad  pontem  praesidio  relicto). 
would  follow  from  the  subsequent  narrative  that  the  other  en 
this  bridge  was  in  the  country  of  the  Ubii.  This  is  Mr.  Holmes'  v 
He  says,  'It  is  clear  then  that,  when  he  was  about  to  set  fool 
the  bridge,  .  .  he  [i.e.  Caesar]  was  standing  upon  Ubian  territor 
Those  who  have  wondered  why  he  should  have  bmlt  two  brie 
near  each  other  forget  that  the  one  had  a  hostile  and  the  ol 
a  friendly  people  at  its  further  end.  In  another  passage  Caesar  t 
us  that  when  the  Sugambri  crossed  the  Rhine  in  58  b.c.  they 
so  thirty  niUibus  passuum  infra  eum  locum,  vbi  pons  erat  per/ecth 
It  is  plain  therefore  that  the  frontier  of  the  two  tribes  was  not 
from  the  two  bridges. 

The  position  of  the  bridges  has  been  discussed  by  a  Gere 
engineer  officer,  A.  von  Cohausen,^^  with  considerable  skill.  He 
shown  that  all  the  way  from  the  Nahe  to  the  Seven  Mountains 
Rhine  valley  is  bounded  by  high,  rugged  banks,  which  in  early  ti 
were  hardly  to  be  traversed  by  any  but  fisherfolk  and  hunters ; 

•  iv.  8.  •  vi.  9.  »•  Op.  dL  p.  697. 

"  yL  85.  *'  Caesar's  Rh^mbfUchsn,  pp.  7-11. 
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for  Sicambri,  which  has  a  strong  probability.     The  Franks,  who 
revived  the  name,  certainly  used  this  form.   As  however  the  form 
Sugambri  has  become  so  general,  I  shall  continue  to  use  it.     The 
name  is  clearly  compounded  of  two  factors,  su  or  $i  and  ctnnbri  or 
gambrL    In  regard  to  su^  it  is  a  common  prefix  in  Eeltic  names : 
e.g.  Sucarius,  Suagirus,  Suanetes,  Sucellas.     Cambri  or  gambri 
seems  to  be  unmistakably  connected  with  the  Celtic  Cambri  and 
Cumbri,  and  with  what  I  also  believe  to  have  been  a  Eeltic  people, 
namely,  the  Cinibri.    The  only  personal  names  we  can  directly 
connect  with  the  Sugambri  are  Melo,  their  chief  (who,  according  to 
Strabo  and  the  Ancyran  inscription,  submitted  to  Augustas),  and 
his  brothers  Deoderix  and  Baetorix.    I  can  suggest  no  reasonable 
etymology  for  Melo  or  Melon.      The  other  two  names  end  in  -rtx, 
which  is  a  common  termination  of  Gaulish  chiefs*  names,  and 
one  of  the  two  has  an  almost  exact  equivalent  in  Biturix,  a 
recorded  Gaulish  chiefs  name,  while  the  other  seems  connected 
with  teuto  as  in  Teutomagas,  Teutobodiaci,  Teutates,  and  especially 
Teutiorix,  all  Gaulish  names.     Teuto  has  its  equivalent  in  tuath^ 
Irish  for  '  people.'    It  would  seem  therefore  that  what  philological 
evidence  we  possess  goes  to  making  the  Sucambri  or  Sugambri 
Gauls.    The  principal  reason  for  making  them  a  Teutonic  people 
has  been  the  fact  that  in  later  times  the  Franks,  who  endeavoured 
to  appropriate  the  glorious  traditions  of  the  race  in  its  struggle 
against  Home,  appropriated  its  name  also ;  but  the  best  authorities 
are  now  agreed  that  there  was  no  direct  connexion  between  the 
older  Sugambri  or  Sucambri  of  Caesar  and  the  Sicambri  of  the 
historians  and  poets  of  the  Franks.  As  Latham  long  ago  remarl 
'  In  all  the  cases  where  they  so  use  the  name  the  term  is  a  titul 
archaism,  no  nation  then  being  called  Sicambrian.'  ^'     Miillenho^^ 
holds  that  the  view  urged  by  Waitz  that  the  Sicambri  are  to 
equated  with  the  Salian  Franks  beruht  achlechterdings  auf  ^'-— ^^^;. 
mangelhqften  und  faUchen  Auffassung  der  Oeschichte  des  VMces 
des   Namens  der  Sugamhem,^      So    too,   Bremer   says.   Die   al 
sugambrische  Civitas  ist  vernichtet^  wenn  auch  die  Franken  not^ 
nach    Jahrhunderten    in     poetischer    Sprache    Sicambri    genan 
werden.^^ 

Caesar  tells  us  of  the  Sugambri  that  they  lived  on  (he 
proximi  Rheno.     Their  southern  neighbours  were  the  Ubii  and,         gg 

we  shall  see  later,  they  extended  northwards  to  the  Lippe  (doubt! ^ea 

a  Eeltic  name  connected  with  the  Irish  Liffey),  while  on  the  tim  unt 
they  were  bounded  by  the  Cherusci.®^  They  are  first  mentio^cied 
by  Caesar  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Commentariea  (ch.  16), 

^*  Taoitas,  Oennania,  Epilogomena,  ii. 

"  Deutsche  AUerthumskunde,  iv.  608.  •*  Qp.  et^.  p.  160. 

*■  GassiuB  Dio,  liv.  88. 
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ishioQ  and  suffered  heavy  loss,  and  afterwards  kept  ap  their 
pursuit  at  a  distance.  This  story  suggests  that  if  we  had  more 
details  the  campaign  would  prove  to  have  involved  greater  loss  to 
the  Bomans  than  is  actually  related.  The  epitomator  of  Livy 
gives  us  no  fresh  details  nor  does  he  mention  the  Sugambri, 
who  were  the  chief  actors  on  the  German  side,  at  alL  Floras/* 
who  seems  to  have  mixed  up  these  misfortunes  with  those  of 
Lollius,  has  a  fantastic  story  which,  whatever  its  basis,  is  clearly 
an  echo  of  the  campaign  of  Drusus  just  described.  He  says  that 
the  enemy  were  so  sure  of  winning  that  they  divided  the  booty 
by  agreement  before  the  battle:  the  Gherusci  were  to  take  the 
horses,  the  Suevi  the  gold  and  silver,  and  the  Sugambri  the 
captives ;  but  matters  having  gone  the  other  way,  Drasos  divided 
and  sold  the  horses,  cattle,  torques,  and  prisoners. 

Dio  tells  us  how  on  his  return  Drusus  planted  a  fortress  at  the 
junction  of  the  Lupia  or  Lippe  and  the  Aliso,  apparently  at  Elsen- 
Neuhaus  north-west  of  Paderborn  at  the  outfall  of  the  Aliso ;  and 
another  in  the  country  of  the  Ghatti,  which  Watterich  identifies 
with  Castel  opposite  Mainz.^^    Florus  says  that  to  protect  the  Bhine 
Drusus  built  fifty  fortresses.    The  next  year,  10  b.o.,  the  Chatti, 
weakened  by  the  attacks  of  Drusus,  who  had  also  partially  sabdu 
them,  abandoned  the  lands  which  the  Bomans  had  given  them 
settle  in  and  joined  the  Sugambri.    In  the  year  9  B.C.  he  ha^ 
another  campaign  in  Germany  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  but  on  his  returr--- 
towards  the  Bhine  he  fell  from  his  horse,  his  leg  was  broken, 
he  died  thirteen  days  after.    He  was  given  a  stately  funeral 
buried  in  the  tomb  of  Augustus.    His  place  on  the  Bhine  wi 
taken  by  his  brother  Tiberius — like  himself,  a  soldier  of  great 

This  famous  war  of  Drusus  against  what  was  probably 
most  indomitable  of  all  the  German  tribes  gave  ample  scope  to 
poets.     Thus  in  the  so-caUed  Epicedion  Drusif  whose  claim  to 
a  genuine  ancient  document  seems  to  have  been  established 
Hiibner,  we  read,  verse  17, 

ille  genus  Suevos  acre  indomitosque  Sicambros 
contudit ; 

and  again,  verse  311, 

Nee  tibi  [Livia]  deletes  poterit  narrare  Sicambros, 
ensibus  et  Suevos  terga  dedisse  suis.^^ 

So  too  Horace,  Od.  iv.  14, 

Te  caede  gaudentis  Sioambri 
Compositis  venerantur  armis ; 

and  Propertius,  v.  6.  7, 

Paludosos  memoret  servire  Sicambros ; 

"  ii.  80.  ^*  Watterich,  op,  cit,  pp.  67,  58, 161. 

*'  Poetae  Latini  Minores  (ed.  Baehrens),  i.  104, 116. 
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the  lower  Bhine  and  the  Elbe.  The  valleys  of  the  Ems  and  Weser 
were  occupied  by  other  tribes,  and  we  have  no  evidence  of  any  kind 
that  would  justify  us  in  bringing  them  thence.  Again,  south  of  the 
liippe  and  along  the  Bhine  lived  the  Sugambri  behind  whom  inland 
were  the  Cherusci,  and  not  the  Suevi ;  and  we  are  expressly  told  by 
Caesar  that  it  was  the  Suevi  who  drove  the  tribes  we  are  discussing 
from  their  homes.  The  Suevi,  so  far  as  we  have  any  evidence,  then 
lived  south  of  the  Gherusci  and  east  of  the  Ubii,  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  most  likely  homeland  of  the  Tenchteri  and  Usipetes  was 
in  this  very  land  whence  the  Suevi  apparently  had  ejected  them 
and  which  they  had  then  appropriated.  I  would  tentatively  suggest 
therefore  that  the  region  whence  the  two  tribes  in  question  migrated 
was  Thuringia  and  its  borders,  basing  my  opinion  on  the  fact  that 
the  name  Tenchteri  should  be  equated  with  Turingi  or  Tnngri,  and 
that  it  was  only  when  thus  occupied  by  the  Suevi  that  Thuringia 
became  a  Teutonic  land.  Indeed,  that  Thuringia  and  Franconia 
were  old  Keltic  lands  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Bremer  says 
that  Eisenach  is  certainly  a  Keltic  place-name,  and  the  same 
must  be  said  of  the  Leina  near  Gotha  and  of  the  Finne  (Keltic 
penna,  '  head ')  south  of  the  lower  Unstrut.  He  hence  concludes 
Hiemach  ware  auch  Thuringen  westlich  der  Scuxle  (iUkeltiicher^ 
Boden  .  .  .  Ich  halte  es  filr  wahrscheirUich  doss  in  Thuringen 
anderer  keltischer  Stamm  gewohnt  hat^^ 

When  the  Menapii  recrossed  the  Bhine,  they  were  i 
that  their  enemies  had  returned,  and  were  attacked  by  the  latte 
who  killed  them  and  seized  their  boats ;  and  before  the  remaind 
of  their  countrymen,  who  were  living  quietly  at  home  west 
the  river  were  aware,  they  crossed  the  river  and  occupied  all  th 
houses,  where  they  spent  the  rest  of   the  winter.      Accordimrzixtg 
to  Caesar,  the  invaders  numbered  480,000  souls,  a  statemc^^acDl 
about  which  I  shall  have  more  to  say  presently.    What  is  mr      ^y^ 
important  to  remember  is  that  they  did  not  consist  of  a  predatc=z^iry 
army  engaged  in  making  a  plundering  expedition,  but  as  in  the 
of  the  Helvetians  of  a  whole  people  who  had  abandoned  their  conm. 
under  pressure  from  hostile  tribes  further  east  and  were  seek^ing 
new  homes  in  which  to  settle  :  Cum  omnibus  suis,  says  Caesar,  d^^'^^io 
excesserant  Rhenumque  tranaieranO^'^    It  was  in  fact  a  ease  of     ^lie 
displacement  of  one  race  by  another  in  Central  Germany,  and,  Sks  I 
hold,  the  substitution  of  a  Teutonic  race  for  a  Keltic  one  in  'febat 
district.    Caesar  tells  us  that  the  Tenchteri  and  Usipetes  croo^^d 
the  Bhine  not  far  from  the  sea  where  the  Bhine  flows  into  it  C*^"* 

'***  op.  cit.  pp.  41,  44.  In  the  succeeding  note  he  finds  a  Keltic  etjmology  to/r-  tht 
name  Thuringen,  and  associates  it  with  the  Keltic  name  Turonet,  which  gmT^  iti 
name  to  Tours,  the  Teurisci  of  North  Hungary,  and  the  name  of  Tnpi»xttiftas  ^^wn 
by  Ptolemy. 

'•*  iv.  14. 
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to  his  cavalry,  \c-ho  were  in  advance,  not  to  attack  until  they  had 

had  an  opportanity  of  consalting  the  Ubii  as  to  whether  they  coald 

accommodate  them  in  their  country,  and  if  their  senate  and  chief 

would  guarantee  the  promise  by  their  oaths,  for  which  purpose 

they  asked  for  a  three  days'  respite.    Caesar  tells  as  he  deemed  this 

a  ruse  to  secure  time  for  the  return  of  the  cavalry  from  the  Ambi- 

variti ;  he  nevertheless  promised  not  to  advance  his  men  more  than 

four  miles  that  day  —this  being  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  water. 

He  bade  them  return  the  following  day  with  a  more  promising  answer. 

and  meanwhile  sent  word  to  his  cavalry  not  to  provoke  a  fight,  and 

if  attacked  themselves,  to  stand  on  the  defensive  until  the  legions 

arrived.    Meanwhile,  his  cavalry,  5000  in  number,  was  advancing 

leisurely  when  it  was  suddenly  attacked  by  800  of  the  enemy*s 

horsemen,  the  rest  not  having  yet  returned  from  their  foraging 

expedition.     A  panic  ensued  among  the  Roman  cavalry — who  were    -^\^'" 

no  doubt  Gauls — whereupon  the  Germans  dismounted,  and  after  -r^  ^/ 

they  had  hamstrimg  a  number  of  the  horses  and  killed  their  riders^  .^  ^^ 

the  rest  ded  and  did  not  halt  till  in  sight  of  the  legions.  The  Roman&r  «:-,    ' 

o  o  "*— « .ns 

lost  74  men  in  the  struggle,  including  the  Aquitanian  Piso,  a  persoEg-^-i^jQp 
of  high  family  and  courage,  whose  ancestor  had  exerdsed  sovereigr^ygbjgp 
authority  in  his  country  and  been  styled '  friend '  by  the  senate.  Hg^g^^ypu 
brother,  who  tried  to  save  him,  was  also  killed.  Caesar  deemed  it  nry  ^-y  on- 
safe  to  delay,  knowing  well  how  fickle  the  Gauls  were  and  howeasiff^^^Iv 
they  would  desert  him  in  a  time  of  misfortune,  nor  did  he  wish  ttf  ^  th'^ 
invaders  to  have  time  to  recall  their  foraging  cavalry.  Acoordingr^^  -cglr 
the  following  day.  when  their  chiefs  came  to  his  camp  in  larg^^  "snier 
ntmibers  to  excuse  the  attack.  Caesar  ordered  their  arrest.  K~  g^ 
then  advanced ;  the  enemy  were  only  eight  miles  away.  Taken  ^m-^  5^ 
surprise  and  deprived  of  their  principal  chiefs,  they  made  onlj^  XUy  a 

slight  defence  struggling  among  their  carts  and  baggage.    Mffi fccmi 

while  the  women   and  children  ded  and   were  pursued    by  "  the 

cruel  Gaulish  cavalry  in  the  Soman  service.     The  defenders  of         'the 
camp,  hearing  the  cries  of  the  fugitives  behind  them,  threw  dcz>    aim 
their  arms  and  abandoning  their  military  standards  themselves        ^Sed 
from  the  camp.     When  they  arrived  at  the  confluence  of  the  3i^E-Jw 
and  Waal,  thev  were  either  massacred  or  drowned  in  the  river  as  I^BUer        j 
tried  to  cross  over.     There  was  no  battle,  it  was  a  mere  alaugh —  ter; 
not  a  single  Roman  was  killed  and  onlv  a  few  were  wounded.  Ciu   ^war        ; ' 
tells  us  that  after  the  battle  he  offered  to  release  the  chiefs  wh(^  bsd        :  1 
trusted  themselves  in  his  camp  and  whom  he  had  arrested,      Iwf, 
fearing  the  vengeance  of  the  Gauls,  they  preferred,  he  says,  to  reEXsain 
wi:h  him.     He  gave  them  their  liberty. 

Much  was  said  by  Caesar's  critics  at  Rome,  and  especriAllv 
by  Cdto.  and  much  has  been  since  written  about  the  moral  side 
of  Caesar's  methods  in  his  Gaulish  wars,  and  it  requires  l^is 
well-known  dexterity  in  presenting  his  case  to  justify  it  aozz^e- 
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ment    containing   an.  account  of    the  Boman  proTmcee,^'^  was 
apparently  compiled  aboat  a.d.  297  and  copied  hj  some  Italian 
editor  at   the  beginning  of  the   fourth   century.    In  describing 
the  tribes  of  the  Lower  Rhine  we  read  in  the  mannscript,  which  is 
very  corrupt  :  Usiphorum  tuuainum  victrensium  novarii  auttariorum. 
The  first  two  names  are  those  of  the  Usipi  and  the  Tnbantes, 
who    were    clearly    in    close    neighbourhood.      The    district   of 
Twenthe  still  recalls  the  name  of  the  Tubantes,  while,  as   was 
pointed  out  by  Watterich,  the  name  Wespe  still  survives  on  the 
right  of  the  Yssel  near  Baalte,  and   Wesepe  left  of  the  Ysseli^ 
near  ZwoUe.^^     Victrensium  has  been  accepted  by  Mommsen  an^^ 
Miillenhoff  as  a  corruption  of  Tenchteri.     Watterich  asserts  tb 
the  place-name  Dingden,  two  miles  north  of  WeseU  is  the  sole  rel^ 
of  their  name  there. ^" 

The  history  of  the  tribes  mentioned  by  Caesar  who  occupi^.  ^ 
the  larger  part  of  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rhine  from  the  ^*  ^i-^j 
downwards  in  his  time,  and  were  all  known  as  Germans,  but  w^i^  .^^^ 
all,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  of  Graulish  race  and  speech,  is  complica^  _^^^j 
and  much  intertwined ;  but  it  is  important  to  disentangle  it  if      -^^^ 
are  to  understand  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  ancient  e 
graphy  and  history — namely  the  substitution  of  the  Teutonic 
for  the  Gauls  in  Central  Europe.    The  Rhine  itself  has  often 
claimed  as  the  great  Teutonic  river.    When  Caesar  wrote,  it         ^f^^ 
still  bordered  on  either  bank  by  Gauls  ;  and  its  name  and  the  nm  ^mm 
I  believe,  of  almost  every  tributary  from  its  source  to  its  ii^^oott 
still  bears  witness  to  the  fact. 

Hekby  H.  Howoi^r-^ 

'*^  Published  by  Mommsen  in   the  Sitrungsberichte  of  the  Berlin  Aead^n^  ^ 
1862.  pp.  492-493.  510-531. 

•"  Op.  cit.  p.  144.  ««•  Ibid,  145. 
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8.  Too  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  argament  from 
silence. 

The  second  conclusion  is  the  only  new  contribution  to  the  subject, 
but  in  any  case,  as  I  have  sought  to  show  in  the  rest  of  the  argu- 
ment, there  is  no  decisive  evidence  against  John's  condemnation. 

I. 

Within  thirty  or  forty  years  of  his  death  that  great  southeme 
Eichard  the  Lion  Heart  had  become  a  peculiarly  English    herc^^ 
of  English  romance— romance  full  of  confused  reminiscences  an^ 
picturesque  nonsense,  which  in  its  amplified  anti-French  form  wi 
used  by  Shakespeare;  and  the  notorious  John  suffered  by  co 
parison  in  popular  history.^    Most  of  the  popular  version  of  Jo 
misdeeds  may  be  put  on  one  side  ;  but  the  more  critical  narrative 
Holinshed  is  a  suggestive  starting-point  for  a  study  of  the  medie 
tradition.     Holinshed  gives  his  authorities.    The  story  of  Arthi^^,^*^ 
interview  with  Hubert  is  based  on  a  contemporary  Essex  chronfiL^i^ 
of  Coggeshall.    Holinshed  repeats  the  three  or  four  mmonrs  m^^^ 
current  by  Matthew  Paris  in  his  Historia  Anglorum,  ii  95,  felia^ 
Arthur  died  of  grief,  or  was  drowned  in  trying  to  escape  from    the 
town  of  Bouen,  or  was  killed  by  his  uncle.     The  most  authemfc 
version  of  Arthur's  death  is  unknown  to  Holinshed,  and  therefore 
to  Shakespeare.      Hence  in  the  famous  play,  the  Hubert  scene 
naturally  becomes  the  central  theme. 

There  was  a  Breton  tradition  also,  which  was  familiar  in  the 
fifteenth  century  and  was  worked  into  the  narrative  of  the  learned 
Breton  historians  of  the  seventeenth  century.*    According  to  ttti* 
version  the  barons   and  bishops  of   Brittany  assembled  in  gre^^ 
numbers  and  charged  John  with  the  murder  fifteen  days  after    ^^ 
was  committed.     On  the  strength  of  this  charge  King  Philip 
France  condemned  the  EngUsh  king  to  lose  all  his  possessions, 
far  as  this  story  is  true,  it  can  be  traced,  as  M.  B^mont  pointed  oi^ —  ^ 
to  the  events  described  by  the  Essex  chronicler,  Balph,  abbot 
Coggeshall,  to  whom  I  have  referred. 

King  John  captured  Arthur  at  the  castle  of  Mirabel  on  1  Au^      _ 
1202.    Arthur  was  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age — ^near^^^ 
a  man  in  those  days — and  had  been  invested  by  Philip  with  all  ^ic:^^^ 
Angevin  lands  outside  Normandy.    At  the  time  of  his  capture  ^^^* 
was  besieging  his  grandmother  with  some  display  of  insolence.    ^^^^ 
was  taken  to  Falaise  and  imprisoned  in  the  tower.     John  is  said 
have  promised  that  if,  with  the  aid  of  William  des  Roches,  the  m< 
powerful  baron  and  official  in  Maine  and  Anjou,  he  succeeded 

'  See  G.  Paris  in  Romania^  xxvi.  357, 387.    Compare  Bishop  Bale's  long  since 
gotten  play  aboat  King  John,  which  Shakespearo  is  said  to  h*^  used. 

'  See  B^ont,  i2etme  Hiitoriqw,  xxxU.  (1886),  290-800;  Slabbt,  Introdueta 
Walter  of  Ck>ventry,  ii.  p.  xxxii. 
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>ntrovLi\s^  Li.,  .  ......  .  ^I'L-fd:  ased  two  diflferent  sources  ;  1 

i  must  iiuL.. _-=iii»^  :efore  us  we  need  onlv  see 

hiirtn\^  iM   1 ,  .    .-:ini  -rith  the  addition  of  a  few  vi 

)()ld  lie  i:.  a.^.  -      .  .         ue  chaplain  Anselm  to  the  abbot 

and  nut  up  .  ..:    -lory  in   the   Margam   annals   ca 

coiiduii..:  .   -         .J.:}  '^eat  value.      It  is  just  a  8t< 

viiw  In  ..:    ..  _   .H   .-'eiy  when  we  accept  the  Coggesb 

ret'uLi.u.  '•      .  udemnation.      But  might  it  not  hi 

prr.Mi.  _-  ..   Liil».>?     In  making  this  suggestion 

i;   ir^  vi.  r^i\k*  :hat  there  is  not  a  single  reference 

1  iiM" .'    .  _.c.     -iii  invasion  is  ignored ;  we  are  told  sim 

jt!";4u:  .  .    iTiii'v  succeeded  him  and  was  crowned  bv 

• 

:i  •   i  -!•?  ^   uerefore  no  evidence  at  all  for  this  viei 

«  --.-J.   ..:   :>ply  (o  the  third  objection  against  \ 

.^^  J*  .::ai  :he  abbey  of  Margam  was  too  obscure 

..  .^        ::*L  a:*  Coggeshall  was  in  a  land  of  royal  for< 

..    ^..idou,  just  as  St.  Albans  was  on  one  of  tl 

.  i.xtiiu  aad  special  advantages  for  hearing  stran 

L-.ua  .'[  Wales  speaks  of  its  importance,  its  hos| 

--«.ii.  vinru  scarcitv  of  corn  made  connexion  usef 

'..  .  :tfU  ive  :urn  to  the  Margam  records  we  find 

-<  x.i^acu  v.'ommunity,  but  a  powerful  house,  favoo 

•v: ci.:ii»;tiy  i\v  great  neighbours  who  were  some  of 

liTmiaud  and  the  Marches,*'*  an  abbey  whie) 
.1    -  !T-.:tand  to  Ireland,  and  was  twice  visifte 
.-*^..        dt  nie  time  under  the  king's  special  p 
.    .     .  ..>;    IS  much  as   his   peculiar  foundatio? 
..-He       l-^riiuliru."     The  delightful  studies  of  M. 
-    ..  t-    :ie  information  and  inriui-nce  of  a  mo' 
u.^'.-i  uivn  its  general  p-.'sitiou  as  upon  t 
:po:i  what   friends  the  abbot  had. 
.    .     i  I-    .-.L  :sola>.  d  and  ob-^cure  houst-  of  Saint-C 
.     ..  .L.d  :he  hisiory  oi  a  great  epic  cycle,  t 
..^7.ii:>  .11  : heir  way  lo  Conii'OStella.-'    C 
...i...      .o.ild  !i:ake  a  chror.i^ilc  oi  the  mostm 
'.  ^r    I  vrrv  va  111  a  Me   auib.TiTv.      The 
,.-..:  .i-a.  ir.orr  al-. :::  Lior-ird's  cap- 
.   c  s.  ;  eoause  Anst-iv..  :hv  king's  cha; 
.-  -.o'  and  hear.:  :>'^»n/    Now  if 
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the  disappearance  of  Arthur,  of  which  he  must  haTe  heard.    It  is 
certain  that  Arthur  disappeared,  yet  there  is  no  allusion  to  him ; 
surely  then  it  is  rather  illogical  to  say  that  John  was  not  tried  for 
the  death  of  Arthur,  because  the  pope  does  not  refer  to  the  triaL 
At  this  time  Innocent  was  anxious  to  bring  about  peace  between 
Philip  and  John  in  the  interests  of  the  king  of  the  Romans,  Otto^ 
He  was  also  in  the  midst  of  his  efforts  to  rescue  the  unfortunate^ 
wife  of  Philip,  Ingeborg,  from  her  imprisonment.    So  far  as  he  tool 
sides  he  was  certainly  supporting  John  rather  than  Philip.^^    Th 
documents  of  1216  show  that  he  had  heard  about  Arthur, 
professed  to  think  that  his  death  was  justified  ;  in  1205  he  simp^     ! 
refused  to  advise  the  Norman  clergy.    After  his  quarrel  with  Jol 
a  few  years  later,  he  doubtless  would  make  much  of  the  death 
Arthur ;  but  here  a  significant  fact  appears  to  show  as  how 
is  this  argument  from  silence.    On  81  October  1213  he  wrote 
Nicholas,  bishop  of  Tusculum,  his  legate  in  France,  ordering  t:::::::^^ 
to  collect  and  destroy  by  fire  every  letter  which  he  had  ^^^^^^ 
against  John  to  the  English  bishops,  whether  before  or  after      ^j^ 
interdict  of  March  1208,  and  especially  one  letter  which  had  Ik^eeo 
distributed  through    France,    England,    Scotland,    Ireland,      ^i^^ 
in  the  bishoprics  of  Liege  and  Utrecht.^®    Surely  we  can  no  longer 
wonder  that  Innocent's  letters  tell  us  nothing  of  the  fate  of  ArtJior. 
It  is  a  curious  and  noteworthy  fact  that  the  chancery  rolls  for  tbe 
very  years  when  John  was  busiest  in  his  furious  attacks  on  the 
clergy  and  barons  have  also  been  destroyed. 

F.  M.  Powicm. 

"  Scheffer-Boiohorst  in  Forschungen  eur  deutschen  Oeichichte,  TiiL  (1868),  5] 
**  See  Epist.  xvi.  133,  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Lat,  coxvi.  926. 


of  captures  made  by  fleets  a 
consiating  wholly  or  in  port 
between  the  admiral  and  t 
between  them.  Thus  in  161 
admiral  of  the  fleet,  provided 
French,  contracted  with  the 
'  all  maner  of  gaynes  and  wyi 
Christopher  Coo  in  the  king't 
accounted  to  the  king  for  hs 
being  at  war  with  France  a 
letters  of  marque  the  whole  < 
the  lord  admiral  or  the  wan 
and  in  1557  '*  Mary,  diirin 
proclamation.  The  mention  i 
share  refers  to  a  custom  thai 
took  a  share,  probably  reprea 
in  prizes  captured  by  ship 
of  the  lord  high  admiral  of 
contain  grants  of  '  shares ' 
the  origin  of  the  lord  admin 
by  virtue  of  his  office  througl: 
marque  usually  contained  a 
tenthS]  and  occasionally  the 
pounded  for  the  admiral's 
money  payment ;  thus  in  Ij 
free  from  tenths.  At  the  bej 
to  her  lord  admiral  a  third 
'  for  Mb  part  and  share.'  "    ' 
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of  England  and  oniversal  costom  of  seamen  all  prizes  taken 
sach  a  fight  belong  to  the  Tictor ;  and  if  the  king  tronbles  them  (rrn 
much  they  will  pat  their  goods  and  their  families  oa  board  ship 
seek  their  fortune  apon  the  sea.^^ 

To  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  may  be  traced  ^ 
beginning  of  the  dispute,  hardly  yet  settled,  as  to  the  l^;ality^    . 
captures  of  enemy  goods  in  friends'  ships,  and  of  friends'  good^  i 
enemy  ships.   Down  to  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  no  reeo^ 
shows  that  the  question  had  arisen ;  probably  in  all  cases  enem. 
ships  and  goods  were  treated  as  good  prize.    In  1294  ^  Edward  / 
by  treaty  with  Portugal  stipulated  that  Portuguese  goods  should  not 
be  loaded  in  his  enemy's  ships  of  Castile,  and  that  Castilian  goods 
should  not  be  loaded  in  ships  of  PortugaL    In  180S  **  by  traUj 
with  France  it  was  agreed  that  neither  England  nor  France  should 
aid  the  enemy  of  the  other  with  victuals  or  arms,  or  otherwue. 
Shortjiy  before  1846  ^'  an  alliance  was  made  with  Spain,  in  ood- 
sequence  of  which  a  Spanish  ship  in  that  year  captured  by  id 
Englishman  with  Norman  (enemy)  wines  on  board  was  roBtored, 
freight  being  paid  for  the  wines,  which  were  condenmed  as  priie. 
A  few  years  afterwards,  in  1851,^  a  treaty  with  Spain  expresdy 
provides  that  Spanish  goods  in  enemy  ships  shall  be  restored,  sod 
in  1857  ^'  it  was  further  agreed  with  Spain  that  French  (enemy) 
goods  in  Spanish  ships  should  not  be  prize,  France  having  recently 
agreed  with  Spain  that  the  same  rule  should  be  applied  to  En|^ 
goods  in  Spanish  ships.  In  1858  ^^  it  was  agreed  with  Portugal  thst 
Portuguese  or  English  goods  captured  in  a  ship  belonging  to  the 
enemy  of  either  should  be  restored,  provided  always  that  neither 
country  should  aid  the  enemy  of  the  other.     In  1870  ^  a  treity 
with  Flanders  provided  that  Flemish  ships  should  not  carry  goods 
of  an  enemy  of  England ;  in  1372  ^^  a  similar  treaty  was  made  with 
Genoa,  in  1417  ^'  with  Burgundy,  and  in  1490  '*  with  Denmark,  b 
the  Genoese  treaty  it  was  agreed  that  the  oath  of  those  on  board  snd 
the  pass  of  the  duke  should  determine  the  property,  and  by  the 

"  The  document  is  printed  in  Lettres  de  Rota,  vol.  i.  p.  896,  bat  no  definite  raini^ 
is  given  to  identify  it.    A  fourteenth-centary  copy  of  part  of  it  iB  in  Misoall.  Chutf^' 
bundle  28.    The  following  is  from  the  printed  copy :  *  Bandres  desploies  de  roo^ 
eendal  .  .  .  appel6s  baucans,  et  la   gent   d'Engleterre  les  appelent  stremeiA  ^ 
celes  bandres  signifient  mort  sans  remMe  et  mortele  guerre  en  tons  les  Usnt  ^ 
mariners  sont  .  .  .  Nous  dioms  par  les  ohoses  et  raisons  desosdis  qe  nooa  of  ^^ 
tenus  fairs  restitution  ne  amende  si  nulls  chose  eit  est^  fait  on  prise  par  notf  ^ 
ladite  guerre  ;  quar  il  est  usage  et  ley  de  meer  que  de  ohoses  f axtes  on  prises  sor  i>^ 
en  guerre  meisement  ou  ledit  baukan  soit  lev6  ne  doit  estre  fait  restitntion  n*»O0^ 
d'une  partie  ne  d'autre.'    The  red  streamer  here  mentioned  is  evidently  nt^    _ 
white  and  black  flag  used  by  the  Templars  (beaiuearU),  though  tho  name  is  the  i 

»  Bymer,  ii.  633  ;  Pat  22  Ed.  I,  m.  20.  **  Bymer,  it  W- 

»  CI.  20  Ed.  Ul,  pt.  1,  mm.  18,  22,  24  d.  *•  Bjmer,  ▼.  717. 

"  Ibid.  vi.  29.  »  Ibid.  vii.  8.  »  Ibid.  vL  6W. 

••  Ibid.  vi.  706.  «'  Ibid.  ix.  488.  "  Md.  xiL  888. 
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tors  of  truces,'  who  were  to  act  under  the  direction  of  the  admiral 
in  the  preservation  of  peace  at  sea,  and  breaking  traces  was  made 
treason.  In  the  same  year  ^^  a  truce  was  made  with  the  king  of 
Castile,  and  the  creation  of  the  new  ofQce  may  have  been  connected 
with  this  treaty,  which  provided  that  ships  sailing  from  Eng^d 
should  give  security  for  good  behaviour,  and  that  prizes  should  be 
brought  to  the  port  from  which  the  captor  sailed.  It  was  probably 
intended  that  part  of  the  duties  of  the  conservators  should  be  to 
enforce  these  regulations,  and  their  appointment  marks  a  farther 
step  towards  orderly  adjudication  and  condemnation  of  prize. 
Little,  however,  is  known  of  their  proceedings,  and  their  appoint- 
ment was  a  doubtful  success.  The  conversion  of  trace-breaking 
into  treason  met  with  violent  opposition ;  the  act  was  suspended 
in  1486  ^^  and  again  in  1442,^^  but  was  re-enacted  with  certain 
alterations  in  1450,  the  provision  as  to  treason  being  omitted.^ 

The  need  for  a  prize  tribunal  was  becoming  urgent.  Grants 
of  prizes  made  during  war  to  private  captors,  in  the  absence  of  soch 
a  tribunal,  tended  to  lawlessness,  and  the  frequent  issue  of  letters 
of  reprisal  during  peace  added  to  the  confusion.  The  earliest 
mention  of  letters  of  reprisal  that  has  been  found  is  of  the  year 
1298,^^  but  there  is  evidence  *^  that  before  this,  and  probably  after- 
wards, reprisals  were  made  without  authority.  With  or  without 
formal  letters  of  reprisal  there  is  no  trace  in  the  records  of  any 
systematic  check  having  been  placed  upon  the  proceedings  of  those 
who  redressed  their  own  wrongs  by  captures  made  at  sea.  In 
1886  ^^  foreigners  were  granted  letters  of  reprisal  against  enemies 
of  England,  with  no  further  precaution  against  lawlessness  than  a 
provision  that  captures  should  be  brought  to  England.  Nothing  is 
said  about  adjudication  or  condemnation. 

A  treaty  with  Flanders  of  the  year  1426  ^^  throws  some  light 
upon  the  need  for  a  prize  tribunal  and  the  lawlessness  which 
prevailed  at  sea.    It  provides  that  none  shall  buy  goods  captured 
in  Flemish  ships,  either  ashore  or  at  sea;  that  bulk  shall  not        ,,^^ 
broken  until  the  chancellor  or  the  council  or  the  admiral  shair#;_^  ^ 
have  certified  that  the  goods  are  enemy  goods ;  and,  lastly,  tha"^^^^ 
none  of  the  crews  of  captured  ships  shall  be  thrown  overboardE^.^    . 
This  is  perhaps  the  earliest  mention  of  condemnation  as  a  P^^^^^^f/ 
liminary  to  captors  acquiring  the  property  in  prizes,  and  Uof;^  ^ 
admiral's  court  is  named  as  one  amongst  other  tribanals  capable  •     ^^  ^^ 
adjudicating  upon  prize  ;  there  is  another  allusion  to  his  court  *     m^as 
a  prize  court  in  1488.*^    In  1498  "  a  treaty  with  France  W^^^E^^Sides 
that  all  prizes  shall  be  adjudicated  upon  by  the  admiral,  and  tljCl.^^ 

"  Rymer,  ix.  106.  "  14  Hen.  VI,  c  8.  «»  «0  Hen.  VI,  c.  U. 

«•  29  Hen.  VI,  o.  2.  ''  Pat.  21  Ed.  I,  m.  7 ;  Bymer,  iL  091  (aj).  Itn^Bssj 

«•  Chancery  FUes,  1687.  «•  Pat  9  Bd.  HI,  pt  2,  m.  5. 

Bymer,  x.  867.  •*  Rot  Pari  iv.  448  a.  «'  BjmMr,  zii.  890. 
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to  have  been  wholly  ineflacient.    In   1536  *•  a  new  tribunal  was- 
erected  for  deaUng  with  piracy  as  a  criminal  offence,  consisting  oC* 
^commissioners  appointed  by  the  king,  with  a  jury  and  procedure 
similar  to  that  of  the  common  law  courts,  the  civil  law  and 
procedure  of  the  admiralty  being  expressly  discontinued.    Piracy, 
which  before  1861  had  been  treated  as  felony  at  common  law  and 
tried  in  the  king's  courts,  now  became  a  statutory  felony  triable 
only  before  a  special  tribunal.    The  criminal  law  and  jurisdictioD 
in  piracy  of  the  existing  high  court  of  justice  is  connected  by  a 
long  series  of  statutes  with  the  Act  of  1686.    For  some  years  after 
1524  the  business  of  the  admiralty  court  must  have  been  very 
amall ;  the  records  are  few  in  number  and  the  business  trifling. 
In  1536,*^*  however,  during  war  between  Prance  and  the  emperor, 
an  important  question  came  before  the  court  as  to  the  legality  of 
a  capture  made  by  an  English  ship  bearing  a  commission  from  the 
king  of  France  ;  the  jurisdiction  was  questioned  by  the  defendant, 
with  what  result  does  not  appear.  During  the  same  war  Henry  YIU 
issued  a  proclamation  of  neutrality,  warning  his  subjects  against 
colouring  under  their  own  names  goods  of  others,  whereby  either 
of  the  belligerents  should  suffer  loss  or  detriment  in  their '  prices.' ^^ 

In  1544,  as  stated  above,  Henry  YIII  authorised  his  subjects 
by  proclamation  to  set  out  ships  against  his  enemies ;  ^^  a  copy  of 
the  proclamation  under  the  great  seal  took  the  place  of  letters  of 
marque,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  adjudication.  At  this  date  the 
rule  of  the  EngUsh  admiralty  seems  to  have  been  that  promulgated 
by  Francis  I  in  1548 — namely,  that  friends'  goods  in  enemies' 
ships  and  enemies'  goods  in  friends'  ships,  and  also  in  either  case 
the  ships  themselves,  were  good  prize.  In  1545^  this  rule  was 
applied  in  the  case  of  Italian  (friends')  goods  in  a  French  (enemy) 
ship,  the  decision  being  founded,  however,  not  upon  the  French 
rule  but  upon  the  statute  of  1442  ^  above  referred  to.  The  French 
did  not  always  apply  their  rule  with  strictness ;  in  1544  ^  a  Por- 
tuguese ship  with  English  hides  on  board  was  captured  by  the 
French.  She  was  restored  to  her  owners,  and  freight  was  paid 
upon  the  hides,  which  were  condemned. 

To  the  reign  of  Henry  YIU  belongs  the  institution  of  officials 
cailed  '  vice-admirals  of  the  coast,'  whose  duties  were  closely  con- 
nected with  the  suppression  of  piracy.     Some  account  of  the  office  ^ 
has  already  appeared  in  these  pages,^  and  it  is  sufficient  to  state  s- 


"  27  Hen.  VIU,  c.  4  ;  28  Hen.  VHI,  c.  15. 

**  Tybes  c.  De  Bucourte,  Bloeme  o.  De  Bacourte,  Libels  4,  pasnm ;  EzempL 
noB.  179,  182,  258. 

••  Harl.  MS.  442,  f.  132. 

«  Ibid.  f.  218.    See  above,  p.  676.  •«  Lib.  18,  nos.  5,  60,  66. 

*^  20  Hen.  VI,  c.  11.  •«  Oyer  et  Term.  84,  80  Jan.  1545  (adfinem). 

■*  Ante,  vol.  xxii.  p.  468 ;  vol.  xxiii.  p.  736. 
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irregularities  by  captors.  It  will  be  noticed  that  at  this  date  a  pro- 
clamation had  been  issued  by  Elizabeth  against  the  bringing  in 
and  sale  of  captures  made  under  foreign  licences.'^ 

In  1568  ^*  a  ship  was  captured  in  Plymouth  Sound  by  a  French 
ship  in  the  service  of  Gonde.  The  council  ordered  her  restitation 
'  because  the  sayde  shippe  and  goodes  were  taken  within  the  Qaeenea 
Majesties  porte,  whereby  the  same  can  be  not  good  prise/  There 
seems  to  have  been  some  hesitation  about  the  matter,  for  Ohastillon's 
consent  to  the  restitution  was  obtained,  and  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  cargo  (Genoese)  was  intended  for  London  is  mentioned  in  the 
order.  In  1577  ^^  further  steps  were  taken  to  check  piracy,  and 
this  time  Elizabeth  seems  to  have  been  in  earnest.  The  court  of 
admiralty  and  the  vice-admirals  of  the  counties  having  proved 
to  be  ineffective,  special  commissioners  were  appointed  in  all  the 
seaboard  counties  with  power  to  arrest  and  fine  pirates  and  those 
who  abetted  them  or  bought  pirate  goods.  A  volume  recording  their 
proceedings  is  extant  ^^ ;  now  and  then  a  pirate  was  tried  under 
the  statute  of  Henry  YIII  and  hanged.  But  the  commissioners 
were  not  always  themselves  above  reproach ;  at  least  one  of  them 
was  himself  presented  for  piracy.** 

In  the  same  year  Lord  Cobham,  the  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
was  empowered  to  set  forth  ships  against  pirates,  and  the  captors 
were  granted  such  part  of  the  pirates'  ships  and  goods,  after  con- 
viction, as  the  treasurer,  chancellor,  and  barons  of  the  exchequer 
should  award.     Instructions  for  those  having  commissions  to  take 
pirates  were  issued.*^     The '  pirates '  against  whom  these  measi 
were   directed   probably   included   Elizabeth's   allies,  the   Unii 
Provinces.      In  their  struggle  with  Philip  the  Hollanders  endea^ 
voured  to  stop  all  trade  with  the  Spanish  Netherlands,*^  and  in  157' 
they  set  forth  a  fleet  of  twenty-five  ships  for  the  purpose*    The^  _y 
seized  and  condemned  as  prize,  amongst  others,  some  English  shi] 
This  was  fiercely  resented  by  Elizabeth  as  unwarrantable  interfereni 
with  her  subjects'  legitimate  trade  in  her  own  narrow  seas,  and  s^Mie 
sent  out  a  fleet  under  Sir  George  Beeston,  Sir  Henry  Palmer,  a^Kid 
Holstock  to  protect  English  traders.     There  was  fighting 
the  Dutch  and  English  fleets,  and  two  Flushingers  were  brought  in 
the  English  and  condemned  as  pirates.     Elizabeth's  example 
followed  by  France  and  Denmark,  whose  ships  were  being  captu.:E-^[ 
by    the  Hollanders.     In  1583  the  king  of  Denmark    arrested!     a 
hundred  and  twenty  Dutch  ships,  in  reprisal  probably  for  twenty^  — ^ui 
Easterling  corn  ships  which  had  been  captured  by  the  Holland^^rs 

•'  Supra,  p.  686.  •*  Exempl.  8,  no.  19. 

•»  Add.  MS.  12505  f.  333.  ••  S.  P.  Dom.  Eliz.  oxxzt. 

**  Edmund  Bokking,  a  commissioner  for  SufiFolk  and  also  vioe-admiral  for  EZs^^bex ; 
ibid.  vol.  oxxiii.  no.  3.  ••  Add.  MS.  84150.  ff.  61,  64. 

*'  And  even  with  England ;  Cotton  MS.,  Galba  D.  vil.  f.  47  ;  ExempL  3S,  no.    ^MIS. 
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o  the  owners,  one-third  to  the  victuallers,  and  one-third  to  the 
officers  and  crew. 

It  wiU  be  noticed  that  these  instractions  contain  no  proyision 
for  adjudication  of  prizes ;  probably  an  informal  assent  to  the 
capture  by  the  local  vice-admiral  was  all  that  was  required.    By 
an  order  of  council  dated  20  Joly  1689  ^^  this  was  altered,  and 
it  was  provided  that  all  ships  and  goods  were  to  be  preserved,  and 
bulk  was  not  to  be  broken  until  sentence  of  condemnation  as  lawfdl 
prize  was  passed  in  the  high  court  of  admiralty ;  otherwise  the 
captors'  commission  was  declared  to  be  void,  both  as  regards  cap- 
tors  and  buyers  of  the  goods.  And  on  16  August  1690  ^^  Howard 
writes  to  Caesar,  the  judge  of  the  admiralty,  that  a  clause  is  to  be 
inserted  in  commissions  that  in  case  of  spoil  done  to  Dutch,  French, 
or  other  friends'  ships,  the  ship  and  bond  are  to  be  forfeited.   Soon 
after  the  date  of  these  instructions  formal  sentences  condemning 
captures  as  good  prize  begin  to  appear  amongst  the  Libel  files  of 
the  admiralty  court  records.    They  are  at  first  rather  insignificant 
in  appearance,  being  written  on  paper,  and  not,  as   are  other 
sentences,  on  parchment.    For  many  years  after  this  they  are 
mixed  up  with  records  of  the  instance  (civil  and  commercial)  busi- 
ness of  the  court,  between  which  and  the  prize  jurisdiction  no 
distinction  seems  to  have  been  made  until  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.    The  earliest  adjudication  which  has  been  found 
is  a  first  decree  of  the  year  1686,^^'  putting  George  Beyman  into 
possession  of  a  Spanish  fisherman  captured  by  him  on  the  banksi 
of  Newfoundland.    Notwithstanding  the  order  of  20  July  168^^ 
condemnation  of  prizes  by  sentence  of  the  high  court  appears 
have  been  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  throughout  the  S 
war.    In  1590  ^^^  Howard  writes  to  Sir  John  Gilbert,  deputy  vii 
admiral  at  Plymouth,  directing  him  to  arrest  all  prizes  brougf^ 
into  western  ports  until  information  of  the  capture  is  given  to  t 
high  court  and  proof  is  made  by  the  oaths  of  those  on  board  or 
the  ship's  papers  that  the  property  is  Spanish  ;  and  he  adds 
the  queen's  instructions  to  privateers  had  not  been  observed 
there  had  been  much  irregularity.      The  regular  course 
adjudication  was  for  the  judge  to  issue  an  order  to  the  local 
admiral  to  deliver  the  prize  to  the  captor.*^' 

Bonds  for  the  good  behaviour  of  privateers  form  a  bulky  series 
amongst  the  records  of  the  admiralty  court.  It  begins  with  tf^^ 
issue  of  1585,  and  one  of  the  first  is  a  bond  ^^^  given  by  Jblui 
Hawkins  for  the  '  Elizabeth '  in  that  year.    At  this  date, 

>•»  Exempl.  29,  no.  113.  »••  Ibid.  27,  no.  152. 

'•'  Lib.  54,  no.  122  ;  cf.  no.  124. 

'•"  Exempl.  27,  no.  112 ;  28,  no.  44.  ^  Ibid,  80,  no.  28. 

*>*  This  and  others  are  printed  in  Dr.  Proihero*8  SUUuUt  amd  C 
Documents,  8rd  ed.,  p.  464. 
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restitution  of  the  ships,  state  that  it  was  made  only  by  the  quee: 
grace,  and  not  of  right.^'^    The  practice  of  paying  freight  a 
enemy  goods  in  a  friends'  ship,  with  restitution  of  the  ship, 
continued  throughout  the  Spanish  war.    In  1594  ^^  it  was  foUo^^— 
in  the  cases  of  the  '  Black  Eagle,'  an  Emden  ship,  in  1698  ^^ 
Scotch  ship,  the  '  Koebuck,'  and  .in  1608  ^^  the  *  Salvador,'  a  H^ 
burg  ship.     Whether  the  concession  of  freight  to  the  neutral  skxSL  p- 
owner  was  made  in  view  of  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  GonMolata      ^  ' 
Mare  is  doubtful.    No  reference  to  the  Comolato  has  been  fount/       ^ 
any  pleading  or  sentence  or  in  any  of  Caesar's  papers.    Payment       ^ 
freight  is  mentioned  in  1548  *^  and  again  in  1564,***  but  it  seeic:::^^^^ 
to  have  been  generally  treated  as  an  act  of  grace ;  in  the  case 
the  '  Black  Eagle,'  named  above,  an  agreement  by  the  captors  t- 
pay  freight  was  alleged,  and  an  offer  to  pay  was  probably  sometime^  ^ 

made  in  order  to  extract  an  admission  that  the  goods  belonged  to  ih^  ^^^^ 
enemy,  ^''  an  admission  which  was  sometimes  extracted  by  torture.*''"^ 
In  consequence  of  the  protests  made  by  neutrals  against  th^ 
seizure  by  Elizabeth  of  corn  cargoes  alleged  to  be  destined  for  Spain, 
towards  the  close  of  her  reign  she  adopted  the  practice  of  buying^  -^^8 
and  using  it  for  the  supply  of  her  ships.    In  1599  ***  some  Ham-  m  m  s.i- 
burg  ships  were  brought  in  with  com  and  unprohibited  goods  oxzm:  ^dod 
board.    The  corn,  except  part  which  was  sold  for  the  sustenance  s=> -ice 
of  the  crew,  was  bought  by  the  queen ;  but  no  freight  was  paid  JE>  Jld, 
since,  as  she  said,  she  might  have  confiscated  the  whole.     The  8hip'<g[  Jps 
and  unprohibited  goods  were  restored.     In  the  same  year  1699  ^^  -^     ^^ 
the  '  Experience '  (apparently  English)  was  captured  with  PortuLr  «Jlu- 
guese,  Venetian,  and  English  goods  on  board  upon  a  voyage  froxr^zDip 
Lisbon  to  Venice.     By  sentence  of  the  admiralty  court  the  Venetian  3m 
goods  were  ordered  to  be  restored  upon  payment  by  the  merchanKz^v/^ 
of  the  freight  which  would  have  been  payable  upon  their  delive^^=>rp 

at  Venice.      This  was  afterwards  varied  by  the  council,  ii -Jio 

directed  that,  in  addition  to  the  freight,  the  shipowner  should      i^ 
recompensed  for  his  broken  voyage  by  delivery  to  him  of  part     o^ 
the  Portuguese  goods,  which  were  condemned  as  prize.    The  ^'f    ^ 
and  the  English  goods  appear  to  have  been  restored.     The  director  ^ 
interference  by  the  council  with  the  course  of  the  admiralty  court 
is  noticeable;  the  sentence  having  been  varied,  not  by  regular 
process  upon  appeal,  but  directly  by  the  council.   The  order  directs 
Caesar  <  that  if  any  particular  controversy  should  afterwards  arise 

>«'  Acts  22,  29  Dec.  1591.  >«  Lib.  68,  no.  98. 

»«»  Ibid.  66,  no8/124,  130,  133.  »«•  Acts  26,  35  May  1603. 

>»>  Oyer  and  Ter.  84,  30  Jan.  1545 ;  a  French  captor. 
>"  Exam.  98,  15  May  1564. 

'"  Of.  Rot.  Pari,  iv.  12  b ;  Exempl.  27,  no.  68 ;  Exam.  98,  2S  Jan.  1568 ;  ihiL 

6  June  1564.  i«  Exam.  98, 18  Feb.  1568. 

••»  Exempl.  33,  no.  110.  »»•  Jh%d.  no.  96. 
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made  against  irregularities  by  privateers  and  exhorting  them,  on 
pain  of  death,  to  behave  better  for  the  future.^** 

In  1601,^'^^  in  consequence  perhaps  of  objections   raised  by 
foreign  powers  to  decisions  of  the  admiralty  court,  and  to  prevent 
prohibitions  and  appeals,  a  commission  was  appointed  to  deal  with 
claims  made  by  France,  the  United  Provinces,  and  other  neutral 
powers.    Becords  of  cases  heard  by  the  commissioners  are  to  be 
found  amongst  those  of  the  admiralty  court.     Nottingham,  the 
lord  admiral,  Caesar,  and  Dr.  Dun,  afterwards  also  judge  of  the 
admiralty,  were  members  of  the  conunission,  so  that  a  decision  of 
the  commissioners  cannot  have  differed  in  substance  from  the 
sentence  which  would  probably  have  passed  upon  the  same  case 
if  it  had  been  tried  by  the  judge  of  the  admiralty.     The  com- 
missioners were  assisted  by  merchants,  and  there  was  a  provision 
in  the  commission  that  its  proceedings  were  not  to  be  interfered 
with  by  prohibition  from  the  common-law  courts.     This  was  in 
consequence  of  the  frequency  with  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
admiralty  court,  in  prize  as  well  as  instance  matters,  was  begin-  ^ 
ning  to  be  questioned  by  the  common-law  judges.     The  jurisdiction,^ 
of  the  admiralty  had  been  superseded  or  supplemented  by  similar^ 
commissions  issued  on  more  than  one  occasion  during  the  reign  ot^ 
EUzabeth.^" 

On  19  March  1602  ^^^  another  proclamation  was  issued  againc 
irregular  proceedings  of  privateers;  many  of  its  provisions 
repetitions  of  former  regulations,  but  the  last  four  are  new : 
judge  of  the  admiralty  was  directed  to  proceed  against  privatee: 
sailing  without  a  commission  ^^^  or  selling  prizes  before  adjudic 
tion  ;  vice-admirals  were  to  make  a  quarterly  return  of  prival 
sailing  from  and  returning  to  port ;  no  privateer  was  to  enter  %i^^ 
Straits;  and  none  were  to  buy  or  sell  prizes  in  Algiers,  Tu^;^^ 
Italy,  or  elsewhere  out  of  England.  Nottingham,  always  ki^en 
about  his  '  dueties '  or  tenths  of  prizes,  payment  of  which  ir&s 
evaded  by  sales  abroad,  directs  Caesar  to  express  upon  all  prira,- 
teer's  bonds  that  they  will  be  forfeited  upon  breach  of  this  k^t 
provision.^  ^* 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty  court  extended  to  boo 
captured  ashore.    A  sentence  of  1594  ^^^  condemns  as  prize 
captured  ashore  at  *  Cavalles  in  partibtLs  Indice.' 

"•  Pat.  41  EUz.  pt.  4  d.  »»•  Pat.  43  Eliz.  pt.  7,  m.  34  d. 

»"  Pat.  6  Eliz.  pt.  8,  m.  4  d  (Spanish  ships) ;   S.  P.  Dom.  Eliz.  Iviii.  no. 
(French  ships) ;   Add.   MS.   14027,  f .  186   (Scotch  ships) ;  Pat.  41  Eliz.  pt.  19 
(French  and  Danish  ships). 

»»«  Pat.  44  EUz.  pt.  10 ;  Rymer,  xvi.  p.  436. 

'^'  In  1598  the  *  Grace  *  of  Padstow  sailed  without  a  commission,  *  the  magistnle  - 
that  place  winking.'  She  took  a  Danish  prize  to  Ireland  which  was  restored;  M  - 
Kero  6.  iv.  f.  24. 

»"  Exempl.  35,  no.  110.  »*»  Lib.  62,  no.  18. 
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The  records  throw  little  light  upon  the  treatment  which  prison- 
ers captured  in  prizes  received.  Torture  to  extract  information  as 
to  the  ownership  of  goods  and  secretion  of  valuables  is  mentioned 
more  than  once ;  and  an  express  direction  ^^^  to  bring  ashore  the 
master,  the  merchant,  and  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
crew  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  nationality  of  the  cargo  throws 
suspicion  upon  the  fate  of  the  others.  Prisoners  brought  to 
England  were  not  to  be  set  at  liberty,  for  fear  of  their  furnishing 
information  to  the  enemy.  In  1591  ^^^  there  was  an  order  to  those 
having  letters  of  marque  that  they  should  seize  and  deliver  to  the 
wives  of  Englishmen  imprisoned  in  Spain  thirty  Spaniards  '  of  the 
beste  sorte '  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  English  ladies  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  their  husbands. 

Sharing  of  prizes,  joint  capture,  recapture,  and  disputes  arising 
out  of  captures  figure  largely  in  Elizabethan  records.  The  general 
rule  as  to  sharing  prizes  is  laid  down  in  the  instructions  of  1585 ; 
owners  and  victuallers  of  the  captor  took  two-thirds,  and  officers 
and  crew  one-third.  This  appears  to  have  been  also  the  rule  with 
qaeen*s  ships.  In  a  suit  arising  out  of  a  capture  by  one  of  Sir 
Bichard  Grenville's  ships,  it  is  stated  that  the  captain  was  entitled, 
in  addition  to  his  rateable  share,  to  the  best  piece  of  ordnance,  and 
the  master  to  the  best  anchor  and  cable  of  the  prize.'^®  The  officers 
and  crew  had  also  by  custom  certain  rights  of  pillage  on  deck. 

B.  G.  Mabsden. 

"•  Exempl.  28  no.  217.  '»'  Ibid.  no.  219.  »*•  Lib.  67,  no  11. 
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Wmnen  Petitioners  and  tJie  Long 

Parliament 

rPHE  student  of  seventeenth-centiiry  history  mnst  often  be 
X  by  anticipations  in  many  directions  of  later  demands.  >i~^ot 
least  interesting  of  these  are  the  claims  ui^ed  by  women  far  wii^^f  ^ 
educational  opportunities,  and  for    equal    rights  with    meo  .^ 

various  matters.    Evidence  of  such  a  desire  is  found  in  the  da^^^^^ 
to  express  an  opinion  upon  some  of  the  vexed  questions  of  ^'^^^^o 
time  by  means  of  petitions,  while  agitation  was  employed  to  bric^^^"^^ 
direct  pressure  to  bear  upon  parliamentary  decisions.     Men  u^^^'^ol 
women  became  familiarised  with  attacks  upon  the  privilegeB  O^       *    ^ 
parliament.      Repeated  tampering  with    the    independence  ^'^^^^^It^d 
privileges  of  the  house,  and  the  possibility  of  forcible  entry  efiBcter^^^^^ 
by  *  strangers,'  may  well  have  emboldened  women  to  take  •^^^^"^^^^^n 
steps  to  present  their  views  in  the  form  of  petitions,  as  the  ^^'^^^'^'^1  x 
frequently  did.    And  during  the  years  of  war  and  imrest  we  finrX^^-^^^ 
that  this  course  was  often  adopted. 

The  attempt  to  arrest  the  five  members  in  January  1642  led  vS    *^  ^^ 
great  tumults  in  London,  and  Charles  I  retired  with  his  family  \M    '^  ^ 
Hampton  Court,  fearing  danger,  *  for,*  says  Whiteloeke,  *  tdmumx^^^J 
tntizens  tumultuously  flocked  to  the  king's  coach  as  he  passe^^^^*^^ 
through   the  city.*    At  this  time  (1  February)  we  learn  of  a^       ^ 
attempt  made  by  women  to  present  a  petition  to  the  commongy  ^"-??s.- 
While   the  house  was  sitting,  Sergeant-Major  General  8kippa»^=x>ii 
desired  to  ^  offer  something.*  Being  called  in  he  asked  for  direetioiriscLi^s, 

there  being  great  muldtudeB  of  wom^i  at  the  HoQaBB,pmnHing  to 
a  peiixicn  to  the  Parliament :  and  their  language  is  that  wfaeie 
one  v\>man  now  here,  there  would  be  five  hundred  to-monow;  and 
it  was  as  good  for  them* to  die  here  as  at  home. 


The  house  thanked  Skippon  for  his  discreet  carriage   in 

business.    ^  They  desire  you  would  use  your  endeavoors  to 

;he  multitude  and  to  send    them  home  in  quietneas.* 

violence  was  possibly  offered.    For  Captain  John  Fox  in  a  lei 

to  Sir  John  Pennington*  dated  5  February,  mgntJons  that  *  i  ■■■i^^g 

l^corters  and  women  in  this  town  are  grown  aoimpndenft  as  that  tl'-' 


s 
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They  express  a  fear  lest  papists  should  break  out  *  into  bloody 
persecution  in  this  kingdom  as  they  have  done  in  Ireland/  and 
this  forced  them  to  petition  the  house  to  make  safe  provision  for 
itself  and  them. 

And  whereas  we,  whose  hearts  have  joyned  cheerefully  with  all  those 
Petitions,  which  have  been  exhibited  unto  you  in  the  behalfe  of  the  purity 
of  Religion,  and  the  liberty  of  our  Husbands  persons  and  estates, 
recounting  ourselves  to  have  an  interest  in  the  common  priviledges  with 
them,  do  with  the  same  confidence  assure  ourselves  to  find  the  same 
gracious  acceptance  with  you,  for  easing  of  those  grievances,  which  in 
regard  of  our  f raile  conditions,  do  more  neerly  conceme  us  and  do  deeply 
terrifie  our  soules. 

The  attitude  and  claims  of  women  in  presenting  petitions  are 
-clearly  indicated  in  the  reasons  which  they  sent  in  with  the 
petition.  It  is  admitted  that  '  it  may  be  thought  strange  and 
unbeseeming  our  sex  to  show  ourselves  by  way  of  petitions  .  .  . 
but  ...  it  will  as  we  conceive  ...  be  found  a  duty  conunanded 
and  required ' ;  and  the  reasons  follow  : 

1.  Because  Christ  hath  purchased  us  at  as  deare  a  rate  as  He  hatb 
done  Men,  and  therefore  requireth  the  like  obedience  for  the  same 
as  of  men. 

2.  Because  in  the  free  enjoying  of  Christ  in  His  own  laws,  and  » 
flourishing  estate  of  Church  and  Commonwealth,  consisteth  the  happLr^- 
nesse  of  women  as  well  as  of  men. 

8.  Because  women  are  sharers  in  the  common  calamities  that  aoooiiDcv<>Gom- 
pany  both  Church  and  Commonwealth,  when  oppression  is  exercised  ov»^^^^  ^y^^ 
the  Church  or  Eingdome  wherein  they  live ;  and  an  unlimited  power  ha^^^rxAave 
been  given  to  Prelates  to  exercise  over  the  consciences  of  women  as  w^^ov-    ^^ 
as  men  ;  witnesse  Newgate,  Smithfield,  and  other  places  of  per86cuti»JE«t*.cj^'^ 
wherein  women  as  well  as  men  have  felt  the  smart  of  their  fury. 

Esther's  example  in  appearing    before  Ahasueras  uninvited 
praised,  '  though  she  enterprised  this  duty  with  the  hazard  of  hC 
life  .  .  .  yet  her  love  to  the  Church  carryed  her  thorow  all  diflS 
ties  to  the   performance  of  that  duty/    For  these  reasons  " 
women  were  emboldened  to  action  and  to  face  criticisms, 

not  weighing  the   reproaches  which  may  and  are  by  many  cast 
us,  who  (not  well  weighing  the  premisses)  sco£Fe  and  deride  our 
intent.    We  doe  it  not  of  any  selfe-conceit  or  pride  of  heart,  as 
to  equall  ourselves  with  men,  either  in  Autiiority  or  wisdoms; 
according  to  our  places  to  discharge  that  duty  we  owe  to  God,  and. 
cause  of  the  Church  as  farre  as  lyeth  in  us,  following  herein  the 
of  the  men  which  have  gone  in  this  duty  before  us. 

The  house  having  read  the  petition,  sent  the  members 
Southwark,  Pym,  Strode,  and  Pennington,*  with  tiieir  reply. 

*  Jmimal  of  the  House  of  Commom,  ii.  418. 
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To  a  generation  of  home  workers,  ignorant  of  free  trade  economics^ ->^f^ 
and  keenly  alive  to  the  then  accepted  doctrine  of  the  balance  oft^o  ^  of 
trade,  the  silk  weaver's  complaint  against  parliament  made  as  ^  a 
strong  appeal. 

'Tis  indeed  surprising  those  should  let  our  trade 
Be,  as  it  is,  to  foreign  lands  conveyed ; 
The  poor  are  in  our  streets  complaining  too ; 
They  fain  would  work,  but  have  no  work  to  do.^^ 

From  1713  to  1765  such  propaganda  never  waned.  The  mov»^>#-c>AOV( 
ment  reflected  the  political  ideals  of  western  Europe  in  that  age-  Tbff  ^p  xfa 
French  government  published  no  less  than  seventy-nine  edicts  aglunr^zf^S^tuni 
the  use  of  foreign  silk  stuffs  between  October  1686  and  March  1757,  arx^  ,  ^,ai 
prohibited  the  sale  of  Indian  and  Levantine  fabrics,  whether  genuiK.u:r  xnuii 
or  spuriously  made  at  Lyons.'*  The  example  set  by  Queen  Mary  -^rKj^rj  i 
wearing  English-made  hoods  and  scarves  was  a  fitting  prelude  ^M>Mide  \ 
continuous  agitation  for  the  prohibition  of  foreign-made  silks.  ^s.    l 

January  1717/8  all  the  silk-manufacturing  districts  in  England£»jcr..AQ(I-- 
London,  Dorset,  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Staffordshire — TepreaeniiMi^ M^wLti^tijj^ 
many  thousands  of  throwsters,  spinners,  twisters,  winders  as       e  tin^ 
dyers,  besought  the  house  of  commons  for  help,  and  deplored  t'    S^^n 
abandonment  of  silk  for  serge  or  stuff  by  tailors  in  making  button  ^^^Uo 
and  button  holes.    Minute  accounts  of  the  exports  and  impoo^zgo^M^ 
from  and  to  the  East  Indies  were  ordered  to  be  taken  on  f         ^^^ 
following  6  February,*^  while  on  20  February  1717/9  the  bailig^  ^^s, 
wardens  and  assistants  of  the  London  silk-weavers' '  trade,  art, 
mystery'   petitioned  parliament  to  prevent  more  effectually 
clandestine  importation  of  foreign  wrought  silk.*'      In   1719  ^        ^ 
depression  in  the  trade  aroused  the  cry  that  the  whole  tariff  ques-     "^^ 
tion  was  not  so  much  one  for  capitalists  and  employers,  but  was 
whether  or  no  poor  journeymen  should  be  saved  from  starvation.*        "^-^^^ 
In  1738  the  Silk  Throwers'  Company  attacked  the  treasury  for  its  ^^ 

neglect  in  enforcing  the  laws  2  William  and  Mary  c.  9,  and  1  Anne  ^ 

c.  27,  which  forbade  the  importation  of  foreign  thrown  silk  firom  ^ 

Italy  and  Sicily.^^    In  1786  men  complained  that  the  French  after  t 

satisfying  their  own  home  market  were  *  dumping '  silk  in  England  at 
ruinous  prices.^^  After  Pitt's  triumphs  in  the  Seven  Years'  War  the 
complete  success  of  the  protectionist  school  became  but  a  question  of 
time.  The  duties  levied  on  wrought  silks  were  first  raised  to  defray 
the  charges  of  the  war  establishment  in  America.*^  On  9  April  1764 
a  procession  of  silk  weavers  marched  from  Spitalfidds  to  St.  James's, 

"  Trade  Revived,  p.  16. 

"  Oodard,  L'Ouvrier  en  Soie,  pp.  356-7. 

'•  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  xviii.  698. 

"  Ibid,  xviii.  746.  »  Brief  SiaU  of  th$  Quutim  (1719),  p.  43. 

**  Calendar  of  Treasury  Books  and  Papers,  1781-4,  p.  490. 

*•  Lloyd's  Tlioughts  on  Trade  (1736),  p.  6. 

"  Annual  Register,  1764,  p.  63.  A 
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of  his  three  engines  were  made  in  February  1789  by  Bobert  Smith, 
the  king's  '  master  of  mechanics/  so  that  knowledge  of  how  to  Tie 
with  Italy  might  be  more  diffused/^  In  the  same  spirit  letters 
patent  were  granted  for  fourteen  years  to  John  Apletre  in  1718 
for  raising  raw  silk  by  experiments  in  Chelsea  ParkJ^  The 
inventor  had  designed  an  evaporating  stove  to  keep  eggs  warm, 
and  an  engine  called  '  the  eggs'  chest/  and  he  planted  a  number 
of  mulberry  trees  in  the  park.  Little  however  was  heard  of  this 
scheme  when  once  a  company  had  been  formed  with  a  capital  of 
a  million  sterling,  of  which  12602.  was  paid  up  on  allotment.'' 

It  is  of  much  interest  to  consider  to  what  extent  the  English 
people  were  repaid  for  so  much  work  and  fervour.     It  must  be 
admitted  that  they  never  wholly  wrested  supremacy  in  the  silk 
trade  from  the  French.    The  latter  had  several  great  advantages. 
In  the  first  place,  labour  was  far  cheaper,  and  in  this  case  cheap 
labour  was  not  counterbalanced  by  any  English  superiority  in  taste 
or  workmanship.     Secondly,  the  supply  of  raw  silk  in  France  was 
nearer  at  hand  and  more  abundant.    As  we  have  seen,  a  consider- 
able  *  crop  '  was  raised  in  France  itself.    Moreover,  though  the 
English  tariff  was  scientific  to  the  extent  of  placing  a  far  heavier 
duty  on  dyed  than  on  undyed  thrown  silk  or  organzine,  and  on  the 
latter  than  on  '  tram '  and  singles,  it  maintained  a  duty  on  raw  silk  to 
the  detriment  of  the  manufacturer.    This  duty  was  4«.  a  pound  on 
silk  from  Bengal,  and  58,  li^d.  on  silk  from  elsewhere,  the  corre- 
sponding French  duty  being  only  4^^.^'    Judged  even  by  its  own 
economic  standard,  the  state  seems  to  have  been  here  entangled  in 
a  singular  fallacy.     Thirdly,  the  vagaries  of  English  fashion  were 
utterly  uninfluenced  by  any  patriotic  preferences.     Instead   of 
supporting  home  industries,  the  consumer  constantly  sought  for 
French  goods,  notwithstanding  all  preventive  laws  and   all   the 
proper  promptings  of  national  feeling.    Women  asked  for  Pompa- 
dour caps,  Orleans  handkerchiefs,  and  Gonti  mantlets  at  the  bidding 
of  cosmopolitan  dressmakers,  who,  instead  of  considering  pure  taste 
and  British  interests,  insisted  on  recommending  French  gowns  and 
styles,  and  sent '  the  lady  who  is  gracefully  formed  like  the  peahen, 
walking  in  the  public  gardens  with  the  bobtail  of  the  duck.'  ^*  ^ 
Smuggled  silk  was  especially  prized,  and  makers  at  Manchester  and^ 
Spitalfields  tried  to  pass  off  their  goods  as  being  smuggled  ove^^ 
from  France.'^    Moreover,  without  reference  to  foreign  competitioi^::^ 
the  manufacture  of  a  luxury  is  inevitably  liable  to  recurring  depre^^ 

^^  Calendar  of  Treasury  Books  and  Papers,  1789-41,  p.  12.    For  the  Italian 
industry  see  Prato,  La  Vita  Economica  in  Pienumte  (1908),  pp.  316-85,  818. 

^'  Produce  of  India,  Italy,  and  France  raised  in  England  (1720),  p.  7. 
"  Ibid,  p.  18.  »•  Edinburgh  Review,  xliii.  (1826),  82-8. 

'*  Shebbeare*s  Letters  on  tlie  English  Nation  (1755),  ii.  229. 
'*  Edinburgh  Review.  itUii.  (1826),  81. 
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aongh  unemployment  only  ocramonally  tronUed  the  sereoily  of 
iglish  life  in  the  eighteentti  eentoiy,  there  were  etill  good  rettBons 
r  appreciating  the  growth  of  the  silk  industry  in  this  rsspeet. 
me  hondredweigbt  of  Legee  Turkish  silk  would  proTide  enqiloy- 
nent    for    297    persons    weekly,  comprising  throwers,  wiiktors, 
firarpers,  dyers,  qoillers  and  weavers,  and  for  this  raw  matflrial, 
fully  manufactured  English  cloth  was  given  in  ezehange.**    The 
author  of  Great  Britain's  Glory^  a  tract  of  1715,  gives  no  less 
eloquent  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  hands  emj^yed  in  ™*^""g 
ribbons  from  Italian  silk,  and  stockings  and  handkerehieliB  from 
Bellendine.^    Nor  was  this  merely  a  secondary  objeetive  to  the  ^ 

statesmen  who  contemplated  the  silk  manufacture  taking  a  place 
among  great  English  staples.*^  The  expressed  reason  to  stem- 
ming the  invasion  of  the  home  market  by  oriental  silks  was  the  ocm- 
sequent  desolation  of  Spitalfidds,  and  the  act  that  reatrieted  the 
silk  sales  of  the  East  India  Company  was  itself  intituled  an  aet  ^  for 
the  more  effectual  employing  the  poor/  Those  who  pressed  parlia- 
ment in  1729  to  adopt  with  regard  to  silk  the  principle  embodied  in 
the  merchandise  marks  act  of  our  own  time,  claimed  to  champion 
the  cause '  of  the  poor,  the  old  and  infirm  people,  and  the  small  and 
helpless  babes/  **  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton  described  theintroduction  of  foreign- 
made  silks  in  1816  as  '  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  contrary 
to  higher  laws,  justice,  charity/  ^^  A  drawback  allowed  by  the 
statute  8  George  I,  c.  15,  on  the  re-exportation  of  silk  stoflEs  which 
had  been  imported  from  abroad  in  a  partially  manufactured  state,  ^ 

was  designed  to  safeguard  the  English  shipping  interest.  «^^ 

The  condition  of  the  silk  workers  during  the  eighteenth  century 
is  not  directly  relevant  to  the  economic  theory  of  the  time,  as  any  \£^ 

general  regulation  of  labour  was  then  beyond  the  bounds  of  political  ^ 

speculation.    It  was  also  very  variable.     Silk  foctories  were  not       ^.^5^ 
numerous  even  daring  the  last  half  of  the  century.   Work  was  largely 
entrusted  by  manufacturers  to  undertakers  who  distributed  it  amoi 
women,  boys,  and  girls  in  country  districts.    In  some  cases,  it 
given  at  first  hand  to  journeymen  who  owned  their  own  looi 
Naturally  conditions  were  not  the  same  in  Spitalfields  and  the 
of  Cheshire.   It  was  thought  at  the  time  that  female  and  child  laboi 
ranked  high  among  the  blessings  conferred  upon  the  nation  by 
silk  industry.  Three-quarters  of  the  single  hand  weavers  in  Staffoi 
shire  and  Warwickshire  were  women,  and  then,  as  now,  men  took 
small  part  in  the  industry  at  Macclesfield.    Ten  boys  were  ordinal 
employed  in  weaving  two  lbs.  of  silk  into  silver  thread,  and  at  Spit 

••  Qreat  Britain^a  Olory  (1716),  p.  11.  •»  IbicL  p.  IS. 

**  Interest  of  England  considered  (1720),  p.  8. 

**  Observations  on  the  Bill  for  Better  Employing  the  Poor,  Ac  (1729),  p.  1. 

^•*  Speech  on  Distress  in  Spitalfields  (1816),  p.  7. 
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The  period  1768-72  was  one  of  industrial  war  between  employers 
and  employed,  and  closed  in  special  legislation,  to  which  later 
industrial  history  has  given  some  celebrity.    The  riots  of  1768  and 
1769  were  particularly  grave.     In  the  former  year  2000  workmen, 
'  masked  and  disguised  as  sailors/  broke  the  looms  and  were  only 
prevented  from  slaying  the  master  silk  weavers  by  the  interference 
of  regular  troops.^^'    In  January  1768  a  similar  outbreak  was  threat- 
ened/^^ and  between  September  and  December  1769  soldiers  were 
required  to  maintain  peace.^^^  Rioters  convicted  of  cutting  looms  were 
hanged  in  December  1769  and  January  1770."«    On  16  April  1771 
one  Daniel  Clarke,  who  had  given  evidence  against  the  offenders, 
was  half  drowned  and  then  stoned  to  death  by  the  mob.^'^    In 
those  terrible  days  a  subscription  of  2d.  per  loom  was  paid  by  all 
weavers  still  at  work  towards  the  support  of  the  unemployed,  and  thus 
were  sown  the  seeds  of  the  later  Trade  Unionism.  The  government  of 
the  day  met  the  emergency  by  legislation  in  a  panic.     By  a  statute 
13  George  III,  c.  68,  the  wages  of  Spitalfields  journeymen  were  to  be 
assessed  as  from  1  July  1778  by  the  lord  mayor  and  justices,  and 
employers  evading  their  regulations  were  to  be  fined  for  the  benefit 
of  needy  weavers  and  their  families.    Sweating  nevertheless  was 
rife  in  1785.  In  1792  the  statute  82  George  m,  c.  44,  extended  the 
scope  of  the  law  to  those  employed  in  manufactures  where  silk  was 
mixed  with  other  materials,  and  in  1811  females  were  included  by  the 
statute  61  George  III,  c.  7.    The  Spitalfields  Acts  were  enforced  by 
means  of  elaborate  price  lists,  and  a  journeymen's  society  was  formed 
to  prosecute  employers  in  default.  Although  there  were  local  move- 
ments in  Coventry,  Nuneaton,  and  Macclesfield  in  1818  to  make 
the  operation  of  the  acts  universal,  they  were  abolished  in  1824, 
and  their  general  result  seems  to  have  been  unfortunate.    Labour 
at  Spitalfields  grew  more  oppressed  than  ever  by  poverty,'^^  and 
the  levelling  effects  of  its  minimum  wage   sent  away  the  besi«#^, 
workmen  to  thrive  in   the    freer   air   of    Cheshire,   Manchester. 
Taunton,  and  Norwich.^^* 

In  view  of  the  prevailing  cheapness  of  meat,  bread,  butteI^^ 
cheese,  and  beer  before  the  industrial  revolution,^^  and  of  the  faca^ 
that  many  silk  weavers  were  able  to  combine  their  handicraft  witjr^ 
agricultural  pursuits,  the  lowness  of  wages  must  not  lead  us  to  ^^*^^t^ 
too  gloomy  a  view  of  the  welfare  of  the  workers.  Indeed  the  wa^;;^^  ^ 
themselves  are  little  below  the  normal  standards  of  other  EnglLf^^]^ 
manufactures  at  that  period,  and  are  practically  on  a  level  wf  ^-^mn'tb 

"•  Hc*fw  Ojaee  Papewt,  17SO-5,  pp.  311-3,  31S. 

"*  IhU.  1766-9.  p.  437.  »"  Ibid.  ]^  541-A 

"•  Ihui.  1770-4,  p.  473,  «"  Ibid.  p.  474. 

"*  BMDtMM^s  Giids  (1S70K  P- 1^;  Hale^  LeUmr  to  WkUbnad  (1816)  pp. 

'**  BiwiaiKK  p.  147 ;  Dovvfl's  Tmimikm  (1888),  iL  40L 

»•"  Oorty's  Mmcx^e^iM,  p.  €1. 
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ihose  paid  to  Macclesfield    weayers  to-day.*^^     Compared  with 
f  ranee,  where  Lyons  was  the  centre  of  much  casaal  and  miserably 
paid  labour,  the  comitry  paid  its  silk  journeymen  well,  and  there 
seem  to  have  been  few  complaints  outside  Spitalfields  that  the 
employers  absorbed  an  undue  proportion  of  the  profits  of  the  trade. 
^e  may  indeed  regard  England's  policy  towards  the  silk  industry 
in  the  eighteenth  century  as  mercantilism  at  its  best.    It  is  true 
that  its  protectionist  system  was  immoderate  and  not  absolutely 
scientific,  that  much  may  be  said  against  its  too  frequent  inter- 
ference in  the  normal  tides  of  work  and  wages.    It  is  also  true 
that  it  made  the  classes  in  society  which  indulged  in  the  use  of  silk 
pay  more  for  that  luxury  than  was  required  by  the  natural  pro- 
cesses of  untrammelled  production  and  exchange.    Yet  these  dis- 
advantages were  not  a  price  too  high  to  pay  for  the  growth  of  a 
great  trade,  which  during  the  eighteenth  century  provided  a  large 
class  of  English  people  with  regular  and  useful  employment. 

Gbrald  B.  Hbrtz. 

>"  Draper's  Record,  26  July  1908. 
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Hugo  Eaihou  Bladam  saum  valoit  22  s.  et  4  d.  Duos  eqooB  [habnit 
et  valuerunt]  6  s.  Unum  bovem  et  dnas  vaceas  et  Talnenmi  8  8.  £t 
15  oves  et  valuerunt  10  s.     Summa  8  maroae  [6  8.  4  d.]    Domino  Begi 

14  d. 

Nicholaus  Propositus.  Bladumsuum  valuit  2  maroas.  Dnoeeqnos 
habuit  et  valuerunt  6  s.  Duos  boves  et  valuerunt  6  s.  Unam  vaccam  2  s. 
12  oves  et  valuerunt  8  s.     Summa  3  marcae  8  a.  8  d.    Domino  Begi  15  d. 

Badulfus  de  Holland.  Bladum  suum  valuit  8  s.  4  d.  Et  duos  boves 
habuit  et  valuerunt  5  s.     Summa  1  maroa.    Domino  Begi  4  d. 

Willelmus  Gocus.  Bladum  suum  valuit  10  s.  Unum  equnm  habnit  et 
valuit  8  s.  Unam  vaccam  et  valuit  2  s.  et  dimidiam.  Summa  1  marca 
20  d.    Domino  Begi  4  d.  unum  obolum. 

Walterus  filius  (?)  Dode.  Bladum  suum  valuit  2  maroas  4  d.  Duos 
equos  [habuit  et  valuerunt]  7  s.  Duos  boves  et  duas  vaocas  et  valaenmt 
[10]  s.  24  oves  et  valuerunt  16  s.  Summa  4  marcae  et  dimidia.  Domino 
Begi  18  d. 

Hugo  filius  Nigelli.  Bladum  suum  valuit  20  s.  Duos  boves  habuit 
et  valuerunt  6  s.  Duas  vaceas  et  valuerunt  4  s.  4  d.  Unum  equum  et 
valuit  2  s.  4  oves  et  valuerunt  2  s.  8  d.  Summa  2  marcae  8  s.  Domino 
Begi  10  d. 

Walterus  de  Hideby.  Bladum  suum  valuit  20  8.  Duos  boves  et  duas 
vaceas  habuit  et  valuerunt  12  s.  15  oves  et  valuerunt  10  s.  Summa 
8  marcae  20  d.     Domino  Begi  12  d.  unum  obolum. 

Dionysius  de  Holland.  Bladum  suum  valuit  [9]  s.  Unam  equum 
habuit  et  5  (?)  oves  et  valuerunt  6  s.  Summa  1  marca  20  d.  Dcnnino 
Begi  [4]  d.  unum  obolum. 

Alicia  vidua.  Bladum  suum  valuit  1  marcam.  Duas  vaocas  [habuit 
et  valuerunt]  5  s.  8  oves  et  valuerunt  2  s.  Summa  1  maroa  [7  s.] 
Domino  Begi  6  d. 

Galfridus  filius  Walter!.     Bladum  suum  valuit  2  marcas.    Unum 
equum  habuit  et  valuit  8  s.    Duos  boves  et  duas  vaceas  et  valuerunt  11  s.  «.  ^    3 
8  oves  et  valuerunt  2  s.     Summa  8  marcae  2  s.  8  d.    Domino  Begi  12  d. «  ^^    j 
unum  obolum. 

Bobertus  Parvus.  Bladum  suum  valuit  1  marcam.  Duas 
habuit  et  valuerunt  5  s.  15  oves  et  valuerunt  10  s.  Summa  2 
20  d.    Domino  Begi  8  d. 

Bogerus  Bond.      Bladum  suum  valuit  1  marcam.     Unam  equuior^KisiuQ 
habuit  et  valuit  3  s.     Unum  bovem  et  valuit  8  s.     Unum   ovem  ^  ^ 

valuit  8  d.     Summa  20  s.    Domino  Begi  Q  d. 

Willelmus  ad  Fontem.    Bladum  suum  valuit  1  marcam.      Unur^Kiv-jom 
bovem  habuit  et  valuit  8  s.     Unum  equum  et  valuit  2  s.    Tres  oves  m  ei 

valuit  2  s.    Summa  1  marca  et  9  s.    Domino  Begi  6  d.  et  tres  qoadiant^^f^  ^^ 

Willelmus  Sutor.     Bladum  suum  valuit  5  s.    Duas  vacoas  habuit  4sM^  Jt  et 
valuerunt  5  s.    10  oves  et  valuerunt  dimidiam  marcam.    Summa  1^^    Ss, 
8  d.    Domino  Begi  5  d. 

Johannis  de  Aubeni.    Bladum  suum  valuit  28  8.  8  d.    4  hoYea^^3  et 
valuerunt  18  s.    Duos  equos  et  valuerunt  5  s*    Summa  8  maroae  2^mb^(/. 
Domino  Begi  12  d.  unum  obolum. 

Oiliena  Borard.    Bladum  suum  valuit  4  s.    Duas  vaooae  haboL  M  ei 
valuerunt  4  s.    8  oves  et  valuerunt  2  s.    Snmma  10  s.    Domino  Begi  9i 
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it  seems  clear  that  they  were  1367  and  1868.  This  conclusion  is 
based  chiefly  on  the  entries  which  set  forth  that  on  22  January 
the  chancellor,  proctors,  and  others  journeyed  to  London,  on 
business  relating  to  John  de  Eedyngton,  an  Augustinian  friar.  A 
document  in  the  university  Archives  (S.EJP.,  Y.  11)  shows  that 
this  friar  had  obtained  a  citation  of  the  chancellor  and  proctors, 
dated  81  December  1857,  to  appear  at  the  court  of  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  to  justify  their  action  in  suspending  him  from 
scholastic  acts.  The  citation  wi^  repudiated  by  William,  provincial 
prior  of  the  order,  and  John,  prior,  and  the  convent  at  Oxford  on 
21  January  1858,  which  was  the  day  before  the  deputation  set 
out  for  London.^  Another  clue  to  the  date  may  be  derived  from 
the  opening  paragraph,  which  says  that  the  journey  was  under- 
taken ^  pro  una  clausula  inserenda  de  novo  in  carta  per  dominum 
nostrum  Begem  post  conflictum  Oxonie  Universitati  ooncessa,'  the 
commencement  of  the  clause  being,  '  Et  quod  clericus  mercatL* 
This  clause  ^  occurs  in  a  royal  mandate  to  all  justices  and  ministers 
of  the  king  to  allow  the  chancellor  of  the  university  to  enjoy  those 
privileges  recently  granted  to  him  touching  the  custody  of  the 
assize  of  bread  and  ale,  of  weights  and  measures,  cognisance  of 
forestallers  and  regrators,  &c.  The  charter  granted  to  the  univer- 
sity after  the  great  conflict  with  the  town  in  1865,  which  left  the 
former  poorer  in  scholars  but  richer  in  privileges,  is  enrolled  on  the 
Charter  RoU  29  Edw.  Ill,  no.  5  (27  June). 

The  most  important  entry  in  the  accounts  relates  to  a  dispute 
between  the  university  and  Thomas  de  Langeley,  who,  as  one  of  the 
king's  justices  appointed  to  inquire  concerning  the  enforcement  of  3^ 
the  statute  of  labourers,^  had  cited  men  of  the  town  of  Oxford  to  ^^^^^^^ 
appear  before  him  at  Woodstock.  As  the  chancellor  of  the  univer-  ^  .^^ 
sity  and  the  mayor  of  Oxford  had  been  appointed  justices  for  the^^^^^^v, 
town  of  Oxford  in  March  1857»^  the  action  of  Thomas  de  Lftng^lej^^ji 
was  clearly  ultra  vires.  The  text  of  the  accounts  is  rather  obscure  ^^-^^^ 
but  it  is  evident  that  John  de  Burton  and  his  colleagues  were  SQC^^^ci^^nc 
cessful  in  obtaining  a  writ  of  prohibition  against  theUng's  jnsticiaK^^^^ 
That  most  of  the  other  entries  are  domestic  in  character  need  no.^:^  ^^ 
perhaps,  in  this  particular  instance,  be  greatly  deplored,  since  HftfAr^^^-^^ 
concerning  the  everyday  life  of  university  officials  as  early  as  tlC^  ^^ 
fourteenth  century  are  necessarily  almost  unknown. 

Strickland  Gibson.^ 


^  The  witnesses  to  this  docament  are  Willelmos  de  Ahieto»  Biohardns,  abbas  a  ^    -^  . 
Parco  Lude,  lohannes  Modi,  Ricardas  de  Tenommaiba,  GaUridos  de  Sanoto  Tii^tnW^^^. 
lohannes  Bourton,  lohannes  Bemewike. 

'  *  £t  quod  clericus  mercati  se  in  presentia  nostra  yel  heredum  nostrorom 
non  intromittat  infra  burgum  ilium  aut  suburbia  dosdem  de  officio  iUo  ex 
aliqua  re  eundem  burgum  vel  suburbia  tangente '  (Fat,  BoU  8S  Edw.  m,  p.  % 
(10  January) :  Beg,  Priv,  Univ,  Oxon.  p.  87). 

*  Close  BoU  82  Edw.  UI,  m.  28  (24  April). 

*  Pat.  Boll  81  Edw.  IU-,  p.  1,  m.  19  d. 
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Item  in  amidol,  ij*^  o.  Item  in  speciebas  at  pnlneie  pro  ooquina  iiij*^ 
Item  in  ficis  et  racemis  ij^  Item  in  piris  ij^  Item  in  feno  pro 
eqais  xiilj<^  Item  in  ij  busellis  anene  xyj^  Item  in  pane  vij^ 
Item  in  focali  iiij^    Item  in  lectis  y^    Item  in  candelis  ij^ 

Somma        •        •        •       x*  o* 

Item  XV  die  febrnarii  in  pane  v^  o.  Item  in  vino  viij'  Item  in 
cemisia  vj^  Item  in  oystres  iiij^  Item  in  alleciis  i^'  Item  in 
anguillis  iiij^  Item  in  smelt  ij^  Item  in  gurnard  et  ray  xij^  Item 
in  amigdol.  ij^  o.  Item  in  sncnra  et  zinziberi  iij^  Item  in  fids 
et  racemis  iij^  Item  in  piris  ij^  Item  in  feno  ziij^  Item  in 
auena  xyj<^  Item  in  pane  vij^  Item  [in]  focali  iiij'  Item  in 
candelis  j^  o.    Item  in  lectis  v^    Item  in  litera  j^ 

Somma        .        •     Tiij*  yj'  a 

foL  6*  Item  xyj  die  februarii  in  pane  ij^  Item  in  ceroisia  iiij^  Item  in 
vino  iiij^  Item  in  oystres  j^  o.  Item  in  salso  pisoe  ij^  Item  in 
alleciis  j^  Item  in  muskeles  j^  Item  in  smelt  ij*^  Item  eodem 
die  apud  Woxebrigge  in  pane  ij^  o.  Item  in  vino  y^  Item  in  j 
lagena  ceruisie  empta  extra  domom  iiij^  pro  magistris  Item  in 
ceruisia  pro  aliis  j^  o.  Item  in  focali  ij^  Item  in  piece  j^  Item 
in  lectis  ii^^  Item  in  feno  pro  equis  vij^  Item  in  auena  xvj^ 
Item  in  pane  iiij^  Item  in  litera  j^  Item  in  ferura  London  et 
ibidem  videlicet  palefrido  cancellarii  et  ij  aliis  equis  x^  Item  in 
aliis  equis  vj^    Item  in  candelis  j^  o. 

Sunmia  .         yj' 

Item  xvij  die  februarii  ad  prandium  apud  Wycombe  in  pane  vj^  o. 
Item  in  vino  v^  Item  in  ceruisia  iiij^  Item  in  oystres  iiij' 
Item  in  alleciis  iij^  Item  in  salso  pisce  iiij^  Item  in  duro 
pisce  frisc'  v*^  o.  Item  in  trotters  viij^  Item  in  lochis  et  paruis 
piscibus  vij'^  Item  in  sepis  ob.  Item  in  feno  pro  equis  j^  o.  Item 
in  pane  pro  equis  vij^  Summa        .        .      iiij* 

Item  eo  die  apud  Tedlesworth  in  pane  }^  Item  in  ceruisia  ij^  Item 
in  pane  pro  equis  vij<^  Sunmia 

loi,  e^  Expense  forinsece  per  dictum  tempus 

In  primis  in  ij  equis  allocatis  pro  procuratoribus  iiij'viij^  Iteming 
aliis  equis  allocatis  iiij'  Item  in  allocacione  vnius  garoionis  per 
totum  tempus  ij'  Item  pro  vno  breue  in  scaccario  pro  directione 
lohannis  laundels  ^^  ad  supersedendum  de  xv"  Argenti  de  assist 
ceruisie  quod  solutum  per  prius  et  alias  petunt  dictam  smnmam 
xij^  Item  pro  x  breuibus  sicut  alias  ad  scaccarium  pro  baronibos 
ad  deliberandum  dictum  breue  de  supersedendo  vj^  Item  apud 
Westm.  in  vino  et  piris  viij^  Item  in  pane  j^  Item  in  emendacione 
cellarii  frenorum  et  in  aliis  negociis  ix*'     Item  in  vno  eqno 

"  Sheriff  of  Oxon  and  Berks,  1S56,  P.R,0,  Li$t9  and  Indixss  ix.  p.  108. 
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material  enterprize  in  that  qnarter,  in  conjunction  with  the  forces  of 
Sardinia  and  Naples,  and  probably  some  Austrians  from  the  Emperor's 
Italian  dominions.  The  force  so  collected  might  on  the  whole  be 
formidable  enough  to  gain  some  solid  advantage,  and  would  probably  be 
able  to  act  with  effect  at  a  later  period  than  is  practicable  on  this  side  of 
France. 

'  I  am  very  much  impressed  with  the  idea,  which  yon  have  more  than 
once  mentioned,  of  bringing  a  respectable  fiDroe  to  act  on  the  same  point 
But  with  such  a  confederacy  as  now  exists  this  idea  does  not  exdade 
acting  on  that  principle  against  many  points  at  the  same  time.  What 
I  now  mention  seems  to  give  a  fair  chance  of  doing  something  material 
in  the  south,  and  if  we  can  distress  the  enemy  on  more  sides  than  one 
while  their  internal  distraction  continues  it  seems  hardly  possible  that 
they  can  long  oppose  any  effectual  resistance. 

*  I  state  this  quite  for  your  private  consideration,  and  in  order  to  put 
you  fully  in  possession  of  my  general  view.  At  the  same  time  I  by  do  means 
wish  to  aim  at  this  object  at  the  expense  of  retarding  or  endangering 
your  operations,  which  I  consider  as  more  essential  than  any  others.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  possible,  in  case  of  your  attacking  and  beating  Custine, 
that  you  may  be  able  to  spare  the  force  in  question  without  hazard.  It 
is  also  possible,  if  the  Austrian  reinforcements  should  turn  out  to  be 
larger  than  had  been  stated,  that  instead  of  15,000,  20  or  22,000 
Austrians  might  be  joined  to  the  army  under  the  duke  of  York's  com- 
mand. Or,  if  neither  of  them  is  the  case  at  first,  it  may  be  [Le.  by]  good 
fortune  happen  that  your  successes  may  be  rapid  enough  to  make  one  or 
other  of  those  arrangements  practicable,  early  enough  in  the  autumn 
to  leave  time  for  effecting  the  plan  I  have  pointed  out.  Besides  these 
alternatives,  we  may  also  hope  that  the  Prussians  may  at  last  be  induced 
to  act  with  more  vigour,  the  effect  of  which  would  probably  soon  put  the 
prince  of  Cobourg  more  at  his  ease.  I  am  sure  at  all  events  you  will  turn 
the  subject  in  your  mind  with  the  view  of  suggesting  whatever  may  be 
practicable ;  and  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  for  letting  me  know  all 
that  occurs  to  you  upon  it. 

'  You  will  see  by  the  papers  which  Mr.  Dundas  sends  you  that,  with 
a  view  to  the  siege  of  Dunkirk  etc.,  we  are  able  to  supply  most  of  the 
articles  necessary,  but  are  uncertain  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
artillery.  I  should  add  also  that  the  duke  of  Richmond  seems  to  con- 
sider the  number  of  St46  (if  it  can  be  obtained)  in  addition  to  what  you 
now  have,  as  very  inadequate.  It  maybe  usefiod  to  state  on  what  grounds 
the  calculation  is  made.  I  should  also  be  glad  to  know  to  what  extent 
you  wish  the  aid  of  seamen,  either  in  addition  to  the  artillery  or,  in  case 
a  sufficient  number  of  the  latter  cannot  be  furnished ;  we  will  endeavour 
to  ascertain  in  what  other  respects  naval  co-operation  can  be  rendered 
useful.  I  am,  etc. 

W.  Pitt. 

Private  and  eonfid*.  Estrenx,  July  23, 1793. 

[Murray  acknowledges  receipt  of  Pitt*s  letter.] 

*Tlier»  <p  Ufttta  naaon  to  hope  thai  the  present  campaign  will  put  an 
W  ifail  of  some  great  internal  rewdutioii  upon 
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Catalogue  of  the  Coins  of  the  Andhra  Dynasty^  the  Western  KshtUrapaSf 
the  Traikuiaka  Dynasty ^  and  the  *  Bodhi  *  Dynasty.  By  Edwabd 
James  Bapson,  MA.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  Universitj  oi 
Cambridge.  (London :  Printed  by  Order  of  the  Trastees  of  the  British 
Museom.    1906.) 

Profbssob  Bapson,  by  his  nomeroos  Tsdnable  oontributicms  to  tiie 
Journals  of  the  Boyal  Nnmismatie,  the  Boyal  Asiatic,  and  other  Societies, 
has  proved  himself  one  of  the  foremost  expais  in  Indian  nnmismatics.  ffis 
present  contribution  to  the  excellent  series  of  the  coin  catalogaes  of  the 
British  Museum  fully  sustains  that  reputation.  His  work  forms  a 
stately  volume  of  476  pages,  212  of  which  contain  the  catalogue  itself 
while  208  pages  comprise  an  exhaustive  introduction  into  the  history  and 
coinage  of  the  Andhra  and  Western  Kshatrapa  dynasties,  together  with 
a  sketch  map  of  their  dominions.  The  catalogue  is  illustrated  by 
eighteen  photographic  plates  of  coins  and  tiunee  plates  of  enlarged,  hand- 
traced  facsimiles  of  coin  legends  (p.  xiii).  It  is  followed  by  a  full  taUe 
of  contents,  and  five  indexes  of  kings  and  rulers,  types,  symbols  and 
adjuncts,  dates  on  coins  of  the  Western  Eshatrapas,  and  historical, 
geographical,  and  miscellaneous  matters.  The  coinage  of  the  Andhras 
and  Western  Eshatrapas  forms  the  main  subject  of  the  catalogue,  but 
the  coins  of  two  minor  dynasties,  the  Traikuuka,  and  what  Professor 
Bapson  calls  the  '  Bodhi,'  are  also  noticed. 

With  regard  to  the  Andhras  a  very  striking  point  is  their  lead  eoinaga 
Some  of  the  lead  coins  are  very  large,  measuring  upwards  of  an  inch  and 
ahalf  across  and  weighing  about  000  grains.    This  lead  coinage  appears  to 
have  been  a  peculiarity  of  the  Andhra  home  province,  which  was  a  small 
country  on  the  east  coast,  between  the  lower  Eistna  and  Godavery  rivers. 
Thence  it  spread  with  the  growth  of  the  Andhra  dominians  over  the 
larger  part  of  the  true  peninsula.    It  fanned  a  general  curroicy  during 
the  whole  period  of  existenee  of  the  Andhra  empire,  for  about  four 
centuries  and  a  half,  and  over  the  wh<de  extent  of  their  wide  dominions, 
which  included  practically  the  whole  peninsula,  wiUi  the  exception  of 
Orissa  (Ealinga)  and  the  country  south  of  Mysore.    Lead  ccuns  referable 
to  Satakanii,  the  third  king  of  the  dynasty,  about  150  B.C  have  been 
found  as  &r  north  as  Malwa,  and  as  &r  south  as  Ghitaldrug,  in  North 
Mysore ;  and  they  are  known  in  coosideraMe  number  and  variety  down 
to  the  eariy  part  of  the  third  eentory  of  our  oa.    By  the  side  of  the 
lead  ooiniiga  tli«e  existed  a  curreDcy  of  small  coins  of  an  aDoj  which 
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he  latter  adopted  and  continaed  the  WeBtem  K 
ith  a  modified  type  (peacock  instead  of  chaitya  i 
le  earliest  known  speoimen  of  which  appears 
he  WeBtem  Kshatrapa  coins  are  dated  in  yean 
•A,  which  begins  with  a.d.  78.  The  foondation 
:  the  most  perplexing  problems  in  Indian  histor 
I  favonr  its  aBoription  to  the '  Indo-Scytbian  '  kinf 
iscriptions,  however,  to  which  he  refers  (in  the  st 
I  supporting  that  theory,  really  do  him  a  disservi 
rerlooked  that  they  are  aparious,  and  mostly  I 
eTenthcentoriesofourera.  The  earliest  known  g( 

esplioitly  dated  in  the  Saka  era  is,  in  Sonthen 
K) — that  la,  a.d.  678 — and  in  Northern  India,  oi 
D.  709.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Bapson's  snggestioi 
end  it — that  the  era  may  have  derived  its  na 
lat  it  was  founded  by  Eanishka,  who  was  not  i 
it  from  the  fact  that  it  wae  used  bo  long  by  tl 
bo  were  known  as  Sakas  and  who  originall; 
traps,  of  the  Eushana  empire. 

The  period  of  the  Andhra  empire  Btill  rec 
isoure  in  the  history  of  early  India.  Indian  tn 
e  so-oalled  Puranas,  gives  its  total  duration 
eluding  twenty-nine  or  thirty  reigns.  Mr.  Rt 
,tioa  of  the  evidence  of  the  ooins  and  inscriptioni 
quite  in  accord  with  the  traditional  statement, 
'o  fixed  points  in  the  Andhra  period,  one  ae 
her  not  far  from  the  end.  The  former  is  the ; 
thin  the  reign  of  the  third  king,  who  was  a 
id  it  thus  shows  that  the  dynasty  must  have  con 
10  second  point  is  a.d.  124,  being  the  eigbtet 
King  Oautan^putra.  The  interval  of  292 
0  dates  allows,  at  the  usually  accepted  averaf 
reign,  of  the  accommodation  of  nineteen  reign 
rty  accords  with  the  statement  of  the  Mattya 
itra  was  the  twenty-third  member  of  the  dyna 
jeriptions  practically  establish  a  third  point,  tl 
ts  subverted  in  the  middle  of  the  third  cent] 
9.  248.  That  year  is  the  epoch  of  the  Bo-oall( 
own  as  the  Kalacburi  or  Chedi)  era,  which  i 
e  passing  of  the  north-western  province  of  I 
idhra  empire  into  the  power  of  a  dynasty  of 
mtical  with  that  afterwards  known  as  the  Ti 
mprised  between  this  date,  a.d.  24S,  and  the  a| 
mdation  of  the  Andhra  dynasty  in  210  b.c.  is 
ifirms  the  statement  of  the  Pnr&nic  tradition. 

Mr.  Bapson's  investigations  have  cleared  up 
)  history  of  the  Andhras.  Thus  Ptolemy's  i 
f,  a  King  [8iri]  Ftolemaios  was  reigning  in  Bai 
>ital  Paithan),  and  a  King  Baleokouros  in  Hip 
3n  understood  to  indicate  a  dividon  of  the  Ad 
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writer ;  he  was,  at  least,  the  greatest  of  his  day,  and  his  after  influence 
and  fame  were  enormous.  Of  this  we  have  scarcely  a  hint  in  M.  Walti's 
book.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  literary  life  of  Seneca  did  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  work.  In  that  case  it  should  not  have  been  entitled  Vie 
de  Stn^que.  In  any  case  our  information  as  to  the  life  of  Seneca  is  so 
scanty  that  without  prolixity  it  is  impossible  to  spend  458  pages  upon  it. 
A  far  fuller  and  more  vivid  picture  of  Seneca,  the  philosopher  and 
politician,  is  given  in  the  comparatively  few  pages  assigned  him  by 
Mr.  Bernard  Henderson  in  his  Life  and  Principate  of  the  Emperor  Nero. 
M.  Waltz  has  obscured  the  personality  of  Seneca  by  the  introduction  of 
much  that  is  irrelevant  and  by  the  excessive  length  at  which  he  treats 
the  political  history  of  the  quinquennium  Neronis, 

Seneca  is  not  really  a  very  good  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  sketch  of  the 
internal  history  of  Rome  during  the  last  half  of  the  principate  of  Claudius 
and  the  first  half  of  that  of  Nero,  and  the  biographical  method  is  not 
suited  to  the  history  of  the  early  principate.  But  M.  Waltz's  book,  if  it  is 
unduly  long  and  provides  us  with  little  save  what  is  familiar,  is  carefal 
and  sensible,  full  and  accurate  in  detail.  The  main  facts  of  Seneca's 
life  are  all  to  be  found  within  its  pages,  and  the  narration  of  the  some- 
what tortuous  history  of  the  time  is  clear  and  serviceable. 

H.  E.  BUTLEB. 

Kirchenrechtliche  Abhandlungen,  herausgegeben  von  Dr.  Ulbich  Stutz, 
Professor  der  Bechte  an  der  Universitat  Freiburg  im  Breisgau.  Stutt- 
gart: Enke.    1902-1909. 

It  may  be  of  service  to  English  historical  students  to  draw  their  attention 
to  the  admirable  series  of  monographs  on  church  law  and  related  topics 
which  have  in  the  last  seven  years  been  produced  under  the  editorship  of 
Professor  Stutz  of  Freiburg,  and  this  for  two  reasons :   first,  that  among 
these  works  there  are  few  which  will  not  prove  of  real  use  to  those 
who  are  engaged  in  any  learned  work  which  touches  upon  church  law 
and   church   history;    and  second,  because  the  consideration  of  what 
has  been  achieved  by  Professor  Stutz  and  his  collaborators  will  serve 
to  bring  before  English  scholars  the  immense  possibilities  which   are 
open  to  those  who  will  seriously  enter  upon  such  a  system  of  oombined 
work  of  the  right  kind.    We  have  indeed  in   England   had  plenty — 
some  of  us  perhaps  think  more  than  enough — of  compilations  of  a  more 
or  less  popular  kind   produced  by  combinations  of    writers,   but  we 
have  in  the  field  of  history  had  little  attempt  at  the  production  in  com-  ^ 
bination   of  scientific  monographs  representing  original  investigation*--^ 
And  yet   there   is   no   department   of  learning  in    which  there  is  s<^^ 
great  a  need  for  this  kind  of  work  as  in  history,  and  not  least  in  churc*^  ^ 
history.    We  have  had  a  generally  excellent  series  of  histories  of  thn::^ 
English  church  edited  by  Dr.  Hunt  and  the  late  Dean  Stephens,  b^-^^^ 
the  scope  of  these  hardly  allowed,  certainly  did  not  encourage,  ai^^. 
thing  like  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  many  obscure  and  difficu// 
subjects  which  are  waiting  for  serious  treatment ;  necessarily  the  writeis 
had  in  the  main  to  confine  themselves  to  giving  such  general  resalis 
as  are  usually  accepted  by  competent  historical  students.    And  yet  how 
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traces  the  history  of  indalgences  especially  in  relation  to  the  omsadeBy  and 
discusses  very  carefully  the  earliest  dogmatic  conceptions  of  the  nature  of 
an  indulgence,  and  the  development  of  these  especially  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries.  Another  extremely  important  work,  by  the  same 
author,  is  vol.  2,  a  study  of  the  dues  paid  by  bishops  and  other  officials 
of  the  church  on  their  appointment,  and  the  relation  of  these  daes  to  the 
finance  of  the  papal  curia. 

Another  series  of  works  deal  with  the  question  of  church  organisation 
and  law  in  modern  times.  Vol.  15  analyses  the  functions  of  the  diocesan 
officials,  the  vicar-general,  etc.,  while  vol.  9  presents  a  detailed  account  of 
the  lay  officials  of  the  archdiocese  of  Freiburg.  VoL  42  deals  with  the 
ecclesiastical  and  secular  law  as  to  the  alienation  of  church  property  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  districts  of  Germany.  Vol.  21  deals  with  the  origin 
of  the  regulation  of  the  German  church,  whether  Roman  catholic  or 
protestant,  that  the  revenues  of  a  benefice  should  go  to  the  heir  of  the 
last  incumbent  for  one  year  after  his  death.  Vols.  52,  58  discuss  the 
five  years'  faculties  granted  by  the  papal  court  to  the  German  bishops 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Vol.  5  treats  of  the  history 
and  nature  of  the  power  possessed  by  church  authorities  in  the  protestiyat 
states  of  Germany  to  dispense  with  the  law  of  the  church  in  emergencies. 
Two  volumes  deal  with  marriage  law :  vol.  2,  with  certain  groimds  of  divorce 
recognised  in  protestant  church  law  in  Germany ;  vol.  51  with  the  history 
of  the  law  relating  to  the  consent  of  the  father  to  the  marriage  of  hia 
children.  Finally,  vols.  18, 19  are  a  most  welcome  translation  of  Pavlov'9 
history  of  Russian  church  law,  and  of  certain  of  the  most  important 
documents  of  church  law  in  medieval  Russia. 

To  the  second  group  of  works  belong  three  treatises.  Vols.  87,  88 
form  a  very  detailed  study  of  the  history  and  character  of  the  law  of  the 
devolution  of  the  right  of  making  edblesiastical  appointments  :  a  study  of 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  aspectsXof  the  great  subject 
of  appointments  to  benefices,  bishoprics,  and  abbeys.  Vol.  47  deals  with 
the  church  law  relating  to  founders  and  patrons  in  Moldavia,  a  subject 
which  might  seem  rather  remote  from  general  historical  interest,  but 
which  serves  as  a  useful  parallel  to  the  history  of  the  development  of 
the  law  of  patronage  in  Western  Europe.  Vols.  10  and  11  give  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  system  of  patronage  existing  to-day  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  Baden. 

The  third  group  of  works  deals  with  a  number  of  most  important 
subjects  in  the  relations  of  church  and  state.      There  are  three  ex- 
cellent studies  of  medieval  conditions.    Vol.  56  is  a  very  detailed  and 
interesting  examination  of   the    precise  meaning  and  significance  of 
investiture  in  the  eleventh  century.    We  have  of  course  already  an 
immense  literature  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  great  struggle  between 
the  popes  and  the  emperors  on  this  subject,  but  the  particular  question 
discussed  here  has  not,  to  our  knowledge,  hitherto  received  the  detailed 
treatment  it  deserves.  Vols.  84-86  give  a  complete  account  of  the  position 
of  Hildebert  of  Lavardin  in  relation  to  the  same  question,  that  is,  with 
regard  to  the  investiture  question  in  France.    This  work  deeerves  a  place  m 
alongside  of  those  which  deal  with  the  position  of  Ivo  of  Ghartres  as 
presenting  a  mediating  position  between  the  claims  of  the  spiritoal  and 
temporal  powers.  Vols.  6-8  contain  an  admirable  study  of  the  oontrovsraia7 
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As  it  is,  the  letter  of  the  Amoldist  Wezel  to  the  emperor  is  bcoken  up 
and  discussed  in  two  different  contexts  (pp.  lOS,  181) ;  the  relations  of 
the  Anonymus  of  Bergamo  to  Arnold  are  similarly  treated  (pp.  818, 
848).  To  take  an  instance  of  a  different  kind :  whatever  may  be  the 
date  of  Frederick's  Landfriede  ordinance,  it  would  be  most  natotally 
discussed,  as  by  Giesebrecht,  in  connexion  with  the  steps  which  Fredttiek 
took  to  restore  the  public  peace  in  Germany,  daring  1156  and  1157; 
but  Dr.  Simonsfeld,  having  decided  that  the  ordinance  belongs  to  1152, 
proceeds  to  deal  with  its  contents,  as  well  as  with  its  external  histoiy, 
under  that  year. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  events  of  these  six  years  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  any  simple  scheme  of  exposition.  For  Frederick  it  wai 
a  time  of  expectation  and  uncertainty,  of  political  appreniioeehip  and 
preparation.  His  training  had  done  little  to  equip  him  for  the  work 
of  government.  He  came  to  his  imperial  duties  without  any  exact 
knowledge  of  the  difficulties  which  awaited  him,  and  withc^t  any 
guiding  principles  beyond  those  which  were  afforded  by  the  code  ol 
knightly  honour  and  the  romantic  legends  of  the  empire.  To  do 
justice,  to  keep  troth,  to  humble  the  rebellious,  to  protect  the  weak,  to 
honour  the  church  were  honourable  ambitions,  but  insufficient  roles  for 
the  guidance  of  a  statesman.  His  love  of  adventure  and  his  sense  of 
duty  drew  his  thoughts  persistently  to  Rome  and  to  the  Italian  kingdom, 
which  bad  all  but  escaped  from  the  hands  of  his  immediate  predecessors. 
But  present  dangers,  and  the  aversion  of  the  German  princes  to  distant 
enterprises,  chained  him  to  his  northern  kingdom.  The  B<mrfahfi  of 
1164-5,  brilliant  as  it  seemed,  was  a  failure;  and  the  emperor  returned, 
to  consolidate  his  power  at  home,  before  running  further  risks  beyond  the 
Alps.  It  was  not  until  1157  that  the  insolence  of  Milan,  and  the  incautious 
disclosure  of  papal  ambitions,  enabled  him  to  launch  the  resources  of 
a  nation  in  arms  against  his  Italian  enemies.  But  this  new  departure, 
although  traditionally  associated  with  the  name  of  his  new  chancellor, 
Beinald  von  Dassel,  was  only  the  consummation  to  which  his  efforts 
had  been  directed  ever  since  1152.  Busy  as  he  had  been  with  German 
questions  in  the  interval,  it  was  not  Germany  which  had  taken  the  first 
place  in  his  thoughts.  The  more  important  measures  of  this  period  are 
makeshifts,  hastily  improvised  to  palliate  evils  which  called  for  careful 
study  and  a  long  series  of  remedial  measures. 

Dr.  Simonsfeld  doubts  whether  Frederick  was  really  engrossed  by  ,^ 

Italian  schemes  (p.  51),  arguing  that,  if  this  had  been  the  case,  he       ^^ 
would  have  marched  to  Rome  immediately  after  his  election,  without     ^^  . 
waiting  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  secular  princes.    Constitutionally  ^^^^ 
no  doubt  this  would  have  been  permissible.    But  was  it  a  practicablegc^^ 
course?    Even  in  1154,  when  powerfully  reinforced  by  Henry  the  Lionc. 
Frederick  could  only  muster  eighteen  hundred  knights  for  Italy, 
for  hiring  mercenaries  were  not  available ;  without  the  service  of  th« 
princes  he  was  helpless ;  and  though  he  had  the  legal  right  to  deman* 
service  under  pain  of  the  imperial  ban,  we  only  know  of  two  Saxon 
out  of  all  his  contumacious  vassals,  against  whom  he  ventured  to  laun^K^ 
the  ban  in  1154,  and  these  happened  to  be  mortal  enemies  of  the  SaxcDu? 
duke,  his  chief  supporter  (p.  250).     That  he  was  prepared,  in  1152,  to 
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rights  and  duties  of  the  knightlj  dmas  oa^t  to  be  distiiigiiidied  bom 
those  of  the  peasant,  but  that  no  sneh  dintmdaon  need  be  dawn 
between  the  free  and  onfree.  Fdlowing  a  hint  of  JastRnr-Wintery 
Dr.  Simonsfeld  suggests  that  the  Lamdfriede  ediet  may  prafitaUj  be 
compared  with  the  English  law  of  ttie  same  period.  He  mi^ 
with  advantage  have  followed  up  this  train  ol  ioqnixy.  The  aixth 
article  of  the  Landfritde  ediet  antidpates,  to  some  extent,  the  meagores 
of  Henry  II  against  criminous  clerka,  just  as  the  imperial  ccmiiitntiop 
of  1157,  restraining  appeals  to  Borne  (p.  576),  antidpatea  ano4her  dause 
in  the  constitutions  of  Garendon.  The  Berenth  artiele,  whidi  pranides 
for  the  extradition  of  criminals  who  escape  from  poUie  justice  by  fleeing 
into  a  seignorial  borough,  reminds  ns  of  the  powen  ^^ren  to  the  diefiff 
in  the  assize  of  Clarendon ;  although  the  German  measoie  ehaneter- 
isticallj  shows  a  greater  respect  for  the  lord's  privilege.  The  de?enth 
artide,  empowering  counts  to  fix  the  price  of  com  at  the  Kathity  in 
each  year,  after  consultation  with  a  juiy  of  seTen  mot  of  good  report, 
may  be  compared  with  the  Englidi  assize  of  bread.  The  twdfUi 
artide,  if  understood  to  prohibit  the  vearing  of  arms  by  men  of  the  non- 
feudal  classes,  corresponds  to  the  edict  of  Henry  U  '  that  no  man  should 
carry  arms  on  this  side  of  the  river  SeTem.'  Dr.  SimonsSdd,  it  is 
true,  thinks  (p.  66)  that  the  German  law  forbade  the  pouemom  no 
less  than  the  wearing  of  arms,  in  which  case  the  difference  between 
the  views  of  the  English  and  the  German  legislator  would  be  as  great  as 
we  can  imagine.  But  we  venture  to  think  tibat  the  alternative  explana- 
tion (first  given  by  Planck)  is  more  consonant  with  the  context  as  wdl 
as  with  common-sense.  Finally,  the  ninth  artide  fdnnulatea  the  leading 
principle  of  the  Elngdish  possessory  asdzes :  where  the  ri^tfol  owner- 
ship of  a  fief  is  in  dispute,  the  count  shall  aseotain,  by  the  oath  of  two 
lawful  neighbours,  who  is  in  peacefcd  possession ;  and  shall  protect  the 
possessor  in  his  seisin  until  the  question  of  light  has  been  judicially 
determined.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  coinddenees,  remarkable 
though  some  of  them  appear,  are  due  to  deliberate  imitation  on  the  part  of  ^ 

English  lawyers  ;  but  they  may  serve  to  remind  us  that  English  legal  ^^ 

development  cannot  be  understood  without  the  employment  of  the  com-  ^ 

parative  method.  The  prindpks  which  we  associate  with  the  name  of 
Henry  11  were  in  the  air  before  he  entered  upon  his  career  of  legislative 
reform. 

So  6kr  af  the  Italian  side  of  his  subject  is  concerned*  the  work  of  Dr.^ 
Simonsfeld  calls  for  less  remark.    Otto  of  Freising  remains  the  chiefs : 
auihoritv  for  the  Ecr^Jahrt  of  lld4-o.  and  in  the  two  chief  casi 
which  his  accuracy  has  bees  challenged  he  is  more  or  leas  vindicat 
Dr.  Simonsfcli  suceessfoUy  disposes  <pu  294)  of  the  arguments  by  whic^^^^ 
GasparcJo  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  there  was  a  siege  of  Bobore^.^^.^^ 
in  I>Ecei::ber  1154 :  siA  he  comes  to  the  condusion  (p.  706)  that  to^^B^ 
grftrlical  r^5ear>ches  have  confirmed  Otto's  versian  of  the  affimy  betwca^^ 
the  in r^  rial  ^ttin;:e  and  the  robber  Alberic  in  the  pass  <^  Verona.    l^%e 
AccnTinTis  cf  Ber^^asio  is  naturally  discussed  at  some  loigth.     Yh. 
Sixiicnsfrld  rejects    G:i2dlach*s    hypothesis    that   the  poet   should  l^ 
idtntiScd  w:ih  a  certain  Magister  Teutaldns,  precentor  of  S.  Alessandro 
in  IWrnmiX  t::;  makes  do  altonaxive  snggestioa  (p.  818).    His  destne- 
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von  Dassel,  only  fulfilled  his  o£Soial  duty  in  laying  stress  opon  the 
offensive  interpretation  of  which  the  word  benefidum  admitted  (p.  578). 
The  view  of  Ficker  that  Bainald  played  the  part  of  a  wanton  incendiary 
must  be  dismissed.  Hadrian,  of  course,  would  not  have  shown  the 
boldness  of  that  legate  (was  it  Roland  ?)  who  replied  to  the  chancellor  that 
the  emperor  assuredly  held  of  some  lord.  But  the  pope  was  bur  from 
being  ready  to  disclaim  the  pretensions  which  the  imperial  connsellors 
attributed  to  him.  He  only  stooped  to  explain,  that  benefidum  was 
nothing  else  than  bonum  factum,  after  he  had  fsuled  to  secure  the  sopport 
of  the  German  church,  and  after  it  became  clear  that  the  emperor's 
preparations  for  war  were  seriously  meant. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  points  in  an  important  work.  To 
discuss  every  interesting  topic  which  Dr.  Simonsfeld  has  raised  would 
require  special  knowledge,  such  as  he  himself  possesses  and  such  a> 
a  foreign  critic  cannot  hope  to  acquire.  This  volume,  however  much 
it  may  be  criticised  in  detail,  is  a  monument  of  solid  learning  and 
disinterested  labour,  honourable  alike  to  the  author  and  to  the  academy 
at  whose  expense  it  is  published.  H.  W.  G.  Datis. 

Briigges  Entwickelung  zum  mittelalterlichen  WeltmarkL 
Yon  Rudolf  Hapkb.    (Berlin :  Gurtius.    1908.) 
This  volume,  which  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  Abhandlungen  zur  Ver- 
kehrs-  und  Seegeschichte  to  be  edited  for  the  Hansische  Oeschichts- 
verein  by  Professor  Dietrich  Schafer,  has  grown  out  of  an  inaugural 
dissertation  on  the  early  intercourse  of  Germany  and  Scandinavia  with 
Bruges.    Parallel  studies  of  the  commercial  relations  of  Bmges  with 
Flanders  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  with  HoUand,  Great  Britain, 
France,   Spain,  and  Italy,  constitute  one  half  of  the  book.     They  are 
preceded  by  a  short  sketch  of  the  origins  of  the  city  and  are  supplemented 
in  a  third  portion  of  the  work  by  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  condition 
of  Bruges  at  the  opening  of  the  fourteenth  century — ^its  government  and 
finance,  its  commerce,  navigation,  and  industries,  its  internal  class 
divisions,  and  its  relations  with  the  foreign  traders  who  had  become 
essential  to  its  prosperity.     The  aim  of  the  series  is  to  draw  into  a 
focus  and  to  make  generally  accessible  the  ever-increasing  mass  ol 
material   for  the  early  history  of  commerce  provided  by  the  publiea 
tions  of  records  and  of  learned  monographs,  and  this  aim  has  bee*-; 
well  fulfilled  by  Dr.  Htipke's  book.    The  reader  who  attentively  folio 
each  of  the  streams  of  commerce  converging  upon  Bruges  firom 
separate  source — the  beer  of  Bremen  and  the  Baltic  products  of  t^^' 
Hanse  towns  creeping  behind  the  islands,  through  the  Zuiderzee,  iw.^^ 
threading  a  maze  of  Dutch  waterways  to  avoid  the  Rhine  tolls,  the  w-^q^ 
from  England,  the  cloth  of  Picardy,  the  wine  and  salt  of  Bochelle,  tt^ 
cordwain  of  Barbary  or  Spain  brought  to  the  fairs  of  Champagne  Ij 
Provenyal  merchants,  and  the  eastern  argosies  of  Venice  and  Geooi 
venturing  at  length  to  face  the  perils  of  the  open  sea — ^will  have  become 
familiar  with  the  essential  features  of  international  trade  in  the  thirteenth 
century.    His  main  impression  wiU  doubtless  be  one  of  the  severe  TBBtik- 
tions  placed  upon  the  expansion  of  commerce  by  the  inadeqaaey  andeoit 
^^  *^    nviri,  by  the  risk  of  piracy  and  shipwreck,  by  the  heaviness  of  the 
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when  tried,  many  and  increasing  advantages.  In  passing  it  may  be  said 
that  the  fuller  use  of  episcopal  registers,  which  some  of  his  eritics  have 
suggested  to  Dr.  Gairdner,  could  not  have  altered  greatly  his  treatment 
of  Lollardy.  But  it  might  have  saved  him  from  expressing  (i.  186) 
surprise  at  Archbishop  Chichele's  proclaiming  an  indulgence  without 
reference  to  the  pope.  Episcopal  registers  give  frequent  instances  of 
episcopal  indulgences,  and  the  right  to  issue  them  was  originally  episoopaL 
There  was,  however,  a  growing  tendency — partly  as  a  check  upon  abuses, 
partly  in  the  interests  of  a  high  theory  of  papal  power—to  gather  all 
such  rights  into  the  hands  of  the  pope ;  bishops  were  held  to  act  as  his 
deputies,  and  the  council  of  Trent  ^  completed  a  long  and  interesting 
process  of  change. 

Passing  from  details  to  broader  views  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  gather 
Dr.  Gairdner's  view  as  to  the  connexion  of  Lollardy  with  the  Reformation ; 
indeed  he  seems  at  times  to  contradict  himself  (i.  287,  ii.  478,  i.  517  com- 
pared with  the  general  inferences  from  book  i.).  The  permanent  influence 
of  Lollardy— apart  from  its  mere  use  as  a  name— is  an  interesting  and 
difficult  question.  The  dates  1881, 1888, 1895,  1401,  1415  mark  crises  in 
the  history  of  Lollardy,  and  then  there  is  a  long  silence ;  when  heresy, 
labelled  as  Lollardy,  reappears  in  early  Tudor  days,  some  of  its  conclusions 
and  most  of  its  local  centres  are  the  same  as  those  of  early  Lollardy, 
but  then  those  conclusions,  true  or  untrue,  were  very  obvious  results  of 
independent  thought  in  revolt  against  an  authority  not  always  showing 
itself  at  its  best,  and  those  centres  were  often  places  marked  by  vigorous 
local  life  working  under  inefficient  ecclesiastical  guidance.  Further,  the 
Beformation  on  its  literary  side,  and  in  its  treatment  of  early  English 
Scriptures,  does  not  seem  to  have  owed  much  to  the  LoUards ;  such 
cases  as  George  Constantine's  adaptation  of  Thorpe's  Testament  and '  The 
Ploughman's  Tale '  ^  are  rare,  although  more  of  them  may  yet  be  found 
to  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  tantalising  likeness  in  character 
and  methods  between  Purvey  and  Tindale.^  But  the  origin  of  the  school 
to  which  Tindale,  Barnes,  Bilney,  and  indeed  Granmer,  belonged  is  to  be 
found  at  Cambridge  and  traced  to  Erasmus'  influence.  There  is,  there- 
fore, much  to  be  said  for  the  use  of  the  later  designation,  the  'New 
Learning,'  which  gradually  and  naturally  superseded  the  term  Lollardy. 
The  essence  of  Dr.  Gairdner's  view  would  seem  to  be  that  Henry  VIII 
for  his  own  purposes  played  with  this  popular  force  of  heresy,  call  it 
Lollardy  or  call  it  New  Learning ;  this  we  think  he  proves  quite  fully, 
perhaps  more  fully  than  anyone  else  could.  But  this  opinion  does  not 
involve  the  existence  of  any  historic  connexion  between  early  Lollardy 
and  the  Reformers,  although  the  large  space  given  to  Lollardy  in  this 
work  seems  to  suggest  that  as  a  definite  conclusion. 

Dr.  Gairdner's  view  as  to  the  manner  of  man  that  Henry  VIII  was, 
familiar  to  readers  of  his  earlier  book,  is  enlarged  upon  in  the  present  one. 
His  view  is  essentially  difl'erent  from  that  of  Mr.  Pollard,  and  just  because 
we  think  Dr.  Gairdner's  view  the  one  historically  most  sound,  we  are 

'  Sess.  xxi.  c.  9  and  Sees.  xxv.  c.  21. 

*  See  Cambridge  Hist,  of  EngL  Lit  ii.  39. 

*  The  spelling  '  Tindale  *  is  preferable  to  that  of  *  Tyndale  * :  see  H.  BradahaWi 
Collected  Papers,  p.  855. 
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Franconia  to  Slays,  and  thus  the  chapter  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
military  history  at  the  turn  of  the  medieval  and  modem  ages.  If 
Wilwolt  had  his  compromising  episode  with  'the  lady  rich  in  virtue,' 
the  palsgrave's  adventures  might  almost  be  described  as  the  Comedy  of 
the  Incomplete  Amorist.  From  his  early  love  affair  with  Charles  V's 
sister  Eleanor  to  his  marriage  with  her  Danish  niece  he  was  for  ever 
offering  hand  and  heart  to  princesses  who  might  improve  his  fortunes. 
Handsome,  athletic,  and  attractive  as  he  was  he  never  fulfilled  the 
promise  of  his  youth  either  in  war,  politics,  or  even  love.  The  records 
of  the  court  of  Liegnitz  and  the  journeys  of  Duke  Henry  in  search 
of  loans  amount  to  pure  farce,  but  they  give  an  admirable  idea  of 
the  coarser  side  of  princely  life  in  Germany,  and  the  duke  is  but  an 
extreme  type  of  many  impoverished  German  lords,  always  at  their 
wits'  end  to  maintain  a  shabby  stateliness  on  resources  dwindling  or 
non-existent. 

If  Mrs.  Gust's  subject  is  full  of  life  and  interest  her  workmanship  is 
supremely  good.  Sound  scholarship  and  delicate  humour  step  hand  in 
hand  throughout  her  pages.  While  she  has  the  keenest  of  eyes  for 
the  picturesque,  she  exercises  severe  self-restraint,  and  resists  the 
temptation,  to  which  most  writers  on  these  centuries  succumb,  of  an 
excess  of  pageantry  and  millinery.  Though  we  are  told  what  clothes 
the  major  and  minor  heroes  wear,  they  are  always  in  strict  subordination 
to  the  action  of  the  play.  The  book  is  one  which  may  be  read  with 
equal  pleasure  by  the  learned  and  unlearned,  and  even  the  latter  should 
be  warned  by  no  means  to  skip  the  illustrative  notes  with  which  the 
volume  closes.  They  form  a  rich  storehouse  of  contemporary  customs 
and  beliefs,  and  bear  testimony  to  the  closeness  and  width  of  Mrs.  Cust's 
studies.  We  have  in  vain  tried  to  think  of  a  useful  writer  who  has  not 
been  utilised.  A  little  more  might  possibly  have  been  made  of  Aeneas 
Sylvius,  and,  as  Mrs.  Oust  travels  down  so  far  as  Madame  d'Aulnoy  and 
Swinburne,  she  might  possibly  have  gleaned  an  illustration  or  two 
from  Montesquieu's  notes  of  travel.  Not  one  of  Mrs.  Cust's  four  heroes 
would  ever  have  asked  for  drinking  water  in  Germany,  but,  had  he  done 
so,  he  would  have  shared  the  Frenchman's  experience. — 

Quand,  &,  una  aubergo  on  poste  d'Allemagne,  voos  demandez  de  Teau  A 
boire,  on  vous  porta  de  Teau  bourbeusa  pour  vous  laver  las  mains.  Quand 
vous  faites  comprendra  que  c'est  pour  boire,  soudain  I'hdto  vient  vous  dire  qa» 
cala  vous  fara  du  mal,  at  qu*il  vaut  miaux  que  vous  buviez  du  vin  ou  de  la 
bi^ra.  Comma  vous  parsistez  on  vous  apporte  un  pau,  mais  tr^s  peu,  commo 
pour  satisfaira  votra  opini&tret^.  D^s  qua  vous  an  buvez  tout  la  village  se  met 
d,  rira. 

E.  Akmbtbong. 

Martin  Beliaim  ;  His  Life  and  his  Globe.    By  E.  G.  Raven  stein. 

(London  :  G.  Philip.     1908.) 

This  is  both  the  latest  and  the  most  important  contribution  to  the 
history  of  geography,  from  a  writer  whose  previous  work  in  this  and 
other  fields  had  already  won  him  a  world-wide  reputation.  The  subject 
is  one  which  has  engaged  Mr.  Eavenstein's  attention  for  many  years»  and 
he  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  the  successful  completion  of  a  task 
which  has  involved  no  ordinary  amount  of  painstaking  researeh.    Its 
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surfiBMse  at  the  date  of  Colambus'  first  voyage.  Such  ideas,  as  Dr.  BaTen- 
stein  brings  out  clearly  by  the  aid  of  sketch-maps,  were  based  mainly  on 
the  authority  of  Ptolemy  and  Marco  Polo,  who  between  them  supplied 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  data,  at  least  for  the  extra-Eoropean  parts 
of  the  world,  though  the  use  made  of  Polo's  information  was  £eur  from 
intelligent.  Some  other  sources  were  of  coarse  drawn  npon.  The 
influence  of  portolani,  of  which  so  many  already  existed  at  the  time,  can 
be  traced  here  and  there,  as  in  the  delineation  of  northern  Europe^  which 
shows  some  improvement  on  Ptolemy's  version,  and  in  the  Italian  forms 
which  occasionally  occur.  As  regards  the  representation  of  the  western 
ocean  stretching  round  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  Mr.  Bavenstein  hesitates 
to  pronounce  whether  or  not  Behaim  copied  the  lost  chart  of  Toscandli, 
said  to  have  been  used  by  Columbus,  though  he  thinks  it  possible  that  this 
may  have  come  to  his  knowledge  through  Begiomontanus,  who  is  known 
to  have  been  a  friend  of  Toscanelli.  Certain  of  the  sources  have  hitherto 
baffled  all  efforts  at  discovery.  Thus  in  regard  to  eastern  Asia,  inner 
Africa,  and  some  other  regions,  there  are  traces,  both  in  the  globe  and 
one  or  two  other  contemporary  documents,  of  the  influence  of  a  type  of 
map,  probably  of  Italian  origin,  of  which  no  example  is  now  known.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  legendary  lore  of  the  period  is  drawn  upon  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  e.g.  in  regard  to  the  '  three  holy  kings,'  the  Asiatic 
Prester  John,  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas,  and  other  subjects  referred 
to  in  the  globe.  Mr.  Bavenstein  supplies  an  elaborate  analysis  ot  and 
commentary  on,  the  whole  of  the  data,  showing,  so  fi^r  as  is  possible,  the 
precise  sources  for  each  statement.  The  admirable  copy  of  the  original, 
given  in  gores,  with  all  the  colours  correctly  reproduced,  supplies  for  the 
first  time  a  satisfoictory  and  generally  accessible  basis  for  its  study. 
The  replica  made  at  Jomard's  suggestion  in  1847,  though  correct  in 
its  general  features,  was  inaccurate  in  many  details,  and  by  careful  colla- 
tion with  the  original  Mr.  Bavenstein  has  been  enabled  to  introduce  a 
number  of  emendations,  which  render  his  reproduction  a  far  nearer 
approach  to  the  original  than  any  previously  produced.  The  technical 
work  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Origgs,  whose  skill  in  colour  lithography  is 
widely  known.  The  enterprise  shown  by  Messrs.  Philip  in  incurring  the 
expense  thus  involved  deserves  the  warmest  praise.  E.  Hkawood. 

The  Archbishops  of  St  Andrews,    By  John  Herelbss  and  Bobbbt 
Eebr  Hannat.    Vol.  II.    (Edinburgh :  Blackwood.    1909.) 

In  the  notice  of  the  first  volume  in  this  Beview  (vol.  xxiiL  564-5),  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  aim  of  the  authors  was  to  provide  a  number 
of  special  studies  in  preparation  for  a  larger  work  on  Scotland  and  its 
church  in  the  last  generations  before  the  Beformation.  Unless  the 
student  keeps  this  in  mind,  the  title  of  the  series  is  apt  to  mislead.  The 
present  instalment,  which  embraces  the  life  of  only  one  archbishop,  that 
of  Andrew  Forman,  covering  a  period  of  some  six  years,  1515-21,  is  not 
confined  to  the  history  of  his  archiepiscopate  or  of  the  church  of  Scotland 
while  he  ruled  the  see  of  St.  Andrews,  but  it  purports  to  be  a  discussion 
of  ecclesiastical  and  political  events  in  the  northern  kingdom  throughout 
the  whole  career  of  that  prelate.    The  authors  make  no  secret  of  their 
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in  the  Formularej  it  would  appear  that  the  custom  of  Scotland  was  not 
different  from  that  of  England :  that  the  rural  deans  were  personal  officers  of 
the  diocesan,  acting  under  his  commission  in  special  contingencies,  but  that 
there  was  no  inherent  power  in  the  office  to  undertake  duties  of  supenision, 
correction,  or  visitation  of  the  parochial  clergy  without  his  deputation  m 
scriptis.  The  many  important  points  of  ecdesiology  discussed  in  the  ap- 
pendix, which  emanate  from  the  Fcyimularef  make  one  wonder  that  such 
a  valuable  collection  of  ecclesiastical  instruments  should  be  allowed  to 
lie  unprinted  in  an  ancient  university.  Joseph  Robertson  first  whetted 
the  appetite  of  students  with  a  desire  to  know  more  of  it.  The  present 
volume  makes  it  imperative,  for  the  honour  of  St.  Andrews,  that  its 
contents  should  be  given  to  the  world.  James  Wii<80n. 

La  Politique  Orientale  de  Frangois  J,  1516-1547.    Par  J.  Ubsu. 

(Paris:  Champion.    1908.) 

This  is  a  monograph  dealing  with  the  negotiations  between  Francis  I 
of  France  and  Sultan  Suliman  during  the  years  1516-1547.  The 
principal  European  struggle  of  the  period  was  between  France  and  the 
Empire.  Ultimately  France  so  far  succeeded  as  to  obtain  the  leading 
position  among  European  nations  at  the  Turkish  court,  to  increase  her 
reputation,  and  to  hold  the  Empire  in  check.  The  period  was  well  worth 
study.  The  obstacles  which  France  had  to  encounter  were  many,  and  the 
story  is  characteristic  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  its  intrigues  and  its 
sudden  changes  of  side.  The  chief  difficulty  which  faced  Francis  was  that 
his  subjects  were  shocked  that  the  most  Christian  king  was  allying  him- 
self with  the  leader  of  the  infidels.  Francis  I  had  aspired  to  the  imperial 
throne  on  the  death  of  Maximilian,  but  while  professing  his  desire  to  aid 
Leo  X  in  a  new  Crusade  he  was  plotting  with  the  Hapsburg  for  the 
conquest  of  England  and  the  partition  of  Italy.  When  Maximilian  died, 
in  January  1519,  the  king  of  France  and  Charles  of  Spain  became  candi- 
dates for  the  imperial  throne.  Francis,  while  avowing  his  desire  to  serve 
the  pope,  sent  envoys  to  the  kings  of  Poland  and  Hungary  to  obtain  their 
support  for  his  claims  to  the  Empire.  When,  in  1521,  Suliman  threatened 
Bhodes,  Francis  was  already  at  war  with  Charles  and  unable  to  send  re- 
inforcements to  the  knights,  who  were  under  a  French  grand  master  and 
who  were  thus  compelled  in  the  following  year  to  surrender  their  magnificent 
fortress.  The  new  pope,  Adrian  VI,  favoured  the  candidature  of  his  old 
pupil  Charles.  Thereupon  Francis  sought  alliance  with  Suliman.  The 
shock  to  the  Christian  sentiment  of  the  west  was  great.  The  young 
Suliman  had  already  captured  what  Mahomet  II  had  declared  to  be  the 
keys  to  Turkish  progress,  Belgrade  on  the  north  and  Bhodes  in  the 
Mediterranean.  A  further  shock  was  to  come.  An  alliance  was  made, 
and  France  saw  the  most  Christian  king  paying  regal  honours  to  Barba- 
rossa,  or,  as  the  Turks  called  him,  Haireddin,  who  after  capturing 
thousands  of  Christian  slaves  from  every  shore  on  the  Mediterranean 
had  made  himself  king  in  Algiers. 

Readers  who  wish  to  follow  the  policy  of  intrigue  and  suspicion  during 
the  years  which  followed  will  find  an  excellent  guide  in  this  book.  When,  in 
1584,  Suliman  determined  to  make  war  on  Persia  he  secured  his  position 
against  Europe  by  making  a  treaty  with  Francis  against  Charles  V,now 
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paper  on  the  provenance  of  Parker's  priceless  collection  of  mannaoripts ; 
but  he  makes  no  attempt  to  deal  with  the  subject  himself,  and  does  not 
appear  to  realise  the  importance  of  Parker's  literary  work* 

In  other  respects  Mr.  Kennedy  is  not  very  clear.  He  talks  abont 
Parker's  'acceptance  of  Anglicanism'  in  1581,  without  explaining  to 
readers  who  might  be  puzzled  to  state  exactly  what  '  Anglicanism  '  was 
at  that  date.  Again,  when  (on  p.  84)  he  describes  the  English  church 
as  '  an  integral  and  reformed  province  of  the  catholic  church '  the  use 
of  the  word  *  province '  is  confusing,  as  there  are  two  provinces  in  the 
English  church,  and  elsewhere  Mr.  Kennedy  is  anxious  to  insist  on  its 
national  character.  On  p.  12  a  reference  to  Elizabeth's  via  media  is 
immediately  followed  by  the  bold  assertion  that  'there  was  no  com- 
promise.' Many  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  statements  are  equally  startling ;  he  says 
that  the  final  draft  of  the  1559  act  of  supremacy  '  had  a  difficult  passage 
through  the  commons,  more  than  a  third  of  the  members  present  voting 
against  it '  (p.  101).  In  reality  it  was  read  a  first  time  on  10  April,  a 
second  on  the  12tb,  a  third  on  the  18th,  and  there  is  no  record  of  any 
division  at  alL  On  p.  161  we  are  told  that  in  1568  '  the  house  of  lords 
was  practically  the  same  [as  in  1559,]  but  over  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
members  of  the  house  of  commons  were  new.'  The  situation  in  the 
house  of  lords  had  been  entirely  changed — as  Maitland,  with  whose  work 
Mr.  Kennedy  does  not  seem  to  be  acquainted,  has  pointed  out  —  by 
the  presence  of  twenty-four  bishops  nominated  by  Elizabeth  in  place  of 
the  Marian  prelates.  The  statement  about  the  house  of  commons  is 
quite  delusive  and  inaccurate.  For  one  thing  '  new  '  means  members 
whose  names  do  not  occur  in  the  official  return  for  1559  ;  but  425  names 
occur  in  1568  against  280  in  1559 ;  so  thateven  if  every  member  whose  name 
occurs  in  1559  had  been  re-elected  in  1568  there  would  still  be  45  per  cent 
of  *  new '  members.  As  a  matter  of  fact  of  those  280  members  about  80 
were  re-elected  in  1568,  and  the  proportion  of  old  members  who  secured 
re-election  was  nearer  40  than  80  per  cent.,  or  about  the  regular  average 
for  Tudor  times. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  grammar  also  leaves  something  to  be  desired ;  see  for 
example  pp.  262, 268.  On  p.  97  he  speaks  of  the  famous  '  &c.'  in  the  queen's 
style  as  '  uncompromising,'  apparently  meaning  *  non-committal ' ;  and 
on  p.  8  he  talks  about  the '  red  full  fury  of  the  Seine.'  Nor  does  he  quite 
realise  what  he  says  when  he  remarks  (p.  88)  that  Anne  Boleyn '  laid  a  strict 
charge  on  her  [EUzabethJ  to  make  a  grateful  return  [to  Parker]  if  occasion 
offered.'  Elizabeth  was  two  years  old  when  her  mother  was  executed. 
It  is  a  similar  anachronism  to  state  on  the  same  page  that  Bacon  and 
Cecil  were  Parker's  fellow  students  at  Cambridge;  Cecil  was  sixteen 
years  junior  to  Parker.  The  bibliograpbical  notes  are  lengthy ;  but  it 
was  hardly  necessary  to  give  repeated  references  to  Bishop  Creighton's  little 
school  book  on  the  Age  of  Elizabeth  as  a  source  of  '  special  information ' ; 
nor  is  it  of  any  use  to  refer  vaguely  to  '  Henrician  State  Papers  '  (p.  38). 
Finally  we  must  recall  Mr.  Kennedy's  criticism  of  the  reformers  that 
'they  read  into  the  past  their  own  pet  theories'  (p.  88),  and  suggest 
that  he  bears  it  in  mind  when  reconsidering  his  statement  that  '  least  of 
all  did  the  church  know  anything  of  the  supremacy  of  parliament '  (p.  18). 
The  church  in  the  sixteenth  century  had  not  forgotten  that  there  was  an  act 
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Regarding  the  Bebellion  as  essentially  an  agrarian  rising,  haTing  ifti 
origin  in  the  plantation  of  Ulster,  he  has  been  led,  like  other  writera,  to  attach 
an  ondue  importance  to  the  massacres  with  which  that  rising  was  attended. 
Commenting  on  an  abstract  of  these  massacres  submitted  to  a  coondl  of 
officers  at  Kilkenny  by  Dr.  Henry  Jones  in  1652  he  remarks, '  doabUess 
the  document  which  caused  such  horror  .  .  .  contained  moch  additinnal 
matter '  (ii.  817  note).  We  can  assure  him  that  the  document  in  question 
is  merely  a  repetition  of  the  matter  printed  in  Sir  John  Temple's  Histofy 
in  1646,  and  we  are  somewhat  sceptical  of  the  sincerity  of  a '  honor '  that 
required  to  be  periodically  refreshed  ereiy  five  years.  The  abstract  was 
of  course  printed.  But  as  we  have  long  ago  pointed  out  in  oonnezioD 
with  Miss  Hickson's  standard  book  on  the  subject  (see  ante  L  740)  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  massacres  as  an  historical  fmei  and 
as  political  capitaL  Insignificant  from  the  former  point  of  view,  they  were 
all-important  in  fanning  the  flame  of  hatred  against  Ireland.  We  may 
remark  that  if  the  total  of  British  men  in  Ulster  in  1628  amounted  to 
no  more  than  18,092,  and  if  of  these  barely  more  than  half  were  in 
the  escheated  counties  (L  84,  cf.  87-8),  then  there  is  little  rocnn,  even  if  we 
multiply  the  number  by  four,  for  such  figures  as  25,000,  to  say  nothing  ot 
Temple's  800,000.  Mr.  Bagwell  does  right  to  say  that  *  the  number  of 
victims  cannot  be  ascertained '  (i.  884).  In  general  he  seems  to  incline 
to  Leybum's  sober  opinion  that 

the  cause  of  the  rebellion  and  of  its  savmge  character  was  that  the  '  Iri&h  had  not 
enjoyed  such  a  pleasant  bondage  under  the  EngUsh^  but  that  they  had  contracted 
ill-will  enough  against  their  masters  .  .  .  they  ran  hastily  and  furiously  to  aU 
kinds  of  bloody  executions,  and  as  their  rebellion  was  without  order  so  were 
their  actions  without  measure.'  The  men  of  the  Pale  joined  in  because  they 
had  no  arms,  and  were  not  trusted  by  the  GoTemment  (ii.  148). 

The  only  question  is  why  were  not  the  gentry  of  the  Pale  trusted  by  the 
government?  Did  the  government  really  mistrust  them,  or  was  their 
mistrust  merely  a  politieal  move  to  involve  them  in  a  rebellion  which 
would  lead  to  firesh  confiscations  ?  Here,  when  we  come  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter,  Mr.  Bagwell  fidls  us.  He  apparently  does  not  see  that  if  the 
mistrust  was  genuine,  it  was  also  mutual  and  of  long  standing ;  that  we 
have  here  to  do  with  a  great  constitutional  movement  similar  to  that 
which  in  the  eighteenth  century  led  to  the  establishment  of  Grattan's 
parliament ;  or  that  the  agrarian  rising  would  have  provedamere  flash  in 
the  pan  had  not  the  gentry  of  the  Pale  be^i  harassed  by  a  long  course  of 
misgovemment  into  throwing  in  their  lot  with  the  northern  rebels.  His 
partiality  for  the  great  earl  of  Cork  blinds  him  to  the  ruinous  effiects  of 
his  policy  of  excluding  the  catholic  gentry  firom  any  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  His  view  of  Wentworth*s  character  prevents  him 
rendering  more  that  the  scantiest  justice  to  his  policy  of '  thorough.'  He 
has  even  a  good  word  or  at  least  an  excuse  for  Sir  William  Parscms.  We 
recognise  that  it  is  his  desire  to  be  impartial,  to  weigh  up  the  good  against 
the  bad,  that  has  led  Mr.  Bagwell  into  these  eccentricities.  True,  Cork 
was  a  good  landlord,  perhaps  an  honest  man;  Wentworth  was  an 
apostate,  a  tyrant ;  Parsons  a  zealous  Englishman  endeavouring  to  do  his 
duty  under  particulariy  trying  circumstances.  But  it  is  not  a  questicm  of 
this  or  thai  man*3  character.    The  matt»  lies  deeper.    We  have  here  to 
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are  none  for  1641-1660.  There  is  an  excellent  preface,  in  which  the 
editors  point  out  that  the  series  will  be  of  value  to  the  historian  of  the 
colonies  chiefly  as  supplementing  the  Calendars,  the  oolonial  aeries  of 
which  has  now  reached  1699,  and  that  on  the  whole  an  examination 
of  the  Privy  Council's  Register  adds  more  to  our  knowledge  of  British 
colonial  policy  and  administration  than  to  that  of  the  internal  history  of 
any  British  dependency. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  volume  is  one  of  considerable  interest 
The  council's  machinery  was  cumbrous,  for  it  was  accustomed  to  work 
through  committees,  but  considering  the  difficulties  arising  from  bad  com- 
munications  and  imperfect  knowl^e,  it  would  no  doubt  be  unfair  to 
describe  it  as  inefficient.  It  showed  generally  a  good  deal  of  activity,  and 
it  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  indifference  to  the  interests  of  the 
colonies,  as  the  history  of  the  English  tobacco  industry  proves.  In  this 
case  a  flourishing  English  industry  was  deliberately  crushed  for  the  sake 
of  the  plantations,  military  force  even  being  used,  as  in  1664.  This  policy 
appears  very  clearly  in  No.  148  (25  May  1625),  where  the  privy  council 
gave  strict  instructions  that '  all  tobacco  not  the  groath  of  the  English 
plantations  be  utterly  prohibited  to  be  imported,  that  noe  tobacco  be 
suffered  to  be  planted  in  this  kingdome,  and  that  all  tobacco  of  the 
groath  of  any  English  plantations  whatsoever  be  brought  into  this 
kingdome.'  The  episode  indicates  clearly  the  weakness  of  a  system  based 
on  the  impossible  ideal  of  a  self-sufficing  empire.  Few  people  before 
1680,  even  in  the  colonies  (excepting  perhaps  in  Massachusetts),  had  at  all 
grasped  the  ideas  of  local  independence  which  underlie  and  give  vitality 
to  what  is  familiar  to  us  as  colonial  self-government.  Such  a  system, 
therefore,  being  based  on  a  theory  of  a  far  closer  union  of  interests 
than  could  ever  exist  between  countries  so  divided  geographically  and 
economically,  led  logically,  when  it  was  put  into  practice,  to  an  amount 
of  interference  which  was,  it  may  be,  well  meaning  and  inspired  by 
the  highest  economic  wisdom  of  the  age,  but  which  could  only  tend  to 
the  break-up  of  the  empire.  Indeed,  looking  through  these  records  of 
the  council's  multifarious  activities,  there  recurs  irresistibly  to  one's 
mind  the  saying  of  the  treasury  official  that  Grenville  lost  America 
because  he  read  the  American  despatches.  H.  Lakbebt. 

Die  Niederldnder  im  Mittelmeergebiet  zur  Zeit  Hirer  hdchsten  Macht- 
stellung.  Von  Dr.  Hermann  Watjen.  (Abhandlungen  zur  Ver- 
kehrs-  und  Seegeschichte  im  Auftrage  des  Hansischen  Geschichts- 
vereins  herausgegeben  von  Dietbich  Schater.  Band  IL)  (Berlin  : 
Curtius.    1909.) 

In  reviewing  Dr.  van  Brakel's  book  on  Dutch  trading  companies  {ante, 
p.  569)  we  pointed  out  the  importance  in  Dutch  commerce  of  the 
second  and  looser  form  of  commercial  association  called  directie.  It  is 
from  the  archives  of  the  directors  of  the  Levant  trade  at  Amsterdam 
that  Dr.  Watjen  has  drawn  his  most  valuable  materials.  He  gives  us  the 
first  authentic  account  of  this  body,  which,  together  with  minor  provincial 
centres  at  Hoom,  Botterdam,  and  Middelburg,  from  1625  onwards  fixr 
two  hundred  years  represented  the  interests  of  Dutch  commerce  in 
the  ^  Yhole.    Especially  the  levy  of  duties  for  the 
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The  fiamoas  corn  export  of  Amsterdam  onrioasly  shows  figures  of  a 
smaUness  which  it  appears  hard  to  accomit  for  (p.  844  fL).  An  inquizy 
into  the  homes  of  the  import  shippers  shows  that  a  third  of  the  Tesaela 
belonged  to  the  fleet  of  the  German  Hanse,  which  mainly  served  to  the 
Dutch  merchants  as  a  means  of  intercourse  with  the  ports  of  hoetile 
Spain ;  a  disquisition  on  the  chief  Amsterdam  import  and  export  firms 
throws  light  on  the  development  of  great  exclusive  special  trades  out  of 
the  earlier  custom  of  dealing  in  all  sorts  of  goods  (pp.  238,  861). 

The  first  two  chapters  describe,  mainly  from  the  official  documents  of 
the  StateS'General,  the  political  and  economic  working  of  the  sysbsm  into 
the  organism  of  which  the  reader  is  led  by  the  last  chapter.  Perhaps 
here,  as  also  in  the  introductory  part  on  the  principal  contemporary 
powers  swaying  the  Mediterranean,  the  author  might  have  done  better 
to  attempt  a  broad  chronological  narrative  instead  of  adhering  to  a  geo- 
graphical arrangement  which  never  brings  the  different  elements  of  the 
situation  into  close  relation  and  constantly  occasions  tiresome  repeti- 
tions. The  relations  e.g.  of  Holland  to  Spain,  France,  and  Venice,  in 
the  period  form  one  complex  of  reciprocal  causations,  and  even  the  anti- 
Spanish  activity  of  the  Dutch  orateur^  Cornells  Haga,  at  Constantino^ 
is  closely  bound  up  with  this  political  circle.  For  the  eastern  basin  6L 
the  Mediterranean  the  Persian  wars  which  destroyed  Syrian  commerce 
and  the  Candian  war  between  Tuikey  and  Venice  might  well  supply 
similar  comprehensive  points  of  view.  The  omission  of  some  &ctB  which 
rather  belong  to  the  internal  history  of  the  nations  of  Southern  Eunqpe 
would  not  have  seriously  injured  the  merit  of  Dr.  Watjen's  work.  And 
the  admirable  picture  of  the  activity  of  the  Dutch  consuls  in  the  Levant, 
the  perpetual  and  rarely  successful  contest  with  the  unruly  individuafism 
of  Dutch  seamen  and  merchants,  would  have  gained  by  a  concentration 
of  the  matter  spread  over  section  6  of  chapter  L  (Die  hoiiindisehen 
Konsu^au  im  Mitteinfergebui)  and  sections  2  and  5  of  chapter  iL 
(V^rl'^krs^pebUu  mna  VtrhArtplatsf  der  HoUander  im  u:estUchen  mnd 
cst^icktn  Mitulf^^^erhecken  and  Scki^ahr:  und  SchifakrUpoUtik).  A 
documentary  appendix  comprises  accounts  delivoed  by  the  oratemr  and 
the  consuls  of  the  taxes  due  to  them  from  the  Dutch  trade,  opinions  of 
Amsterdam  merchants  on  the  import  of  Istrian  saiti  a  list  of  ships  and 
coeds  pdundercd  by  French  pirates  between  1G41  and  1657,  and  two 
specimens  of  tonnage  accounts  drawn  up  by  the  Amsterdam  direeuas. 

C.   BUXEMASK. 

T\^  Disnr  cf  thf  Ber.  B^^r*k  J:-$u2i>u    Edited  fw  the  Boyal  Historical 
Society  by  £.  Hocxuffe.  M.A.     Camden  Third  S^es,  VoL  XV. 

This  oiaiy  as  cnci&  challenges  compaiifon  with  that  td  the  Ber.  Giles 
Jicv^r^«  T^ecttff  of  Ho^r^s^^cd  Keyae?  froci  16o6  to  IdSO.  which  was  printed 
u:  l>iS  in  tlie  £r§:3  TvCu=:e  of  the  Sau^xx  Arckiioioi^ica^  Co&ciie«s. 
R;:i  whes>edks  Mr.  Hccsv  vi^  a  hi^h  ch:jrhman,  Ralph  Josselin,  who 
^v^is  vkiar  of  Earivis  Co2z>c.  in  Esses.  f^DEn  1640  to  1683,  Kfiased  till 
l^fO  to  vnnr  the  $c:qpbeiew  i^oawd  at  pmiiamentazT  triumphs,  and  wm 
hiinsetf  *ont*  with  ih^  Eafsem  ^^^cwtmnryifrnrr  fwrtr  toScjWMnW'i  Ifilti 
as  chafti;n  to  Cokcxi  HajnakroaBn's  iiiiiiiii  of  milisia  ^ffpu  M-^l 
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To  all  this  yalaable  information  Ifr.  Josselin  adds  the  ehann  of  his 
own  remarkable  mixture  of  pietj  and  praeticalitj.  In  ewerj  detail  of 
daily  life  he  readily  and  simply  acknowledges  the  hand  of  the  Almigjitj, 
with  results  that  sometimes  touch  the  ladiexons.  '  Divine  pnmdenee 
reaches  to  the  lowest  things,'  he  writes  when  leeoiding  that '  stong  I 
was  with  a  bee  on  my  nose.'  *  God  good  in  pieeernng  An  in  a  milke 
bowle,  and  Jane  from  swooning,  who  let  her  fiJl  in,  and  John  in  Uhng 
from  the  top  of  the  schoole  staires '  (p.  106)*  reeoids  some  oat  of  many 
such  preservations.  When  '  God  left  a  young  hog  of  mine  to  be  bitten 
by  Burton's  dog*  the  good  man  piously  oanelodes  that  *  it  might  have 
been  worse  *  (p.  118) ;  but  when  a  eow  which  he  bought  eaosed  him 
annoyanee  by  her  'unquietnes,'  he  remarks  mefnlty  that  'God  entm 
mee  into  many  of  my  affiiyzes  with  trouble  *  (p.  76).  But  equaHy  when 
he  has  a  present  of  '  a  lovely  breaste  oi  veale  *  he  acknowledgeB  that 
'  this  loTe  and  kindness  is  of  God,'  though  admitting  that '  at  night  my 
right  side  aked  Tery  much  *  (p.  71).  There  are  indeed  two  entries  iHiich 
well  summarise  the  chararter  of  the  diary  and  of  its  writer.  One  is  the 
record,  *Cow  calred,  administered  the  saeramait'  (p.  161),  and  the 
other  the  petition,  'The  Loid  remember  mee  for  good  what  my  eye 
is  not  distinctly  on  him*  {p.  151^ — an  aspiration  which  holds  a  fahit 
reminiseoice  of  La  Hire  and  a  still  stranger  flaTOur  of  Sir  Jacob  Astley, 
two  very  different  men  firom  the  parson  of  Eazles  Colne. 

D.  K.  Bbosteb. 

IV  Pciitwai  Hisianr  cf  England  from  tk£  Aeettsion  of  Queen  Anne  to 
7V  Dn3iA  <f  G^pe  n  (1702-1760^  By  L  S.  LKAniw.  (Ijoodon  : 
Longmin&    ld09.) 

To  eoGipress  the  poliiieal  hisurr  of  England  during  the  first  half  of  she 
e^:hticC£ihcenKinrictosoiaefir&  hundred  ociaTo  pagess  and  yet  produce  a 
i>Eaki3abI*e  narTadre  is  ayerrcccsiieraUe  tasLani  if  saeeesB  is  to  be  obtained, 
i:  is  dear  itn  ix>  xnccnsiderafc^  poeiaaa  of  the  cargo  must  be  jenisGoed. 
Mr.  Laadftz:  hi^  ibes^i:2«  so  decaie  hew  nanvw  we?e  to  be  the  limits  of 
ibr  zsear.ir.f  :i  the  wori  *polnacaL'  and  ht  has  decided  that  they  must  be 
T>£rT  sKHCw  isicel  L£.rsa3;=ie  is  rekcaxed  to  a  chapter  at  tike  end  of  the 
vcC^Tnc.  vhSfh.  h  is  tdie  fca::^  wiH  pn«ve  xaiber  of  the  nat^xre  of  a 
j:iC3€  ar>i  dc^  tec  ancaniTe  k>  the  cecKcal  reader.  This  is  the  mose 
^aT'^r-^tr  bgct:::5ir  n  is  caatr  frees  ii  tbas  Mr.  Leaaac.  wixse  great  koowiedxe 
c£  ib£  !^i^r«T=rs  Off  ibf  i^acii.  azxi  especajpy  of  the  poHtaral  pamphlets,  is 
risT^T^  rcu  ocl^  rr  i^is  cisifQrr  brt  i^Toczbroi  the  bock,  could  haie 
£:T!t>::i::s  sr  —  T.^.-^g*af^.-  ^nj  xmhak^  dssiTcxi  ikt  ^nen  of  the  eichsecDUi 

^  «.  •  him 

Ttx&I  r^ec:!ii>£  ji  fo^iisciiisacal  rifsoey  bas  li:  h^  rViiTvH  fnac  pa^frng  allu- 
so:ciS.  Tbf  liss  ^f  :bdsi^  iv^  icrbass  z£  iht  cazn  was  r>3t  sciSoent, 
ix  -""-;:» -y  ^^i  r!&TsI  rreris  nfoar?  pecinEis  i«5  ihin  tbecr  di 

M&^uiK:*3K.  i=»i  r«5=j«c  a:  jcot^iizir  i?  f^ociT  scis  iefees.    In  fact  it 

^  :uMcr  frcci  >Lr.  IjfiaaazL  s  :»a<e^  i^^fts  i2fe»  ^^zck  aod  war  are  act  she 
si&^  cc  iisicrr  w^iidk  wmal  XT  ^±el.  aaic  wt£i£  we  rc;«  tiaat  he  has 
staSt  as  11118^  »  ii:^m  W  maat  :i  izik» 
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Bolingbroke's  conduct,  inasmuch  as  these  orders  were  the  principal  ajrticle 
in  his  impeachment. 

As  might  have  been  expected  from  Mr.  Leadam,  the  book  is  note* 
worthy  for  its  general  exactness  in  point  of  detail ;  but  there  are  one  or 
two  small  matters  which  require  correction  or  elucidation  in  future 
editions.  What  authority  is  there  for  the  statement  (p.  4)  that  Queen 
Anne  took  a  '  new '  coronation  oath  ?  That  which  she  took  was  the  same 
as  that  taken  by  William  and  Mary  and  established  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1689.  Although  recent,  it  was  not  used  in  1702  for  the  first  time. 
The  statement  occurs  on  p.  146  that  'the  French  overtures  for  peace 
which  had  followed  Bamillies  were  not  renewed  in  1707.*  If  by  this  is 
meant  that  the  French  did  not  actually  open  the  negotiations,  it  is 
strictly  true,  for  it  was  the  Dutch  who  began  them  in  that  year ;  but 
it  suggests  that  there  were  no  negotiations,  and  so  is  misleading,  for 
after  the  unofficial  Dutch  overtures  through  Helvetius,  Louis  XIY  sent 
an  official  representative  to  Holland,  Nicolas  Mesnager,  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  which  it  was  hoped  would  detach  the  Dutch  from  the  alliance  by 
its  preferred  advantages  in  oonmierce.  The  negotiations  failed,  but  the 
diplomatic  history  of  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1707-1708  shows  that 
the  Dutch  were  not  above  opening  negotiations  themselves  or  listening 
to  offers  of  separate  commercial  advantages.  Again,  equal  division  of 
estates  among  the  children  was  not  '  introduced '  into  France  at  the 
revolution  (p.  78) ;  it  was  common  in  northern  France  under  the  anden 
regime :  and  has  not  the  story  of  Maria  Theresa's  letter  to  Madame 
de  Pompadour  beginning  Ma  ch^e  cotuine  been  assailed  with  such 
strength  that  it  ought  not  to  be  repeated  without  some  qualification  ? 
Finally  in  the  list  of  authorities  for  the  history  of  Scotland  it  is  sur- 
prising that  the  name  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  is  entirely  omitted,  and  surely 
Dr.  Ottokar  Weber's  work,  Der  Friede  von  Utrecht,  deserves  more  than 
to  be  dismissed  as  'a  work  of  research.'  It  is  the  standard  work  on  the 
subject,  and  it  is  a  reproach  to  English  scholarship  that  nothing 
approaching  the  value  of  Dr.  Weber's  work  has  been  produced  in 
our  tongue  on  a  treaty  of  such  importance  in  our  national  history. 

L.  G.  WiCKHAM  LkEQQ. 

Les  Melatio7is  commerciales  et  maritimes  entre  la  France  et  les  Cdtes  de 
VOcian  Pacifiqve  (commencement  du  XVIII*  Sidcle).  Par  E.  W. 
Dahlgben.  I. :  Le  Commerce  de  la  Mer  du  Sud  jusqu'a  la  Paix 
d' Utrecht.    (Paris:  Champion.     1909.) 

Mr.  Dahlgben,  the  state  librarian  at  Stockholm,  was  led,  by  coming 
across  a  manuscript  account  of  a  French  voyage  in  the  Pacific,  to  explore 
a  field  of  inquiry  which  has  been  for  the  most  part  n^lected.  The  part 
played  by  French  enterprise  and  trade  in  the  Pacific  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  has  hardly  been  noticed ;  while  the  French  navi- 
gators have  not  met  with  the  fame  which  their  enterprise  undoubtedly 
deserved.  But  if,  in  recalling  the  memory  of  these  forgotten  voyages, 
Mr.  Dahlgren  would,  in  any  case,  have  been  performing  a  meritorious 
action,  in  fact  his  researches  in  the  French  archives  are  of  much  wider 
importance.    It  would  be  impossible  to  set  out  a  more  terrible  indict- 

Nid  ineptitude  than  that  which  can  be  made  good 
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the  course  of  the  proceedings  with  regard  to  French  trade  to  the  Padfio 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Mr.  Dahlgren  has  found  him- 
self under  the  necessity  of  writing  a  history  of  the  rdations  between  the 
yarious  branches  of  the  French  government,  between  the  allied  powen 
of  France  and  Spain,  and  between  these  and  the  British  and  Dutch, 
in  the  negotiations  for  peace — at  least,  so  fax  as  the  fundamental  question 
of  trade  with  the  Spanish  Indies  was  concerned.  Mr.  Dahlgren  modestly 
suggests  that  he  has  left  to  others  to  write  the  philosophy  of  the  history, 
the  materials  of  which  he  has  so  carefully  and  ably  collected  ;  but  it  may 
be  considered  that  the  orderly  presentment  of  a  mass  of  complicated 
evidence  is  a  more  useful  and  perhaps  a  more  difficult  task.  It  remains 
only  to  add  that  the  book— the  second  volume  of  which,  relating  to  Uie 
years  after  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  will  be  awaited  with  interest— is 
translated  into  French  by  a  Swedish  lady,  who,  so  far  as  an  English- 
man, ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  original,  can  judge,  has  done  her 
work  extremely  well.  A  long  and  involved  volume- like  this  once  more 
illustrates  the  inconvenience  of  the  French  custom  of  eschewing  an 
index.  H.  £.  Eoebton. 

A  History  of  Oermarvy^  1716-1816.    By  C.  T.  Atkinson. 

(London;  Methuen.    1908.) 

This  portly  volume  treats  with  unmistakable  competence  a  large  and 
complicated  subject  which  has  long  demanded  such  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  a  latter-day  English  historian.  If,  nevertheless,  a  question  should 
suggest  itself  as  to  what  yet  this  History  of  Germany  lacks,  the  author 
has,  with  the  utmost  frankness,  himself  pointed  out  the  deficiency.  '  In 
deliberately  choosing,'  he  writes  in  his  preface, '  the  military  aspect  of 
German  affairs  as  the  feature  on  which  to  lay  most  emphasis,  I  am  aware 
that  I  have  hardly  touched  upon  the  intellectual  and  literary  life  of  the 
period.'  Perhaps  it  might,  in  these  circumstances,  have  been  better  not 
to  touch  upon  this  side  of  the  national  advance  of  Germany  at  all  than 
to  dismiss  the  new  birth— for  assuredly  it  was  hardly  less — of  German 
university  life,  with  all  that  this  implied,  in  a  few  meagre  sentences,  and 
to  introduce  Goethe  and  Schiller  quasi-incidentally  as  ornaments  of 
Weimar,  the '  intellectual  centre  '  of  the  country,  with  Wieland  and  Herder 
as  '  completing  the  quartette.'  For  the  rest,  inasmuch  as  those  readers 
are  the  best  advised  who  in  the  case  of  historical  works  designed  to  meet  a 
popular  demand  accept  what  they  can  get,  Mr.  Atkinson's  omissions  may 
be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  It  is  a  mere  paradox  to  say  that 
between  1716  and  1816  there  can  be  no  history  of  Germany  as  a  whole 
because  the  period  contained  hardly  anything  that  can  be  called  German. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  War  of  Liberation  is  not  to  be  explained  only  by 
the  violent  processes  which  characterised  the  height  of  the  Napoleonic  sway 
'  in  the  years  between  Wagram  and  the  retreat  from  Moscow,'  or  without 
reference  to  the  intellectual  advance  of  the  nation  from  an  earlier  date ; 
while,  even  within  the  limited  area  of  the  upper  classes  of  society,  during 
a  very  considerable  section  of  the  period  covered  by  this  volume,  agencies 
of  culture  were  at  work  which  no  well-instructed  historian  of  the  national 
progress  ought  to  be  too  much  occupied  with  his  own  compartment  of 
inquiry  to  overlook.    The  Hofmeister  or  Hauslehrer,  for  instance,  is  a 
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most  nolable  with  regard  io  the  earlier,  and  H&ii8Ber»  Parte  as  digested 
by  Seeley,  Delbriiok,  Mr.  H.  A.L.  Fisher,  and  (Car  the  aatumn  eampaign 
of  1818)  Mi^or  Friedrioh  as  to  the  Napoleonio  period,  he  has  in  no  case 
followed  without  careful  consideration*  and  has  at  times  criticised  with 
e£fiBCt«  On  occasion  he  makes  a  complicated  political  situation  remark- 
ably clear,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Venetian  crisis  of  1716 — ^when  the 
Emperor  almost  for  the  last  time  played  a  part  in  Eoropean  affiEdrs 
worthy  of  his  position,  unfortunately  only  to  leave  his  task  half  accom- 
plished at  Passarowits*  He  discusses  the  question  of  the '  Reversal  of 
Alliances  *  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  with  much 
acumen,  pointing  out,  as  Sorel  has  with  great  force,  how  '  the  hostility 
Mwoen  France  and  Austria  no  longer  rested  on  any  necessary  basis,' 
and  that  because  the  Franco- Austrian  treaty  ended  in  failure  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  this  treaty  was  a  mistake.  To  the  controversy 
concerning  Frederick  II*s  invasion  of  Saxony  in  1756  he  contributes 
nothing  new,  accepting  the  ^moderate'  view  that  by  his  action 
Frederick  was  only  anticipating  attack.  Mr.  Atkinson  hardly  shines  in 
characterisation:  his  admiration  of  Maria  nieresa  he  indeed  makes 
good,  showing  in  what  degree  her  reforms  antkipated  those  of  Joseph  U., 
whom  he  judges*  as  he  should  be  judged,  with  the  generosity  due  to  a 
noble  purpose ;  but  of  Kauniti,  who  ^oyed  the  confidenee  of  both,  only 
a  shadowy  notion  is  to  be  gathered  firom  these  pages ;  and  no  attempt  is 
made  to  enter  closely,  with  the  aid  of  Demelitsch,  into  the  earlier  political 
proceedings  of  Mettemich.  The  Prussian  kings--excepl  eurkmsly  enough 
the  first  of  tliem— are  treated  unsympathetically ;  in  Frederick  William  I, 
tor  instance,  though  his  personality  was  certainly  not  ^attractive'  there 
were  qualities  which  may  without  much  heeiiation  be  called  *  edifying.' 
On  the  other  hand,  the  emperc»r  Francis  n,  whom  more  cynical  critics 
ha\i»  been  wont  to  set  down  as  something  of  a  /t«r  bomkamtme^  is  rather 
magnanimously  represented  to  hate  been  *  anything  bat  a  bad  man  or  a 
bad  king/  On  Mr.  Atkinson's  judgment  of  the  military  adiieTements 
of  the  greatest  among  the  sovereigns  who  appear  in  his  pagas^  we  refrain 
fhMu  touching  on  the  present  occasion :  he  is  probably  well  warxanttd  in 
regarding  Leuthen  as  the  masterpiece  of  Frederick  ETs  career  as  a 
cvxmmander :  but  is  he  prepared  to  prove  the  asstttioD  that  at  Rositfierh 
FbKterick  ^raini^  a  victory  over  an  army  mainly  con^osed  of  Germans  ? 
M.  Waddiugtott  reckons  the  troops  of  the  Circles  who  took  part  in  the 
battle  as  from  ten  to  twehe  thoosand  men.  It  b  amiiirfartiai  ao  wxe 
thai  Mr.  Atkinsctt  justly  concludes  that  of  its  performante  at  Jcca  the 
IVts^iiui  army  wooKl  hate  no  cause  to  be  a^iamri^  hn  for  tte  dti^U 
whiv^h  tceme  sii^. 

We  vXKielude  by  obsecviog  that  after  very  ckee^  sesStug  the  accwrafy 
^^f  many  of  Mr.  Atkimsvei  $  statements  of  fKt^  we  are  of  cvavm  tbas 
lhi«  Kvtk  d<eervets^  tery  hi^  prabe.  Soclfc  dips  as  fibe  foSkm^  aze 
«tux\v4  of  the  nature  of  exceptktts  which  prove  the  ivk :  ^  A^gwssas  III 
aat  KWlvw  of  ^NiSLony«  bat  Fred«ick  Ao^rasrs  11  as  Ksa^  of  BqIsm  ' 
4HHtKt  x'^  <oerse  be  ^  FMfanek  AuacoBtas  II  as  EkMSor  of  SaxoHy*  aai 
Angu^tts  III  as  King  of  Kilazid '  (p.  9«\    CMy  ^  aaaQ  fast  of  Adhakz- 

^Kai^afti  ncne  of  the  caber  Anhah  |m  iw  fjaBiiiw  qua  he  leeksBBi 
rjitiad  Tf'     Sdbdundhccss  was  note  SaaaBt.h«ilmBfaMM«dBi^l5 
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his  Majesty  and  ther^  acknowledged  his  tide  to  and  MiUiUiiij  oicr  tfau 
proTince,  shall  have  the  liherties  and  pdrU^ges  ol  Ki^gKA  mbjetU^'  It 
is  fair  to  leeognise  thmt  the  Annmpolis  anthmitka  WBn  qmto  alh«  to 
the  onlj  possiUe  solaoon  of  the  proUem — namety,  the  iBUadttion  of 
population  froai  England  or  Xev  En^and;  but  il  waa  impoanbfe  to 
obloin  aetlkzs  from  England,  and  soch  an  wnigrmtiop  frooi  Kev  Eng- 
land MS  wait  oo  pfetered  the  more  fapooEahle  eonditiona  of  the  pmiiiMica 
to  the  soath. 

Meanwhile  the  presecee  of  o  lew  KngHah,  or  ptofaahlj  Sew  Kngiwh, 
traders  lesiinded  the  anthontieB  of  the  iKt  that  when  two  or  three 
Engii^unen  are  gmiheied  together  there  will  t«ij  aoon  enwrge  an 
tkm :  and  Jbe  attempts  to  get  loond  one  Mr.  \lllliam  Winniec,  faj 
him  a  member  of  the  eoondl,  and  the  fiufane  of  those  ■itiiiipti.  ooc^n- 
BO  little  spaee  in  the  reeords.    Etcb,  withoot  Winmet  bcang  pmacui»  it 

fioorte 


of  ih^s  Bairi  .  .  .  ^  fipe*k  aai  dirvcs  thear  ■peach  ta  the 
O^^vtenx,  if  freaesn.  or  lo  the  Psvb^sbii  cr  ebftsoKn.  msA  «bit  he  •?  to^  afraid 
aT  zDiMiBarT  ax   uv   Rofts^  ibe   '■iiw  iWt't-   thereof   ate-   r^n    lo    £»!  fsclt 

m 

CfgTVVCIW 


Tbe  govcccineci.  if  <»»iaogw£  3  isi  hecwiocr  tcfvasds  ^«  FujtL,  coald 
OB  jpnagaip  he  sevvsit  eocnich.     T^is  is  reeard  to  oe»  W.  Haw.  who  bad 


&>e  Oan»  TTii^.  Azii  rec^erri  li,  'iMmw  iraii.  &  ck  sf  zone  «*£ 

irs  ;2K  Far:  r&iSif-  ^r  is  l£r.  Buonmr  ^  ir  tbt  Cjait.  ICi^ 

ir^mt  >Lr    riimfrT  f  ss  tut  Fik  |KS£-   Kn£  or  *ibe  jt'ipk'  i:»wr  til  10 

xQcoKXSi  b2*  *'*«x  brctiiE^  I:  I  HUP*  uerwez.  I?r-  I>jiiipkSF'»  Azie  I*r.  Vaxi"* 


j£  jr-«7-T-i  zr  Jatiafic,  Z^hl-Zrli      r*T  Sz-  C-  P  LmsuL.  aX-M.G„  C 


itfOikiiAL  icrmnstis  if  Xir   J>iBm"iwriLTT.   s:  ai£  tdtvbidbbi  ir  bka 

iOuaiOiiZC  AOiz^rw  ^x  w^nr^ss  Amskininr  ifcr  '^nasr  sou.  mire  tiam 
iiiS^cxniMini  ♦TifcT  zi)^^  {^''-sir  Tos^s^i.  vt  iiT^  r^uimr  ibt  bvrai. 

«x%£  Jus  VjjsUrtr  a:  Jxisftftt  ivnc  m^"  irouS  Mf-nnsattij  wur  a 
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of  1788,  and  the  immigratioii  ci  the  United  Empire  LoraliitB,  it  ii 


pardeokirlj  Imninoos  and  Tahiable.  An  appfndix  ffwes  a  short  survey 
<^  the  dispates  that  haTe  arisen  as  to  the  bonndarj  line  of  British  Noitt 
America,  and  is  die  one  chapter  in  the  book  iHiidi  no  Canadian  will 
enjoj.  Gexaud  B.  Hebtz. 

Jlirabeau  and  the  French  Bevoluticn,  By  Fbkd  IbnBOW  Tusa^  Pro- 
fessor of  European  History  in  the  University  of  Xehcaska.  YoL  L : 
The  Youth  of  Mirabean.    (New  York :  Pnkiam.    1908.) 


This  book  is  the  fruit  of  the  eonsdentioos  stndy  of  nineteen  years. 
Professor  Fling  has  read  ererything  of  any  valne  that  has  beoi  printed 
about  Mirabeau,  and  he  has  devoted  his  Taeations  to  Tiating  the  scenes  of 
the  most  important  events  in  the  great  orator's  life,  and  to  investigating 
many  unpublished  sources  of  information.  For  instance,  he  has  read 
the  whole  of  the  vast  correspondence  between  the  Marquis  of  Mirabeau 
and  his  brother  the  BaiUi,  preserved  in  twelve  folio  volumes.  The  result 
is  a  book,  not  perhaps  equal  in  literary  quality  to  the  comprehensive 
woriL  Le^  MirabeatL,  of  M^L  de  LomeniCt  or  the  exedfent  biography  of 
Professor  Alfred  Stem,  but,  nevertheless,  admirably  ocmiplete  and 
judicious.  The  author  has  succeeded  better,  periiaps,  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  in  his  attempt  *■  to  reach  an  objective  view  of  the  man.' 
Mirabeau's  unabashed  immorality,  mendacity,  ingratitude,  and  shameless 
disregard  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  decency  and  honour  are  patent  to  ewy- 
one.  The  amiable  qualities,  the  personal  charm,  which  won  the  faithfiil 
affection  of  such  a  woman  as  Henriette  de  Xehra,  which  led  men  like 
Gilbert  Elliot.  Bomilly,  and  La  Marck  to  give  him  their  friendship,  which 
made  his  gaolers  his  advocates,  and  police  agents  his  partisans,  which 
disarmed  the  hostility  of  all — except  his  £&ther — who  were  brought  into 
close  contact  with  him  must  be  taken  on  trust  by  posterity,  except  so  fiur 
as  some  feint  traces  of  them  may  be  found  in  his  correspondence.  It  is 
therefore  not  surprising  that  it  should  have  fared  with  his  biographers 
very  much  as  with  those  of  Pope :  the  more  they  have  studied  the  details 
of  his  life  the  le^  their  sympathy  with  the  subject  6t  their  investigations. 
To  cite  only  two  already  mentioned :  M.  Charles  de  Lomdnie  cannot 
forgive  the  slanderer  of  bis  fsther,  alternately  the  flatters  and  the  libeller 
<^  his  mother ;  Professor  Stem  is  too  ready  to  conclude  that  he  who  does 
scoundrelly  things  must  himself  be  a  sooundreL 

When  OOTEipleted,  Professor  Fling's  worik  will  consist  of  three  hand- 
some and  well-iUustrated  volumes ;  that  now  published  telling  the  story 
of  Mirabeau's  life  down  to  the  time  of  his  imprisonment  in  the  Ch&teau 
d*If,  a  second  dealing  with  his  career  before  1789,  and  a  third  describing 
the  part  he  played  when  a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  It 
may  seem  somewhat  out  of  proportion  that  one-third  of  the  biography  of 
a  public  man  should  be  devoted  to  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  Ids  life. 
But  Mirabeau  at  twenty  was  in  all  essentials  the  same  Mirabeau  as  at 
forty :  and  what  he  was  at  the  latter  age  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
had  no  small  influence  on  the  course  of  French  history.  K  this  is  so, 
the  parentage,  the  education,  the  circumstances,  which  canoed  him  to  be 
what  he  was,  deserve  car^ol  study.    And  even  if  it  be  not  80»  even  if 
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would  only  mention  that  Mr.  Fortescae  has  made  it  impoflsable  to  allege 
that  compulsory  service  for  home  defence  is  an  innovatiaii  in  England ;  it 
was  '  tried  and  not  found  wanting '  (p.  290)  less  than  100  years  aga  And  it 
is  equally  clear  that  'the  admission  of  the  principle  of  snbstiiatioii  in  any 
scheme  of  compulsory  service  leads  to  ruinous  expense,  demoraliaation, 
and  inefficiency '  (ibid,) ;  it  was  this  which  vitiated  the  Army  of  Reserve 
Act,  which  Bunbury  hailed  (cf.  Passages  in  the  Great  War)  as '  the  bcddest 
military  measure  any  British  minister  ever  ventured  to  propose.*  As  a 
minor  correction  one  may  ask  whether  20,000  men  were  added  to  the 
Peninsula  army  in  1812  exclusive  of  drafts  ;  in  all  five  regiments  of  cavalry 
and  nine  battalions  of  infantry  joined  Wellington  in  that  year,  a  force 
which,  with  the  11,000  men  sent  out  as  drafts,  would  have  amounted  to 
about  20,000.  Further  in  Appendix  XI.  11  June  1818  is  given  as  the 
date  for  the  formation  of  the  2nd  battalion,  87th  foot.  Mr.  Forteseue 
adds  '  possibly  never  formed.'  The  2nd  battalion  of  the  87th  formed  part 
of  the  force  which  went  to  Holland  with  Sir  T.  Graham  at  the  end  of 
1818 ;  on  the  day  of  Waterloo  it  was  in  garrison  at  Antwerp.  Mr. 
Forteseue  has  also  omitted  the  8rd  battalion  56th  foot,  raised  in  1812, 
when  both  the  1st  and  2nd  battalions  were  in  India ;  it  also  was  with 
Graham,  but  was  disbanded  in  October  1814.  Finally  it  seems  an 
error  to  say  (p.  811)  that  the  8rd  battalion  of  the  60th,  was  '  not 
formed ' :  it  is  the  present  2nd  King's  Boyal  Rifles,  which,  after  long 
service  in  the  West  Indies,  was  re-formed  in  the  Channel  Islands  in  1807, 
and  was  renumbered  as  the  2nd  battalion  in  1818. 

C.  T.  Atkinson. 

Heinrich  Leo.  I ;  Sein  Leben  und  die  Entwickelung  seiner  religidsen, 
politiscJien,  und  historischen  Anschauungen  bis  zur  Hohe  seines 
Mannesalters  (1799-1844.)  Von  Paul  Kragelin.  (Leipzig: 
Voigtlander.    1908.) 

In  the  opening  chapter  of  this  work  the  author  justifies  the  devotion  of 
so  much  study  to  the  mental  development  of  an  historian  who  never 
founded  a  school  nor  inaugurated  any  new  method  by  citing  various 
testimonies  to  the  merits  of  Leo  and  his  achievements.  Prominent  among 
the  opinions  quoted  is  that  of  Lord  Acton,  in  the  first  number  of  this 
Keview,  who  says  : — 

With  other  men,  the  question  is,  how  they  came  to  succeed :  the  wonder  in 
the  case  of  Leo  is,  how  such  abilities  contrived  to  miss  not  only  the  first  place  but 
the  first  rank.  He  scorned  the  spirit,  the  obscure  labours,  the  negative  results  of 
fieshless  scholars  whose  cares  are  bounded  by  scholarship,  who  aim  at  no  target 
and  are  incurious  of  things  to  come.  He  was  always  combative,  homiletic,  clamor- 
ous for  quick  returns,  and,  like  men  too  eager,  verbose  and  violent.  He  shed  his 
Hegelian  skin  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  emerged  from  them  detesting  the  three 
last  centuries  as  an  epoch  of  selfishness  and  decay.  History  became  8ub8er^ient 
to  politics,  to  a  policy  of  reaction  against  economists,  humanitarians,  and  all  men 
seeking  happiness  before  authority.  .  .  .  He  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the 
men  who,  being  partisans  where  partiality  is  discredit,  failed  through  the  want  of 
discipline. 

This  failure  is  the  theme  of  Dr.  Eragelin's  book,  and  its  interest  lies  partly 
in  its  psychological  analysis  of  a  powerful  but  singularly  wayward  mind, 
but  more  in  the  sketches  given  of  the  revolutionary,  philosophical,  and 
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on  Byzantine  and  modem  Greek  subjects,  which  appeared  in  varioos  news- 
papers and  journals,  especially  in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  and  the  Miin- 
cJiener  neueste  Nachrichten.  A  llerpopuUirste  Aufs&tze  they  are  not ;  they 
are  popular  in  the  sense  that  they  are  not  technical,  and  that,  written  in 
an  attractive  style,  they  can  be  appreciated  by  any  well-educated  person 
who  takes  a  general  interest  in  literature  and  history.  Although  there  is 
not  a  single  one  of  the  articles  which  has  not  an  interest  for  historical 
students,  only  five  of  the  twenty-four  sire  expressly  described  as 
geschichtlich.  These  are  reviews  of  French,  English,  and  German  works 
dealing  with  Justinian,  the  later  Boman  empire,  Nicephorus  Phocas, 
medieval  Athens,  and  the  foundations  of  nineteenth-century  civilisation. 
The  last,  which  is  the  most  substantial,  is  a  suggestive  appreciation  of 
Chamberlain's  well-known  Grundlageti  des  neunzehnten  JahrhunderUt 
doing  justice  to  its  originality,  but  exposing  the  defects  of  the  author's 
theory  of  race  and  the  excessiveness  of  his  '  Germanic  '  doctrine.  Among 
the  other  essays  those  on  the  problem  of  the  modem  Greek  language  and 
the  Eulturwerth  of  Slavonic  may  specially  be  noted.  All  these  studies  show 
the  largeness  of  Professor  Erumbacher's  horizon,  the  multitude  of  his 
interests,  the  liberality  of  his  views,  and  an  historical  sense  which  never 
fails  him.  J.  B.  B. 


We  have  deferred  noticing  the  massive  collection  of  Select  Essays  in 
Anglo-American  Legal  History ,  edited  by  a  committee  of  the  Association 
of    American  Law    Schools,  of   which  two  volumes  appeared  m   1907 
and  1908  (Cambridge :  University  Press),  because  we  hoped  for  the  pubH- 
caiion  of   the  third  volume,  which  is  to  conclude    the  work.     But   to 
delay  longer  might  seem  disrespectful  to  the  editors  of  an  undertaking 
which,  though  primarily  intended  for  lawyers,  is  at  the  same  time  brim- 
ful of  matter  valuable  for  historians.    The  work  indeed  does  not  call 
for  detailed  notice  in  this  Eeview,  since  it  consists  almost  exclusively 
of  articles  reprinted  from  periodicals  and  works  of  miscellaneous  contents, 
and  of  chapters  extracted  from  published  books.    We  regret  the  admis- 
sion of  these  chapters,  for  they  are  taken  mostly  from  works  which  the 
student  of  legal  history  ought  to  possess,  and  they  swell  these  two  large 
volumes  to  the  unwieldy  bulk  of  nearly  1700  pages.    It  is  the  reprinted 
articles  to  which  the  title  Select  Essays  properly  belongs,  and  it  is  for 
these  that  the  collection  will  be  chiefly  consulted.    To  enumerate  even  a 
few  of  them  will  indicate  the  sort  of  treasury  which  the  volumes  contain : 
Maitland's  *  Prologue  to  the  History  of  English  Law  *  (i.  7),  *  Materials  for 
the  History  of  English  Law '  (ii.  68),  and  *  The  History  of  the  Register 
of  Original  Writs  *  (ii.  649) ;  Professor   Bmnner's  *  Sources  of    English 
Law '  (ii.  7),  which  is  noticed  separately  below ;  Sir  F.  Pollock's  *  The  King's 
Peace  in  the  Middle  Ages  '  (ii.  408) ;  Mr.  Pike's  *  An  Action  at  Law  in 
the  Reign  of  Edward  III '  (ii.  697) ;  and  Mr.  Justice  Hohnes's  *  Early 
English  Equity '  (ii.  706).    In  the  later  ranges  of  legal  history,  English 
and  American,  the  variety  and  the  quality  of  the  essays  are  not  less  con- 
spicuous.   Only  in  a  very  few  cases  do  the  editors  seem  to  have  fallen 
below  the  high  standard  of  excellence  which  they  have  adopted.    They 
have  added  brief  biographical  notices   of   the   writers  and  summary 
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and  accurate  study  of  a  highly  intricate  and  technical  snbjeoi.  He  has  with 
much  diligence  fulfilled  his  aim :  suivre  Vavouerie  ecelisuutique  beige 
dans  son  d&veloppement  historiquef  en  discemer  lee  principalee  phaeee^  en 
ditenniner  la  nature.  We  have  tested  many  of  his  aathorities,  and  have 
found  him  singularly  free  from  error.  But  his  book  is  overloaded  with 
evidence  and  highly  academic.  To  the  student  of  ecolesiaBtical  history 
who  desires  a  full  study  of  the  office  of  advoca^tue  in  the  Belgian  choich 
during  the  period  dealt  with,  it  will  afford  valuable  reading,  bat  he  must 
be  prepared  to  grapple  with  an  unfortunate  style.  Dr.  Pergameni's 
sentences  are  often  of  interminable  length,  and  not  only  involved  bat  in 
places  unclassical.  This  fault  makes  a  difficult  subject  all  the  more 
difficult.  However  it  is  a  book  that  cannot  be  overlooked  because  of  its 
research  and  accuracy.  The  appendices  contain  lists  of  valuable 
manuscript  and  printed  authorities. 

W.  M.  K. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Coleccidn  de  Documentos  para  el  Estudio 
de  la  Historia  de  Aragon,  containing  documents  of  the  reign  of  Ramiro  I, 
was  noticed  by  us  in  1905  (vol.  xx.  p.  824) ;  the  second,  containing  the 
Fuero  of  Teruel,  was  reviewed  at  length  last  year  (vol.  xxiii  pp.  766-772). 
The  third,  which  now  lies  before  us,  is  composed  of  Documentos  corre- 
spondientes  al  Reinado  de  Sancio  Ramirez,  edited  by  Senor  Don  Jose 
Salarrullana  y  de  Dios  (Zaragoza,  s.a.).  The  charters  extend  from  1068 
to  1094,  and  all  relate  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  monastery  of  San 
Juan  de  la  Pena.  The  dating  of  the  documents  leaves  something  to 
be  desired.  No.  xviii.  is  placed  under  1081,  era  1119,  though  a  note 
explains  that  the  year  is  impossible :  as  a  fact  the  charter  has  not 
1119  but  T.  c.  viiiix.,  which  is  manifestly  blundered ;  while  the  year 
given  in  a  confirmation  of  a.d.  1120,  era  1158,  is  1128,  with  which  the 
accompanying  data  agree  except  as  to  the  day  and  month.  On  the 
other  hand  the  editor  alters  the  date  of  no.  xxix.  from  era  1120  to  era 
1124.  The  document  is  dated  on  Sunday,  1  November,  luTia  vi ;  the 
day  of  the  week  suits  era  1124,  but  the  luna  1120.  Points  like  these 
call  for  further  examination.  There  are  many  points  of  interest  about 
the  formulae  and  the  construction  of  the  documents.  It  may  be  noted  that 
Sancio's  son  Peter  regularly  signs  in  both  Latin  and  Arabic.  We  hope 
that  the  publication  of  this  series  may  lead  to  the  production  of  a  scien- 
tific treatise  on  an  obscure  department  of  diplomatic.  It  should  be  added 
that  the  various  readings  of  the  manuscripts  are  given  in  a  peculiarly 
inconvenient  manner.  G. 

Dr.  Alexander  Cartellieri  has  published  the  Chronicon  Universale 
Anonymi  Laudunensis  for  the  years  1154  to  the  end  in  1219  (Leipzig:  Dyk, 
1909).  The  text  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Wolf  Stechele,  who  has  based 
it  upon  the  earlier  Berlin  manuscript  (once  at  Cheltenham),  and  not  upon 
the  somewhat  later  manuscript  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  (also  of  the 
thirteenth  century)  used  by  the  editors  of  Bouquet.  The  part  edited  con- 
tains all  the  original  matter  of  the  chronicle,  which  was  attributed  by  the 
French  editor  to  an  English  Premonstratensian  residing  in  the  diocese 
of  Laon  (Bouquet  xviii.  703).    Dr.  Cartellieri  intends  this  edition  for 
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three  years  or  four  of  the  time  of  his  ancestors.'  {Bed  Book  of  the 
Exchequer,  iii.  p.  861.)  This  statement  is  tnie  in  a  much  more  general 
sense  than  is  implied  in  this  text,  and  if  all  the  records  of  Edward  II's 
reign  are  longer,  fuller,  and  more  systematic  than  those  of  hia  father, 
the  records  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III  are  even  more  elaborate  than 
those  of  Edward  of  Carnarvon.  For  instance,  Mr.  J.  E.  E.  S.  Sharp,  the 
careful  editor  of  the  new  Calendar  of  Inquuitions  Post  Mortem^  was  able 
to  deal  with  the  first  nineteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I  in  the 
compass  of  a  single  volume  (see  ante,  xxii.  pp.  401-2).  It  needed  a 
volume  of  nearly  600  pages  to  deal  similarly  with  the  first  nine  years  of 
Edward  II.  In  the  seventh  volume  now  before  as  (London:  H.  M. 
Stationery  ofiBce,  1909)  Mr.  Sharp  has  required  a  hundred  pages  more 
to  calendar  the  Inquisitions  of  the  first  nine  years  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  The  abstract  is  made  with  admirable  care,  and  reveals  an 
immense  mass  of  fresh  detailed  information  to  those  who  have  hitherto 
been  compelled  to  use  the  hopelessly  inadequate  calendar  issued  by  the 
Record  Commission  a  hundred  years  ago.  Thus,  we  find  elaborate 
particulars  as  to  the  wife,  family,  and  possessions  of  that  John  of 
Benstede  who  so  late  as  1806  was  the  '  very  discreet  clerk  and  confi- 
dential adviser  of  Edward  I,'  and  was  as  a  clerk  keeper  of  the  wardrobe 
for  the  first  year  of  Edward  II.  A  few  years  later  Benstede  renounces 
his  clerical  status  for  knighthood  and  a  wife,  and  becomes  founder  of  a 
legitimate  landholding  family  without  apparently  the  church  having 
anything  to  say  against  his  abandonment  of  the  clerical  career.  The 
lady's  name,  given  on  p.  230  as  Joan,  is  elsewhere  more  correctly  given 
as  Petronilla.  It  is  one  of  the  many  cases  where  official  records  con- 
tradict each  other,  as  is  often  the  case  with  the  exact  date  of  the 
birth  of  an  heir.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  very 
casual  way  in  which  the  inquests  show  us  that  proof  of  age  was  esta- 
blished. It  is  interesting  that  in  the  present  volume  there  seems  to  be 
a  tendency  towards  demanding  more  precise  evidence  of  date  of  birth. 
It  was  already  becoming  common  for  the  priest  baptising  a  child  to 
record  the  date  in  one  of  the  church  books.  An  admirable  feature  of 
these  calendars  is  the  full  index  of  subjects.  This  index  however  might 
with  advantage  have  been  extended  even  further.  There  are,  for  example, 
several  interesting  references  in  the  text  to  the  great  administrative 
departments  of  the  Chancery  and  the  Wardrobe,  neither  of  which 
names  figures  in  the  index  of  subjects.  T.  F.  T. 

In  his  Henry  Beaufort,  Bishop,  Chancellor,  Cardinal  (London : 
Pitman,  1908),  the  Rev.  L.  B.  Radford  claims  justly  that  the  cardinal, 
whose  public  life  of  nearly  half  a  century  was  one  of  the  main  threads  of 
continuity  between  three  Lancastrian  reigns,  deserves  a  biography  of  his 
own.  In  no  other  career  can  we  trace  so  well  the  development  of  Enghsh 
foreign  policy,  from  the  essays  at  interference  in  France  under  Henry  IV, 
through  the  triumphs  of  Henry  V,  to  the  luckless  peace  which  Beaufort 
had  the  wisdom  to  recognise  as  necessary  in  his  latest  years.  Though 
Beaufort  might  seem  to  a  superficial  judgment,  as  he  did  to  the  popular 
prejudice  of  his  own  time,  to  have  abandoned  the  policy  of  Henry  V,  he 
was  in  his  recognition  of  facts  and  possibilities  a  better  representative  of 
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ey  do  the  most  remarkable  group  of  examples  of  the  aztdiitectiire, 

clesiastical,  domestic,   and  municipal,   of   the   earlier    Rftnaiiwance. 

nperial  genealogy  seems  to  be  the  heel  of  Achilles  in  Mr.  Bonlting's 

oouracy.    Albert  II  was  not  Sigismund's  sister's  son,  but  his  daughter's 

lusband,  and  Frederick  III  was  not  Albert  II's  brother,  but  his  second 

30usin.  E«  A, 

Slavonic  Europe,  a  Political  History  of  Poland  and  Russia  from  1447 
to  1796,  by  the  late  Mr.  R.  Nisbet  Bain  (Cambridge :  University  Press. 
1908),  furnishes  practically  the  first  English  text-book  which  traces 
the  connexion  between  Russian  and  Polish  history.  It  is  however 
scarcely  accurate  to  adopt  so*  general  a  title  as  '  Slavonic  Europe/ 
even  though  the  inner  structure  of  the  book  would  undoubtedly  have 
suffered  if  Bohemia  and  the  Balkan  Slavs  had  been  included.  Nor 
is  it  altogether  clear  why  the  year  1447  was  chosen  for  the  point  of 
departure.  The  brief  introductory  chapter  is  more  likely  to  oonfase 
than  to  assist  the  student,  who  can  hardly  be  expected  to  take  up  the 
threads  of  Polish  history  without  some  account,  however  brief,  of  the 
reign  of  Casimir  the  Great,  the  temporary  union  with  Hungary,  and 
the  more  important  and  lasting  union  with  Lithuania  (1886).  The 
chaotic  nature  of  early  Russian  history  amply  justifies  its  treatment  in 
outline  only ;  but  the  period  from  1888  to  1444  really  decided  the  fate  of 
Poland,  and  supplies  the  key  to  many  subsequent  events  of  her  history. 
For  instance,  the  agreement  of  Easchau  (1874)  was  the  first  link  in  the 
<;hain  of  noble  privileges  which  culminated  in  the  absolute  assertion  of  the 
liherum  veto.  The  great  interest  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
lies  in  the  repeated  efforts  of  Poland  and  Hungary  to  found  a  powerful 
mid-European  monarchy,  capable  of  defying  all  invaders  from  the  East ; 
and  the  fatal  battle  of  Varna  (1444),  which  destroyed  this  dream  when  it 
was  on  the  very  point  of  realisation,  is  an  event  whose  importance  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated.  But  the  author  does  not  even  hint  at  this,  and 
seems  to  regard  Poland's  war  with  the  Teutonic  knights  as  far  more 
important  than  the  campaign  whose  failure  decided  the  fate  of  Constanti- 
nople and  the  Balkan  peninsula.  It  is  difficult  to  agree  with  his  view 
that  Casimir  IV's  policy  in  Bohemia  and  Hungary  was  a  mistake.  If, 
instead  of  exhausting  itself  in  a  long  war  with  the  Teutonic  knights, 
Poland  had  supported  Hunyddy  in  his  heroic  struggle  against  the  Turks ; 
if  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia  had  presented  a  united  front  to  the 
invader,  instead  of  indulging  in  internecine  strife,  then  the  disaster  of 
Mohdcs  would  have  been  either  averted  or  speedily  avenged,  and  the 
Balkan  peninsula  might  have  been  spared  a  long  period  of  war  and 
anarchy.  Despite  occasional  signs  of  haste,  the  book  is  far  more  agree- 
ably written  than  the  average  text-book,  and  the  character  sketches  of 
Ivan  the  Terrible,  Peter  the  Great,  Elizabeth,  and  Catherine  IL  (to 
whom  justice  is  hardly  done)  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  reader.  It  is 
however  preposterous  to  omit  all  account  of  Peter  the  Great's  Swedish 
wars,  merely  because  they  are  dealt  with  in  the  companion  volume  on 
Scandinavia.  Even  the  foundation  of  St.  Petersburg  is  omitted.  Nor 
is  equal  measure  always  dealt  to  the  two  countries;  in  the  first  half 
of  the  book  Poland,  in  the  second  half  Russia  predominates.      Thus  aftei 
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ichaft  des  Eeformationszeitalters,  the  author,  Dr.  Bezold,  begins  with 
a  brief  but  comprehensive  sketch  of  the  political  history  of  the  first  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  then  describes  the  religious  and  intellectual 
movements  at  greater  length,  though  still  broadly,  and  without  more 
detail  than  clearness  demands.  The  second  part  deals  with  the  time  of 
the  Counter-Reformation,  and  the  author,  Dr.  Eberhard  Gothein,  con- 
fines himself  for  the  most  part  to  the  theological,  ethical,  and  intellectual 
interests  of  his  subject.  This  section  has  consequently  more  unity  than 
the  others,  and  will  perhaps  be  found  more  generally  interesting.  The 
third  part  treats  of  the  Hohezeit  de^  AbsoltUismus^  and  here  the  writer. 
Dr.  Beinhold  Eoser,  though  he  devotes  some  sections  to  social  conditions, 
and  sets  himself  rather  to  explain  conditions  than  to  narrate  events, 
seems  to  have  been  drawn  into  writing  a  concise  summary  of  an  ex> 
tremely  complicated  period  of  European  history.  The  book  is  apparently 
intended  neither  for  specialists — who  would  find  it  deficient  in  biblio- 
graphy and  in  references  to  authorities — ^nor  yet  for  persons  unread  in 
history,  to  whom  great  parts  would  be  unintelligible,  but  for  those  who 
have  been  through  such  a  course  of  general  history  as  the  German 
schools  profess  to  give,  and  who  are  ready  to  take  in  the  idea  of  modem 
civilisation  as  the  outcome  of  various  historical  processes.  A.  G. 

The  Guanches  of  Tenerife ;  the  Holy  Image  of  our  Lady  of  Cand^laria 
and  the  Spanish  Conquestand  Settlement,  by  the  Friar  Alonso  de  Espinosa, 
of  the  Order  of  Preachers,  translated  and  edited,  with  notes  and  an 
introduction,  by  Sir  Clements  Markham,  E.G.B.  (London:  Hakluyi 
Society,  1907),  is  practically  a  continuation  of  the  volume  published  in  187^. 
That  was  the  work  of  Bethencourt,  and  dealt  with  most  of  the  Canaiy 
Islands  at  their  first  conquest  and  settlement  from  Europe.  This  is  the 
account  written  by  Alonso  de  Espinosa,  1580-1590,  of  the  beautiful  island 
of  Tenerife.  The  book  is  partly  descriptive,  partly  historical,  partly 
miraculous.  It  was  first  published  at  Seville  in  1594.  Sir  Clements  haa 
translated  the  original  in  his  usual  bold  and  vigorous  style,  he  has  written 
an  interesting  introduction,  and  he  has  added  a  vocabulary  of  such  words 
of  the  Guanche  language  as  are  extant  in  literature.  The  ethnological 
side  of  the  problem  of  early  Canarian  history  awaits  further  investigation  ; 
meanwhile  Sir  Clements  Markham*s  interesting  volume,  which  is  clearly 
a  labour  of  love,  may  well  direct  attention  to  it.  The  useful  bibliography 
which  he  appends  will  be  of  much  service.  Historically  the  most  valu- 
able, because  the  most  original,  part  of  the  book  is  a  brief  report  on  the 
present  condition  of  the  Image  of  our  Lady  of  Candelaria,  written  by  Miss 
Ethel  Trew  in  February  1907,  which  contains  a  description  which  will 
hereafter  be  valuable.  W.  H.  H. 

The  letters  published  by  M.  J.  Nouillac  in  Un  Envoyc  Hcllandais  a 
la  Conr  dc  Henri  IV;  Lettres  iucditcs  de  Francois  d\iersse7i  a  Jacques 
Valckc  (1599-1608)  (Pari^  :  Champion,  1908j  are  a  useful  contribution  to 
the  history  of  three  very  troublous  years.  Aerssen  was  secretary  to  the 
important  mission  of  Oldenbarneveh  and  Justin  of  Nassau  in  1598,  and 
though  only  twenty-six.  was  left  behind  as  charge  d'anaires  of  the  States- 
General.    The  letters  here  printed,  whole  or  in  part,  were  written  to  Jacob 
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Ever  Bince  Voltaire  accepted  and  amplified  t 
lovers  of  the  marvellous  bad  cirenlated  about  a  e 
at  Pigneiol,  in  the  island  of  Sainte  Margneritei  ■ 
never  allowed  to  show  himself  nnmasked,  the  c 
might  be  has,  as  Monsignor  Stapleton  Barnes 
usgite  ad  nauseam.  We  should  therefore  gladly  wi 
The  Man  of  the  Mask :  a  Study  in  the  By-way 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  1908)  if  it  seemed  likely  to 
But,  unfortunately,  the  solution  he  offers  is  nc 
«epted.  It  rests  on  two  gratuitous  assumptions.  '. 
Jamee  Stuart  or  de  la  Cloche,  supposed  to  be  thi 
many  bastards,  whose  career  can  be  traced  tmtil 
suddenly  disappears,  he  must  be  the  same  m 
nani  who  makes  his  appearance  at  Whitehall 
who  appears  to  have  concealed  his  real  hum 
agent  between  the  French  and  English  courts, 
loger  and  fortune-teller.  Monsignor  Barnes  qnoi 
of  Fiegnani  given  by  Lionne  to  the  French  amba 
Tbeatine  taken  by  the  king  from  the  cloister  a 
was  skilled  in  astrology  and  had  got  a  great  nai 
ladies,  wfao  are  always  curiouB  about  the  future.' 
not  produce  a  particle  of  evidence  to  show  that  this 
is  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts,  and  it  is  i 
with  anything  written  about  the  abb^  by  Cbarl 
his  sister,  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  quoted  by  th 
assumption  is  that,  because  nothing  further 
after  he  left  London  on  6  July,  he  must  be  t 
VauToy,  major  of  the  fortress  of  Dunkirk,  broughl 
1669,  and  who  subsequently  was  known  as  the  M 
Monsignor  Barnes  is  more  successful  in  showing  i 
in  the  Mask  was  not.  Among  other  things — and  tt 
case — be  proves  that  he  was  not  of  exalted  rank,  fi 
as  valet  to  Fouquet ;  and  Louvois,  or  an  ofiBcial  i: 
of  him  and  another  prisoner  '  that  clothes  for  pE 
to  last  three  or  four  years  at  the  least.'  Certaii 
Lewis  XIV  would  have  exposed  a  king's  son,  tho 
indignity  of  menial  service,  nor  would  he  have  b 


Nelson's  tactics  at  Trafalgar  have  often  been  tt 
enough  to  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  ol 
dicular  attack  in  line  ahead  was  obviously  at  vari 
alternative  suggestion  however  had  been  general 
appearance  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Thursfield's  Trafalgar  ce 
Tivtcs  of  October  1905.  These  were  recognised 
valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  subject, 
collected  form  is  most  welcome  (Nelson,  and  other  ^ 
Murray,  1909).  The  conclusions  he  advances  bid 
they  are  lucidly  put  and  well  supported  with  e 
To  set  them  forth  properly  without  diagrams  is  b 
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theory  upon  them  :  true,  says  M.  Cochin,  he  used  his  documents  as  illus- 
trations, just  as  M.  Aulard  uses  only  the  ofiBcial  Jacobinical  authorities  to 
prove  his  own  theories.  Taine  however,  says  M.  Cochin,  partially  saw 
what  M.  Aulard  does  not  see  at  all,  that  the  Revolution  was  a  great 
psychological  movement ;  the  horrors  of  those  years  came  not  from  a  plot, 
as  the  old  noblesse  said,  nor  from  external  circumstances,  as  the  Jacobin 
historians  of  to-day  hold,  but  from  these  and  a  great  number  of  other 
influences  at  work  in  the  minds  of  Frenchmen,  during  and  even  long 
before  the  Revolution.  Hence,  although  Taine  did  not  see  this  fully, 
although  he  fell  into  absurdities  and  paradoxes,  he  was  clearer  sighted  than 
M.  Aulard  and  his  school,  and  to  the  historians  of  the  future,  the  writers 
of  the  social  history  of  the  Revolution,  '  Tefifort  du  premier  sera  un  exemple, 
le  livre  du  second  un  document.*  L.  G.  W.  L. 

In  his  Legislative  and  Judicial  History,  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment 
(Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  History,  Political  Economy  and 
Political  Science,  xxvii.  6-7,  Baltimore,  1909)  Mr.  J.  M.  Mathews  gives 
an  elaborate  and  exhaustive  account  of  the  introduction  and  the  working 
of  the  article  of  the  American  constitution  which  forbids  the  denial  or 
abridgment,  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  state,  of  the  right  of  citizens 
to  vote  on  account  of  race,  colour,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude  ;  and 
gives  the  congress  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation* 

H.  £.  £• 

Miss  G.  G.  Griffin  has  compiled  a  Bibliography  of  Books  and  Articles 
on  United  States  and  Canadian  History  published  during  1907  (New 
York  :  Macmillan,  1909)  which  continues  the  useful  work  of  the  preceding 
volume.  H.  E.  E. 
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